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ATOMS  AND  SUNBEAMS. 


BY  SIR  ROBERT  BALL,  F.R.S, 


In  recent  years  an  important  change  has  heat  without  giving  any  signs  of  approach- 
taken  place  in  the  manner  in  which  many  ing  exhaustion.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
physical  problems  are  approached.  The  atomic  theory  of  the  constitution  of  mat- 
philosopher  who  now  seeks  an  explanation  ter  exhibits  the  mechanism  of  the  process 
of  great  natural  phenomena  not  unfrc-  by  which  that  capacity  of  the  great  lumi- 
quently  finds  much  assistance  from  certain  nary  for  supplying  the  radiation  so  vitql 
remarkable  discoveries  as  to  the  ultimate  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  is  sustained  from 
constitution  of  matter.  Many  an  obscure  age  to  age. 

question  in  physics  has  been  rendered  clear  Let  me  here  anticipate  an  objection 
when  some  of  the  properties  of  molecules  which  may  not  improbably  be  raised, 
have  been  brought  to  light.  No  doubt  Those  who  have  paid  attention  to  this  sub- 
our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  ject  are  aware  that  the  remarkable  doc- 
the  molecule  is  still  vastly  wanting  in  de-  trine  first  propounded  by  Helmholtz  re¬ 
tail.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  moved  all  real  doubt  from  the  matter.  It 
we  have  traced  an  outline  of  that  wonder-  is  to  this  eminent  philosopher  we  owe  an 
ful  chapter  in  nature  which  is  specially  explanation  of  what  at  first  seemed  to  be 
serviceable  in  the  question  which  I  now  a  paradox.  lie  explained  how,  notwith- 
propose  to  discuss.  standing  that  the  snn  radiates  its  heat  so 

The  problem  before  us  may  be  stated  in  profusely,  no  indications  of  the  inevitable 
the  following  terms.  We  have  to  illus-  decline  of  heat  can  be  as  yet  discovered, 
trate  how  the  sun  is  enabled  to  maintain  If  the  sun  had  been  made  of  solid  coal 
its  tremendous  expenditure  of  light  and  from  centre  to  surface,  and  if  that  coal  had 
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been  burned  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
the  radiation,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
a  few  thousand  years  of  solar  expenditure 
at  the  present  rate  would  suffice  to  exhaust 
all  the  heat  which  the  combustion  of  that 
great  sphere  of  fuel  could  generate.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  sun  has  been 
radiating  heat,  not  alone  for  thousands  of 
years,  but  for  millions  of  years.  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  fossil  plants  and  animals  would 
alone  suffice  to  demonstrate  this  fact. 
We  have  thus  to  account  for  the  extreme¬ 
ly  remarkable  circumstance  that  our  great 
luminary  has  radiated  forth  already  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  as  much  heat  as  could  be  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  combustion  of  a  sphere  of 
coal  as  big  as  the  sun  is  at  present,  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  expenditure  in 
the  past,  physics  declares  that  for  millions 
of  years  to  come  the  sun  may  continue  to 
dispense  light  and  heat  to  its  attendant 
worlds  with  the  same  abundant  prodigal¬ 
ity.  To  have  shown  how  the  apparent 
paradox  could  be  removed  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  achievements  of  the  great 
German  philosopher. 

What  Helmholtz  did  was  to  refer  to  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  expenditure  of  heat 
by  radiation  must  necessarily  lead  to 
shrinkage  of  the  solar  volume.  This 
shrinkage  has  the  effect  of  abstracting 
from  a  .store  of  potential  energy  in  the  sun 
and  transforming  what  it  takes  into  the 
active  form  of  heat.  The  transformation 
advances  ’pari  pasm  with  the  radiation,  so 
that  the  lossof  heat  arising  from  the  radia¬ 
tion  is  restored  by  the  newly  produced 
heat  derived  from  the  latent  reservoir. 
Such  is  an  outline  of  the  now  famous  doc¬ 
trine  universally  accepted  among  physi- 
cists.  It  fulfils  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  and  when  tested  by  arithmetical 
calculation  it  is  not  found  wanting. 

But  the  genutne  student  of  nature  loves 
to  get  to  the  heart  of  a  great  problem  like 
this  ;  he  loves  to  be  able  to  follow  it,  not 
through  mere  formulae  or  abstract  princi¬ 
ples,  but  so  as  to  be  able  to  visualize  its 
truth  and  fed  its  certainty.  He  will, 
therefore,  often  desire  something  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  bare  presentation  of  the  theory 
as  above  stated.  It  may  be  no  doubt 
sufficient  for  the  mathematician  to  know 
that  the  total  potential  energy  in  the  siin, 
due  to  the  dispersed  nature  of  its  mate¬ 
rials,  is  so  vast  that  as  contraction  brings 
the  materials,  on  the  whole,  somewhat 
nearer  together,  the  potential  energy  thus 
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surrendered  is  transformed  into  a  supply 
of  heat  quite  adequate  to  compensate  for 
the  losses  arising  from  the  radiation  bv 
which  the  contraction  was  produced.  The 
student  who  admits  — and  who  is  there  that 
does  not  admit  ? — the  doctrine  of  the  con¬ 
servation  of  energy  knows  that  in  this 
argument  he  is  on  thoroughly  reliable 
ground.  At  the  same  time  the  argument 
does  not  actually  offer  any  very  clear  con¬ 
ception,  or  indeed  any  conception  at  all, 
of  the  precise  modus  operandi  by  which, 
as  the  active  potential  energy  vanishes,  its 
equivalent  in  available  heat  appears.  I 
have  always  felt  that  this  was  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  part  of  an  otherwise  perfect  theory. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  much  interest  that 
1  became  acquainted  a  short  time  ago  with 
a  development  of  the  moleculai  theory  of 
gases  which  afforded  precisely  what  seemed 
wanted  to  make  every  link  in  the  chain  of 
the  great  argument  distinctly  pi.  rceptible. 

I  make  no  doubt  that  the  notions  which 
have  occurred  to  me  on  this  subject  must 
have  presented  themselves  to  others  also. 

I  have,  however,  not  read  in  print  or  heard 
in  conversation  any  use  made  of  the  illus¬ 
tration  that  T  am  going  to  set  forth.  I 
feel,  therefore,  confident  that  even  if  it  be 
known  at  all,  it  is  certainly  not  generally 
known  among  the  large  and  ever-increas¬ 
ing  circle  of  readers  to  whom  the  great 
questions  of  phy^ics  are  of  interest. 

The  division  of  matter  into  the  three 
forms  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  has  ac¬ 
quired  in  these  days  a  special  significance 
now  that  the  constitution  of  matter  is  be¬ 
coming  in  some  degree  understood.  First 
let  it  be  noted  that,  though  matter  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  subdivision  to  a  certain  extent,  yet 
that  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  sub¬ 
division  could  not  be  earned.  This  state¬ 
ment  touches  upon  the  ancient  controveisy 
as  to  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter. 
Even  still  we  can  find  the  statement  in 
some  of  our  old  text- books  that  there  is 
no  particle  of  matter  so  small  that  it  could 
not  be  again  subdivided  into  half.  No 
doubt,  so  far  as  most  ordinary  e  perience 
goes,  this  statement  may  be  unquestion¬ 
able.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  do  not  often 
reduce  matter  to  fragments  so  small  that 
each  of  them  shall  be  insusceptible  of  fur¬ 
ther  conceivable  division.  But,  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  natural  principle  now  under  con¬ 
sideration,  let  us  take  the  example  of  a 
body  which  is  itself  composed  of  but  a  sin¬ 
gle  element.  Think,  for  instance,  of  a 
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diamond,  which  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  crystallized  carbon.  It  is  true  that 
the  reduction  of  diamonds  to  powder  is  a 
laborious  process.  Still,  diamond  dust 
has  to  be  produced  in  the  finishing  of  the 
rough  stone,  and  this  element  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  our  present  argument  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  substance  of  a  composite  nature. 
Each  particle  of  the  diamond  dust  is,  of 
course,  as  much  a  particle  of  carbon  as 
was  the  original  crystal.  We  may,  how¬ 
ever,  suppose  that  by  a  repetition  of  the 
process  a  reduction  of  the  diamond  dust 
to  powder  still  finer  is  accomplished.  The 
grains  thus  obtained  may  have  become  so 
minute  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  visible 
to  the  unaided  eye,  and  require  a  micro¬ 
scope  to  render  them  perceptible  ;  but 
even  after  this  comminution  each  of  these 
particles  is  still  a  veritable  diamond.  It 
possesses  the  properties,  optical,  chemical, 
and  mechanical,  of  the  original  gem,  from 
which  it  differs  merely  in  the  attribute  of 
size.  Even  when  the  disintegration  has 
been  carried  to  such  a  point  that  each  in¬ 
dividual  particle  can  be  only  just  perceived 
by  the  keenest  power  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  microscope,  there  is  still  no  indication 
that  the  particles  cease  to  possess  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  original  body.  These 
facts  being  undoubted,  it  was  perhaps  not 
unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  reduction 
could  be  carried  on  indefinitely,  and  that 
even  if  the  smallest  fragment  of  diamond 
which  could  be  seen  in  a  powerful  micro¬ 
scope  were  reduced  to  a  millionth  part, 
and  each  of  those  to  a  million  more,  yet 
that  the  ultimate  particles  thus  reached 
would  be  diamonds  still.  Now,  however, 
we  know  that  that  is  not  the  case.  The 
smallest  particle  visible  under  a  microscope 
might  indeed  be  crushed  into  a  thousand 
paits,  and  each  one  of  those  parts,  though 
wholly  inappreciable  to  our  sense  of  touch 
or  vision,  would  nevertheless  be  a  genuine 
diamond.  If,  however,  the  subdivision  be 
carried  on  until  the  particles  produced  are, 
roughly  speaking,  one-millionth  part  of 
the  bulk  of  the  smallest  objects  which 
could  be  seen  in  the  microscope,  we  then 
approach  the  limits  of  .'partition  of  which 
the  diamond  would  be  susceptible.  We 
now  know  that  there  is  an  atom  of  dia¬ 
mond  so  small  that  it  must  refuse  to 
undergo  any  further  division.  This  ulti¬ 
mate  atom,  be  it  observed,  is  not  an  in¬ 
finitely  small  quantity.  It  has  definite 
dimensions  ;  it  possesses  a  definite  weight. 


All  such  diamond  atoms  are  precisely  alike 
in  weight,  and  probably  in  other  char¬ 
acteristics.  It  might  be  thoudht  that  if 
this  atom  has  finite  dimensions,  it  is,  at 
all  events,  conceivable  that  it  should  admit 
of  further  subdivision.  In  a  certain  sense 
this  is,  no  doubt,  the  case.  The  diamond 
atom  is  made  up  of  parts  and,  being  so 
made,  it  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that 
those  parts  could  be  separated.  The  im¬ 
portant  point  to  notice  is,  that  no  means 
known  to  us  could  produce  this  separa¬ 
tion,  while  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  if 
the  decomposition  of  the  atom  of  diamond 
into  distinct  parts  could  be  effected,  those 
parts  would  not  be  diamonds  at  all,  nor 
anything  in  the  least  resembling  diamonds. 

What  we  have  said  as  regards  the  ele¬ 
ment  carbon  mj.y  be  extended  to  every 
other  elementary  substance.  Sulphur  is 
familiarly  known  in  a  form  of  extreme 
subdivision,  and  each  little  particle  of  sul¬ 
phur  could  be  further  comminuted  to  a 
certain  point  beyond  which  any  further 
partition  would  be  impossible.  So,  too, 
any  composite  body,  such,  for  example, 
as  a  lump  of  sugar,  admits  of  being  de¬ 
composed  into  molecules  so  small  that  any 
further  separation  would  be  impossible  if 
the  molecule  were  still  to  remain  sugar. 
No  doubt,  a  separation  of  tbe  molecule  of 
any  composite  body  into  constituent  atoms 
of  other  elements  is  not  alone  possible,  but 
is  incessantly  taking  place. 

The  first  step  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  matter  has  been  taken  when 
we  have  come  to  recognize  that  everybody 
is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  extremely, 
but  not  infinitely,  small  molecules.  The 
next  point  relates  to  the  condition  in  which 
these  molecules  are  found.  At  first  it 
might  be  thought  that  in  a  solid,  at  all 
events,  the  little  particles  must  be  clus¬ 
tered  together  in  a  compact  mass.  If  we 
depended  merely  on  sensible  evidence  it 
would  seem  that  a  lump  of  iron,  if  consti¬ 
tuted  from  molecules  at  all,  must  be  sim¬ 
ply  a  cohering  mass  of  particles,  just  as  a 
multitude  of  particles  of  sand  unite  to  form 
a  lump  of  sand-tone.  But  the  truth  is  far 
more  wonderful  than  such  a  belief  would 
imply.  Were  the  sensibility  of  our  eyes 
so  greatly  increased  as  to  make  them  a 
few  ntillion  times  more  powerful  than  our 
present  organs,  then,  indeed,  the  display 
of  the  texture  of  solid  matter  would  be  an 
astonishing  revelation.  It  would  be  seen 
that  the  diamond  atoms,  which,  when  ag- 
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gregated  in  suflicient  myriads,  form  the 
perfect  gem,  were  each  in  a  condition  of 
rapid  movement  of  the  most  complex  de¬ 
scription  ;  each  molecule  would  be  seen 
swinging  to  and  fro  with  the  utmost  vio¬ 
lence  among  the  neighboring  molecules. 
It  would  be  seen  quivering  all  over  under 
the  influence  of  the  shocks  which  it  would 
receive  from  the  vehement  encounters  with 
other  molecules  which  occur  millions  of 
times  in  each  second.  Such  would  be  the 
minute  anatomy  of  the  diamond.  The 
well-known  properties  of  such  gems  seem, 
at  first  sight,  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
curious  structure  we  have  assigned  to  them. 
Surely,  it  may  be  said  ttiat  the  hardness 
and  the  impenetrability  so  characteristic 
of  the  diamond  refute  at  once  the  sup¬ 
position  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  cluster 
of  rapidly  moving  particles.  But  the 
natural  philosopher  now  knows  that  his 
explanation  of  the  qualities  of  the  diamond 
holds  the  field  against  all  other  explana¬ 
tions.  The  well-known  impenetrability 
of  the  diamond  seems  to  arise  from  the 
fact  that  when  you  try  to  press  a  steel 
point  into  the  stone  you  fail  to  do  so  be¬ 
cause  the  rapidly  moving  molecules  of  the 
gem  batter  the  end  of  the  steel  point  with 
such  extraordinary  vehemence  that  they 
refuse  to  allow  it  to  penetrate  or  even  to 
mark  the  crystallized  surface.  When  you 
cut  glass  with  a  diamond  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  edge,  which  seems  so  intensely 
hard,  is  really  composed  of  rapidly  mov¬ 
ing  atoms.  But  the  glass  which  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  operation  is  also  merely  a 
mass  of  moving  molecules,  and  what  seems 
to  happen  is,  that,  as  the  diamond  is 
pressed  forward,  its  several  particles,  by 
their  superior  %igor,  drive  the  little  parti¬ 
cles  of  glass  out  of  the  way.  We  do  not 
see  the  actual  details  of  the  myriad  en¬ 
counters  in  which  the  diamond  atoms  are 
victorious  over  the  glassy  molecules  ;  we 
only  discern  the  broad  result  that  the  dia¬ 
mond  has  done  its  work,  and  that  the  glass 
has  been  cut. 

It  may  well  be  asked  how  we  know  that 
matter  is  constituted  of  molecules  in  in¬ 
tensely  rapid  movement.  The  statement 
seems  at  the  first  glance  to  be  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  our  ordinary  experience 
that  we  demand,  and  rightly  demand, 
some  convincing  proof  on  the  matter. 
There  are  many  arguments  by  which  the 
required  demonstration  can  be  forthcom¬ 
ing.  The  one  which  I  shall  give  is  not 
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perhaps  the  most  conclusive,  but  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  one  of  the  simplest 
and  the  most  readily  intelligible. 

Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  prove  at  once 
that  the  molecules  in,  let  us  say,  a  piece 
of  iron  must  be  in  movement.  Suppose 
that  the  iron  is  warmed  so  that  it  radiates 
heat  to  a  perceptible  extent.  We  ki.ow 
that  the  heat  which,  in  this  case,  affects 
our  nerves  has  been  transmitted  from  its 
origin  by  ethereal  undulations.  Those  un¬ 
dulations  have,  undoubtedly,  been  set  in 
motion  by  the  iron,  and  yet  the  parts  of 
the  metal  seem  quite  motionless  relatively 
to  each  other,  notwithstanding  that  they 
possess  the  power  of  setting  the  ether  into 
vibration.  It  is  impossible  that  such  vi¬ 
brations  could  be  produced  were  it  not 
that  there  is  in  the  iron  a  something  which 
vibrates  in  such  a  manner  as  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  necessary  pulses  to  the  ether.  It 
therefore  follows  that  in  the  texture  of 
the  solid  iron  there  must  be  some  molec¬ 
ular  movement,  timed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  impart  to  the  ether  the  actual  vibra¬ 
tions  which  we  find  it  to  possess.  The 
argument  in  this  case  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  analogous  phenomena  presented  in 
the  case  of  sound.  As  we  listen  to  the 
notes  of  a  violin,  what  we  actually  per¬ 
ceive  are  vibrations  communicated  through 
the  air  to  the  auditory  apparatus.  We 
can  trace  these  aerial  vibrations  back  to 
their  source,  and  wc  find  they  originate 
from  the  quivering  of  the  violin  under  the 
influence  of  the  bow  of  the  performer. 
Were  it  not  for  these  vibrations  of  the  in¬ 
strument  the  aerial  vibrations  would  not 
bo  produced,  and  the  corresponding 
sounds  would  not  be  heard.  Far  more 
delicate  than  the  atmospheric  waves  of 
sound  are  the  ethereal  waves  correspond¬ 
ing  to  light  or  to  heat,  but  none  the  less 
must  these  latter  also  originate  from  the 
impulse  of  some  vibrating  mass.  It  is 
thus  apparent  that  a  hot  piece  of  iron, 
however  still  it  may  seem,  must  bo  ani¬ 
mated  by  an  excessively  rapid  molecular 
movement.  Nor  is  the  validity  of  this 
conclusion  impaired  even  if  the  iron  bo  at 
ordinary  temperature.  We  know’  that  a 
body  which  is  no  hotter  than  the  surround¬ 
ing  bodies  is  still  incessantly  radi.ating 
heat  to  them  and  receiving  heat  from 
them  in  return.  Thus  we  are  led  to  the 
conviction  that  a  piece  of  iron,  whatever 
be  its  temperature,  must  consist  of  atoms 
in  a  state  of  lively  movement.  The  im- 
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portant  conclusion  thus  drawn  with  regard 
to  iron  may  he  equally  stated  with  respect 
to  every  other  solid,  or,  indeed,  every 
other  body,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gas¬ 
eous.  All  matter  of  every  description  is 
not  only  known  to  be  composed  of  mole¬ 
cules,  but  it  is  also  now  certain  that  those 
molecules  are  incessantly  performing  move¬ 
ments  of  a  very  complex  type. 

A  closer  study  of  this  subject  will  be 
necessary  for  our  present  purpose,  and  it 
will  be  convenient  to  examine  matter  in 
that  state  in  which  it  is  exhibited  in  its 
very  simplest  type  from  the  molecular 
point  of  view.  This  condition  is  not 
presented,  as  might  at  first  be  supposed, 
when  the  matter  is  solid,  like  a  diamond, 
or  like  a  piece  of  iron.  Even  in  a  liquid 
the  complexity  of  molecular  constitution, 
though  somewhat  less  than  in  the  case  of 
a  solid,  is  still  notably  greater  than  in 
matter  which  has  the  gaseous  form.  The 
air  that  we  breathe  is  matter  almost  of 
the  most  simple  kind,  so  far  as  molecular 
constitution  is  concerned.  It  should, 
however,  1)C  noted  that,  as  air  consists  of 
a  mixture,  it  would  be  better  for  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  think  of  a  gas  isolated  from  any 
other  element.  Let  us  take  the  case  of 
oxygen,  the  most  important  constituent 
of  our  atmosphere. 

Like  every  other  element,  oxygen  is 
composed  of  molecules,  and  those  mole- 
culvs  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  motion.  It 
might  be  expected  that  the  affinity  by 
which  the  different  molecules  were  allied 
in  the  case  of  a  gas  should  be  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  nature,  and  this  is  indeed  found  to 
be  the  case.  Notwithstanding  that  oxygen 
is  an  invisible  l)ody,  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  molecules  are  so  excessively  mi- 
nute  as  to  be  severally  quite  inappreciable 
to  our  senses,  yet  we  have  been  able  to 
learn  a  great  deal  witn  regard  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  molecule  a  of  this  gas.  The 
mental  eye  of  the  philosopher  shows  him 
that,  though  the  oxygen  with  which  a  jar 
is  filled  apfrears  to  be  perfectly  quiescent, 
yet  that  quiescence  has  there  no  real  ex¬ 
istence.  He  knows  that  oxygen  consists 
of  myriads  of  molecules  identical  in  weight 
and  in  other  features,  and  darting  about 
one  among  the  other  with  velocities  which 
vary  perhaps  between  those  of  express 
trains  and  tli'ose  of  rifle  bullets.  He  sees 
that  each  little  molecule  hurries  along 
quite  freely  for  a  while  until  it  happens  to 
encounter  some  other  molecule  equally 


bent  on  its  journey,  and  then  a  collision 
takes  place.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  what  usually  happens 
is  that  the  two  impinging  molecules  make 
a  very  close  approach  ;  then  each  of  them 
so  vehemently  attracts  the  other  as  to 
make  it  swerve  out  of  its  course  and  start 
it  off  along  a  path,  inclined,  it  may  be, 
even  at  a  right  angle  to  that  which  is  pre¬ 
viously  pursued.  The  molecules  in  a  gas 
at  ordinary  pressures  are  so  contiguous 
that  these  encounters  take  place  inces¬ 
santly  ;  in  fact,  we  are  able  to  show  that’ 
each  individual  molecule  will  probably  ex¬ 
perience  such  ‘adventures  some  millions  of 
times  in  the  course  of  each  second.  We 
are  able  to  calculate  the  average  velocity 
with  which  the  several  molecules  move 
when  the  gas  has  a  certain  temperature. 
VV'e  know  how  to  determine  the  average 
length  of  the  free  path  which  each  mole¬ 
cule  traverses  in  the  interval  between  two 
consecutive  encounters.  We  are  able  to 
trace  how  ail  these  circumstances  would 
vary  if,  instead  of  oxygen  gas,  we  took 
nitrogen,  or  hydrogen,  or  any  other  body 
in  the  same  molecular  state.  It  is,  in 
fact,  characteristic  of  e*’ery  gas  that  each 
rnolectrle  wanders  freely,  subject  only  to 
those  incessant  encounters  with  other  sim¬ 
ilar  wanderers  by  which  its  path  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  disturbed.  If  two  gases  be  placed 
in  the  same  vessel,  one  being  laid  over  the 
other,  it  will  presently  be  found  that  the 
two  gases  begin  to  blend  ;  erelong  one 
gas  will  have  diffused  uniformly  through 
the  other,  so  that  the  two  will  have  be¬ 
come  a  perfect  mixture  just  as  the  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  have  done  in  our  own  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  molecular  theory  of  gases  ex¬ 
plains  at  once  the  actual  character  of  the 
operation  by  which  diffusion  is  effected. 
Across  the  boundary  which  initially  sepa¬ 
rates  the  two  casts  certain  molecules 
are’ projected  from  either  side,  and  this 
process  of  inttrehange  geos  on  until  the 
molecules  become  uniformly  distributed 
throughout.  » 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  remark¬ 
able  than  the  fact  that  information  so  co¬ 
pious  and  so  recondite  can  be  obtained  in 
a  rrgion  which  lies  altogether  beyond  the 
direct  testimony  of  the  seriscs.  Just  as 
the  astronomer  staggers  our  powers  of  con¬ 
ception  by  the  description  of  appalling 
distances  and  stupendous  periods  of  time, 
and  relies  with  confidence  on  the  evidence 
which  convinces  him  of  the  reality  of  his 
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statements,  so  the  physicist  avails  himself 
of  a  like  potent  method  of  reseat ch  to 
study  distances  so  minute  and  times  so 
brief  that  the  imagination  utterly  fails  to 
realize  them. 

In  the  case  of  a  liquid,  the  freedom  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  molecules  is  consideiably 
more  restricted  than  in  the  case  of  a  gas. 
It  would  seem  'that  in  the  denser  duid 
there  can  be  no  inteivals  of  undisturbed 
Iran  el  permitted  to  a  molecule  ;  it  is  al¬ 
most  incessantly  in  a  state  of  encounter 
with  some  other  similar  object.  When  a 
molecule  in  a  liquid  breaks  away  from  its 
association  with  one  group,  it  is  only  be¬ 
cause  it  has  entered  into  alliance  with  an¬ 
other.  As,  however,  two  liquids  will 
very  frequently  blend  if  so  placed  that 
diffusion  be  possible,  we  have  a  proof 
that,  though  the  transference  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  molecule  through  the  liquid  may  be 
comparatively  slow,  yet  it  will  gradually 
exchange  association  with  one  group  for 
association  with  another,  and  may  in  this 
way  travel  thioughout  any  distance  to 
which  the  liquid  extends. 

In  the  case  of  a  solid  there  is  still  fur¬ 
ther  limitation  imposed  on  the  mobility  of 
each  separate  molecule.  It  is  now  no 
longer  permitted  to  make  excursions 
throughout  the  entire  volume  of  the  body. 
Each  molecule  is  in  rapid  motion  it  is  true, 
but  those  movements  are  confined  to  gyra¬ 
tions  within  minutely  ciicumscribed  lim¬ 
its.  Two  solids  placed  in  contact  do  not 
generally  diffuse  one  into  the  otbe',  the 
'incapacity  for  diffusion  being  the  direct 
consequence  of  the  inferior  degree  of  mo¬ 
bility  possessed  by  the  molecules  in  this 
condition  of  matter. 

It  is  known  that  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  application  of  heat  is  to  increase 
the  velocities  with  which  the  molecules 
move.  Apply  heat,  for  instance,  to  the 
water  in  a  krttle  ;  the  moving  molecules 
of  water  are  thereby  stimulated  to  even 
greater  activity  and  it  will  occasionally 
^ppen  that  the  velocity  thus  acquired  by 
a  molecule  becomes  so  great  that  the  little 
particle  will  swing  clear  away  from  the 
influence  of  the  other  molecules  with 
which  it  had  been  associated.  When  this 
takes  place  in  the  case  of  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  molecules,  they  dart  freely  from 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  thus  producing 
the  effect  which  in  our  ordinary  language 
we  describe  as  giving  off  steam.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  a  volume  of  gas  be  heated,  the  veloc- 
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ities  with  which  its  molecules  are  animated 
will  be  in  general  increased.  As  the  mo¬ 
lecular  velocities  throughout  the  extent  of 
the  gas  are,  on  the  whole,  augmented,  it 
is  quite  plain  that  the  intensities  of  the 
shocks  experienced  by  the  molecules  in 
their  several  encouitters  will  be  also  accen¬ 
tuated.  The  more  rapidly  moving  parti¬ 
cles  will  strike  each  against  the  other  with 
increased  violence,  and  the  contemplation 
of  this  single  fact  leads  ns  close  to  one  of 
Nature’s  greatest  secrets. 

Let  us  think  of  the  abounding  heat 
which  is  dispensed  to  us  from  the  sun. 
That  beat  comes,  as  we  know,  in  the  form 
of  undulations  imparted  to  the  ether  by 
the  heated  matter  in  the  sun,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  thence  across  space  for  the  benefit 
of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  I  have 
already  explained  that  these  vibrations  in 
the  ether  must  take  their  rise  from  molec¬ 
ular  movements,  and  it  is  important  to 
notice  that  the  character  of  the  vibrations 
in  the  ether  enable  us  to  learn  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  precise  description  of  molecular 
movements  which  alone  would  be  com¬ 
petent  to  produce  the  particular  vibrations 
corresponding  to  radiant  heat.  At  first 
it  might  be  thought  that  it  was  the  rapid 
movements  of  translation  of  the  molecules 
themselves,  as  entire  if  extremely  minute 
bodies,  which  caused  the  ethereal  vibra¬ 
tion,  but  this  is  not  so.  We  must  care¬ 
fully  observe  that  there  is  another  kind  of 
molecular  motion  besides  that  which  the 
molecule  possesses  as  a  whole.  We  have 
hitherto  been  ocenpied  only  with  the 
movements  of  each  molecule  as  a  little 
projectile  pursuing  its  zigzag  course,  each 
turn  of  the  zigzag  being  the  result  of  an 
encounter  with  some  similar  molecule  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  medinnf).  But  wo 
have  now  to  observe  that  the  molecule 
itself  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  a 
simple  rigid  particle  ;  indeed,  if  it  were 
so,  it  is  certain  tliat  we  should  receive  no 
heat  at  all  from  the  sun.  We  have  the 
best  reasons  for  believing  that  the  mole¬ 
cule  of  matter,  so  far  from  resembling  a 
simple  rigid  particle,  is  an  elaborate  struc¬ 
ture,  whose  parts  are  in  some  degree  capa¬ 
ble  of  independent  movement.  It  will 
not,  indeed,  be  necessary  for  ns  to  adopt 
the  splendid  hypothesis  of  Lord  Kelvin, 
which  supposes  that  molecules  of  matter 
are  merely  vortex  rings  in  that  perfect 
fluid,  the  ether.  It  seems  difficult  to 
doubt  that  this  doctrine  represents  the 
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facts,  blit  if  any  one  should  reject  it,  then 
I  liave  only  to  say  that  its  assumption  is 
not  required  for  our  present  argument. 
All  that  is  necessary  for  us  is  to  regard 
each  molecule  as  somewhat  resembling  an 
elastic  structure  made  of  parts  which  can 
quiver  like  springs,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
be  susceptible  of  many  difiFerent  modes  of 
vibration.  We  are  to  suppose  that  each 
molecule,  in  addition  to  the  energy  which 
it  possesses  in  virtue  of  its  movement  of 
translation  as  a  whole,  has  also  a  store  of 
energy  corresponding'  to  the  oscillations 
of  its  electric  springs.  We  can,  in  fact, 
in  some  cases  determine  tho  ratio  which 
exists  between  the  amount  of  energy  which 
is,  on  the  average,  possessed  by  molecules 
in  consequence  of  their  velocities  of  trans¬ 
lation,  and  the  amount  of  energy  which 
they  possess  in  consequence  of  the  vibra¬ 
tions  by  which  their  several  parts  are  ani¬ 
mated.  It  is  these  internal  molecular  vj- 
brations  which  are  of  essential  importance 
in  onr  present  inquiry.  It  is  believed  that 
the  radiation  of  light,  or  of  heat,  gener¬ 
ally  takes  rise  in  the  impulses  given  to 
ether  by  the  internal  molecular  vibrations. 
Do  we  not  know  that  the  essential  char¬ 
acteristic  of  those  ethereal  movements 
which  correspond  to  radiant  light  and 
heat  is  that  they  have  the  nature  of  oscil¬ 
lations  ?  Such  could  not  be  imparted  by 
mere  rectilinear  movements  of  the  mole¬ 
cules  as  a  whole.  They  must  be  due  to 
those  internal  oscillations  by  which  the 
actual  moleciiles  are  animated. 

No  doubt  it  is  ditllcult  to  realize  that 
much  can  be  learned  with  regard  to  the 
performances  that  actually  go  on  in  the 
internal  parts  of  a  molecule,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  each  molecule 
in  its  entirety  is  so  extremely  minute  as  to 
be  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  our  organa 
of  sense.  It  is,  nevertheless,  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  statements  just  made 
correspond  to  the  veritable  facts  of  nature. 
It  would  be  impracticable  here  to  go  into 
any  complete  detail  with  regard  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  this  subject  ;  I  can  only  sketch 
an  oullinc  of  it.  Let  us  take,  perhaps  as 
the  simplest  case,  that  presented  by  hydro¬ 
gen. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air 
hydrogen  is,  of  course,  invisible  ;  this 
means  that  the  vibrations  in  the  interior 
of  the  molecules  are  not  suHrcienlly  vehe¬ 
ment  to  impart  pulses  to  the  ether  with 
the  energy  that  would  be  required  to  pro¬ 


duce  visual  effects.  Now,  let  us  suppore 
that  the  hydrogen  is  heated.  The  effect 
of  heating  is  to  impart  additional  speed  to 
the  molecules  of  the  gas,  and  consequently 
when  the  molecules  happen  to  come  to¬ 
gether  their  encounter  is  more  violent. 
The  effect  of  such  an  occurrence  on  one 
of  these  little  elastic  bodies  is  to  set  it 
quivering  with  greater  vehemence  ih  those 
particular  modes  of  vibration  for  which  it 
is  tuned.  If  the  temperature  of  the  gas 
has  been  raised  sufficiently  high,  as  it  can 
be  by  the  aid  of  electricity,  then  the  in¬ 
ternal  energy  acquired  by  the  molecules, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  vehc- 
menee  of  their  collisions,  has  become  so 
great  that  they  are  able  to  impart  pulses 
to  the  ether  with  sufficient  intensity  to 
affect  our  nerves  of  vision  ;  thereupon  we 
declare  that  the  hydrogen  is  now  so  hot 
<as  to  have  become  luminous.  Suppose 
we  employ  a  spectroscope  for  t^e  purpose 
of  studying  the  particular  character  of  the 
light  which  the  glowing  hydrogen  dis¬ 
penses.  It  will  appear  that  the  spectrum 
consists  of  a  definite  number  of  blight 
lines.  We  know  that  each  one  of  these 
lines  corresponds  to  a  particular  period  of 
vibration  of  the  ether,  and  hence  we  see 
that  the  light  emitted  by  the  hydrogen 
does  not  consist  of  vibrations  of  all  peri¬ 
ods  indiscriminately,  but  only  of  certain 
particular  waves  which  are  in  unison  with 
the  oscillations  to  which  the  internal  parts 
of  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  are  adopted. 
Had  we  examined  the  spectrum  of  some 
other  gas  in  a  state  of  incandescence  we 
should  have  found  a  wholly  different  sys¬ 
tem  of  lines  from  those  pertaining  to 
hydrogen.  This  demonstrates  that  tho 
molecules  of  one  gas  differ  essentially  from 
those  of  another  in  respect  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  internal  vibrations  which  they 
are  adapted  to  perform.  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  activity  of  the  movements  which  take 
place  within  the  molecules  may  be  ap)»re- 
ciated  from  the  following  facts.  Wo 
know  that  the  wave  corresponding  to  or.e 
of  the  hydrogen  lines  has  a  length  cf 
about  the  forty-thousandth  of  an  inch  ; 
we  also  know  that  in  a  single  second  of 
time  light  travels  over  a  space  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-six  thousand  rnihs;  a 
simple  calculation  will,  therefore,  assure 
us  that  certain  vibrations  in  the  molecnhs 
of  hydrogen  corresponding  to  this  particu¬ 
lar  undulation  must  take  place  with  such 
an  extraordinary  frequency  that  about 
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four  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  mill¬ 
ions  of  them  are  performed  in  each  second 
of  time. 

Provided  with  these  conceptions  we  shall 
now,  I  think,  be  able  to  see  without  diffi¬ 
culty  how  it  is  that  the  sun’s  heat  is  sus¬ 
tained.  We  may,  for  our  present  pur¬ 
pose,  think  of  the  great  luminary  as  a  mass 
of  glowing  gas.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
physical  condition  of  the  matter  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  tremendous  globe  can  hardly 
be  that  which  we  ordinarily  consider  as 
gaseous.  But  this  need  not  affect  our  ar¬ 
gument.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  those 
portions  of  the  solar  atmosphere  from 
which  the  light  and  heat  are  mainly  dis¬ 
pensed  are  gaseous  in  their  character,  or, 
at  all  events,  come  sufficiently  near  to  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  gaseous  state  to  permit  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  tine  of  argument  with 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  engaged. 
In  consequence  of  the  vast  mass  of  the 
sun  the  gravitation  with  which  it  draws  all 
bodies  toward  it  is  very  much  greater  than 
the  gravitation  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
On  our  globe  we  know  that  the  effect  of 
gravitation  is  to  impart  to  any  body  near 
the  surface  velocity  directed  toward  the 
earth’s  centre  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two 
feet  per  second.  The  sun  is  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  times  as  massive 
as  the  earth  ;  we  cannot,  however,  asseit 
that  the  gravitation  is  increased  in  the 
same  proportion,  because,  on  account  of 
the  vast  size  of  the  sun,  a  particle  at  its 
surface  is  more  than  a  hundred  times  far¬ 
ther  away  from  the  solar  centre  than  a 
body  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  from 
the  terrestrial  centre.  It  can,  howe\er, 
l>e  shown  that,  taking  these  various  mat¬ 
ters  into  account,  the  actual  intensity  of 
gravitation  at  the  solar  surface  is  sufficient 
to  tend  to  impart  to  all  objects  an  increase 
of  velocity  toward  the  sun’s  centre  at  the 
rate  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet 
per  second.  This  would  apply  not  only 
to  a  meteorite,  or  other  considerable  mass, 
which  is  falling  into  the  sun  ;  it  would  be 
equally  true  of  an  object  as  small  as  a 
molecule.  Every  one  of  the  myriads  of 
gaseous  molecules  in  the  outer  regions  of 
tire  solar  atmosphere  must  be  constantly 
acted  upon  by  this  attractive  force,  which 
tends  in  the  course  of  each  second  to  add 
to  them  a  downward  velocity  at  that  rale 
per  second  which  has  already  been  stated. 
It  is  quite  true  that  to  a  great  extent  the 
effect  of  this  attraction  is  masked  by 
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counteracting  tendencies.  In  particular 
we  may  mention  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
density  of  the  solar  atmosphere  increases 
as  the  sun’s  centre  is  approached,  the  fiy- 
ing  molecule  generally  finds  itself  more 
obstructed  by  encounters  with  other  mole¬ 
cules  when  it  is  descending  than  when  it 
is  ascending.  VVe  may  here  contrast  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  earth 
with  the  condition  of  the  solar  atmos¬ 
phere.  Each  molecule  in  our  air,  being 
acted  upon  by  terrestrial  gravitation,  has 
thereby  a  tendency  to  fall  downward  with 
a  velocity  continually  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  thirty-two  feet  per  second.  As, 
however,  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  has 
long  since  reached  a  stable  condition,  in 
which  it  undergoes  no  further  contraction, 
the  effect  of  gravitation  in  adding  velocity 
to  the  molecules  is  so  completely  masked 
by  the  counteracting  tendencies  that,  on 
ttyj  whole,  there  is  no  continual  increase 
of  molecular  velocities  downward  due  to 
gravitation.  Were  such  an  increase  at 
jiresent  going  on,  we  should  necessarily 
find  that  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  was 
decreasing  in  volume,  and  ever  becoming 
more  condensed  in  its  lower  strata.  It  is, 
however,  well  known  that  no  such  changes 
as  are  here  implied  are  taking  place.  The 
essential  difference  between  the  earth  and 
the  sun,  so  far  as  the  matter  now  before 
us  is  concerned,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that,  as  the  sun  has  not  yet  passed  into  the 
form  of  a  rigid  body,  it  is  still  contracting 
at  a  rate  very  much  greater  than  that  at 
which  a  body  grown  so  cold  as  the  earth 
draws  its  particles  closer  together.'  The 
molecules  in  the  solar  photosphere  accord- 
ingly  yield  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  gravi¬ 
tation  which  constantly  seeks  to  draw 
them  down.  The  counteracting  tenden¬ 
cies  cannot  in  the  sun,  as  they  do  in  the 
earth,  mask  the  direct  and  obviou®  effect 
of  gravitation.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  intense  attraction  which  is  capable  of 
adding  velocity  to  the  molecules  at  the 
phenomenal  rate  of  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  feet  per  second  is  permitted  to  ac¬ 
complish  something,  and  thus  increase  the 
average  speeds  with  which  the  molecules 
hurry  along.  To  express  the  matter  a 
little  more  accurately,  we  should  say  that 
the  downward  velocity  imparted  by  gravi¬ 
tation,  being  compounded  with  the  veloci¬ 
ties  otherwise  possessed  by  the  molecules, 
tends,  on  the  whole,  to^increase  the  rate 
at  which  they  move , 
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We  shall  now  be  able,  to  discern  what 
actually  takes  place  as  the  sun  contracts 
by  dispersing  heat,  and  in  conscqaence  of 
its  decline  in  bulk  finds  a  store  of  energy 
liberated  which  it  is  permitted  to  use  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  its  radiating 
capacity.  Owing  to  the  intense  heat 
which  prevails  in  the  photosphere,  the 
molecules  must  there  be  in  very  rapid 
movement  ;  their  mutual  encounters  must 
le  of  the  utmost  vehemence,  and  their 
internal  vibrations,  which  are  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  shocks  in  the  encounters, 
must  be  correspondingly  energetic.  It 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  these  internal  molecu¬ 
lar  vibrations  which  set  the  ether  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  thus  dispense  solar  heat  and  light 
far  and  wide  through  the  universe.  But 
this  the  molecules  can  only  do  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  energy  which  they  possess  in 
viitue  of  their  internal  vibrations.  Un¬ 
less,  therefore,  the  internal  molecular  en¬ 
ergy  were  to  be  in  some  way  recuperated 
from  time  to  time,  the  radiating  power 
must  necessarily  flag.  It  is  now  plain 
that  the  necessary  recuperation  takes  place 
in  the  successive  encounters.  A  molecule 
whose  internal  energy  of  vibration  is  be¬ 
coming  exhausted  by  the  effort  of  setting 
the  ether  into  vibration  presently  impinges 
against  some  other  molecule,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  blow  is  again  set  into  ac¬ 
tive  vibration  which  permits  it  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  radiation  anew,  until  its  de- 
( lining  energies  have  again  to  be  sustained 
by  some  similar  addition  arising  from  a 
fresh  collisior.  Of  course,  we  know  that 
the  internal  molecular  energy  thus  acquired 
cannot  be  created  out  of  nothing.  If  the 
molecule  receives  such  accessions  of  inter¬ 
nal  energy,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  energy  which  is  elsewhere.  Obvi¬ 
ously  the  only  possible  source  of  such  en¬ 
ergy  must  be  found  in  the  movement  of 
the  molecule  as  a  whole,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  velocity  of  translation  with  which  it 
rushes  about  among  the  other  molecules. 
Thus  we  ace  that  the  immediate  effect  of 
expenditure  of  heat  or  light  by  radiation 
is  to  diminish  the  internal  energies  of  the 
molecules.  These  energies  are  restored 
by  the  transference  of  energy  obtained 
from  the  general  velocities  of  the  mole¬ 
cules  regarded  as  moving  projectiles.  It 
follows  that  the  velocities  of  the  several 
particles  must  on  the  whole  tend  to  de¬ 
cline  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  tends  to  fall.  What  we  have  to  dis¬ 


cover  is  the  agent  which  at  present  pre¬ 
vents  the  solar  temperature  from  falling. 
We  want,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the 
means  by  which  the  molecular  velocities 
are  preserved  at  the  same  average  value, 
notwithstanding  that  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  for  these  velocities  to  abate  in 
consequence  of  the  losses  of  light  and  heat 
by  radiation.  We  have  already  explained 
how  the  gravitation  of  the  sun  constantly 
tends  to  impart  additional  downward  veloc¬ 
ity  to  the  molecules  in  its  atmosphere. 
This  is  precisely  the  action  which  we  now 
require.  The  contraction  of  the  sun  tends 
to  an  augmentation  of  the  molecular  veloc¬ 
ities,  and  this  augmentation  just  goes  to 
supply  the  loss  of  velocities  which  is  the 
consequence  of  the  radiation.  A  com¬ 
plete  explanation  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  sun’s  heat  is  thus  afforded.  Observa¬ 
tion,  no  doubt,  seems  to  show  that  the 
capacity  for  radiation  is  at  present  sensi¬ 
bly  constant,  and  this  being  so,  we  see 
that  the  gain  of  molecular  velocities  from 
gravitation  and  their  losses  from  radiation 
are  at  present  just  adapted  to  neutralize 
each  other.  Nothing,  however,  that  has 
as  yet  been  said  demonstrates  that  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  sun  for  radiating  light  and 
heat  must  always  be  preserved  exactly  at 
its  present  value. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  if  we  had  the 
means  of  studying  the  sun  heat  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  years,  we  might  find  that 
the  capacity  for  radiation  was  slightly  de¬ 
creasing,  or,  it  may  be,  that  it  would  be 
slightly  increasing,  for  it  is  at  least  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  gain  of  molecular  veloc¬ 
ity  due  to  gravitation  may,  on  the  whole, 
exceed  the  loss  due  to  the  dispersal  of 
energy  by  radiation.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  velocity  by  gravitation,  though 
nearly  sufficient  to  countervail  the  expen¬ 
diture  by  radiation,  may  not  be  quite 
enough,  in  which  case  the  sun’s  tempera¬ 
ture  would  be  slowly  declining. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  argument  which  we  have  been  here 
following  attributes  eternal  vigor  to  the 
great  luminary.  It  will  be  noted  that  it 
is  of  the  essence  of  the  argument  that  the 
contraction  is  still  in  progress.  If  fhe 
contraction  were  to  cease,  then  the  restitu¬ 
tion  of  velocity  by  gravitation  would  cease 
also,  and  the  speedy  dispersal  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  heat  by  radiation  would  presently 
produce  bankruptcy  in  the  supply  of  sun- 
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beams.  Indeed,  such  bankruptcy  must 
ariive  in  due  time,  when,  after  certain 
millions  of  years,  the  sun  has  so  far  con¬ 
tracted  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  gaseous  mass. 
The  vast  ’  accumulated  store  of  energy 
which  is  now  being  drawn  upon,  to  supply 
the  cuirent  radiation,  will  then  }ield  such 
supplies  no  longer.  Once  this  state  has 
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been  reached,  a  few  thousand  years  more 
must  witness  the  extinction  of  the  sun 
altogether  as  a  source  of  light,  and  the 
great  orb,  at  present  our  splendid  lumi¬ 
nary,  will  then  pass  o»er  into  the  ranks  of 
the  innumerable  host  of  bodies  which 
were  once  suns,  but  are  now  suns  no 
longer. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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The  London  Dock  Strike,  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Strike,  the  Scottish 
Railways  Strike,  the  Welsh  Railways 
Strike,  the  Duiham  Miners’  Strike,  the 
Lancashire  Cotton  Lock-out,  the  Hull 
Dock  Strike,  each  involving  directly  many 
thousands  of  wage-earners,  and  the  com¬ 
forts,  health,  and  lives  of  their  families  ; 
each  involving  indirectly  the  earnings  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  connected  in¬ 
dustries,  and  the  expenditure  of  millions 
of  consumers  :  these  are  the  social  por¬ 
tents  of  our  time.  And  now,  within  four 
years  of  the  first-named  contest,  has  arisen 
the  most  gigantic  and  calamitous  struggle 
of  industrial  history,  which  is  still  drag¬ 
ging  grimly  on  as  I  write  ;  a  struggle  de¬ 
liberately  provoked  by  a  demand  by  the 
associated  Coalowners,  which  more  than 
one  of  them  has  publicly  confessed  to 
have  been  in  no  way  justified  by  the  pre¬ 
texts  put  forward  in  declaring  it  ;  and  of 
which  the  sordid  actual  significance  did 
not  begin  to  be  generally  realized  till  three 
hundred  thousand  miners  had  been  wage¬ 
less  for  weeks,  and  numbers  of  workers  in 
trades  dependent  immediately  on  the  coal- 
supply  had  been  thrown  on  short  time  or 
locked  out  altogether. 

We  need  not  here  attempt  to  evaluate 
closely  the  money-cost,  the  waste,  the 
suffering,  the  permanent  demoralization 
and  national  damage  this  three  months’ 
warfare  has  involved.  Every  householder 
in  the  kingdom  has  felt  something  of  it. 
One  tenth,  or  more,  of  the  bread-winners 
have  been  either  totally  or  partially  thrown 
out  of  work  by  it.  What  that  has  meant 
to  our  people  throughout  one  quarter  of 
England  can  only  be  realized,  and  that 
but  faintly,  by  those  who  have  been  liv¬ 
ing  and  moving  in  the  smitten  districts. 
The  impreitsions  left  on  others  by  a  gen¬ 


eral  study  of  the  reports  of  articulate  spec¬ 
tators  may  be  summarized  in  one  word — 
Famine.  As  to  the  money  cost,  say  half 
a  million  a  week  (too  low  an  estimate)  in 
wages  withdrawn  from  the  workers,  min¬ 
ing  and  other  ;  coal  withheld  from  supply 
at  the  rate  of  something  like  two  million 
tons  per  week  with  the  profits  to  the  trade 
thereon  ;  loss  to  the  railways,  in  freight, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  a 
week  ;  loss  to  the  metal  and  chemical 
tiades,  the  shipping  interests,  and  innu¬ 
merable  associated  industries,  at  present 
altogether  incalculable,  but  combining  to 
a  still  increasing  total  that  will  run  into 
scores  of  millions,  and  will  be  augmented 
by  the  inevitable  shrinkage  in  consump¬ 
tion  and  by  the  check  to  foreign  trade 
which  this  vast  dislocation  of  production 
rnirst  entail,  and  from  which  we  may  take 
years  to  recover. 

Statements  and  calculations  such  as 
these  may,  after  all,  be  biit  tales  of  little 
meaning.  Hurricane,  earthquake,  pesti¬ 
lence,  war,  any  mere  brutality  of  nature  or 
delirium  of  insane  rulers  might  work  more 
serious  mischief  to  a  nation,  and  yet  be  of 
far  less  importance  than  this  lock-out,  the 
significance  of  which  lies  in  its  spirit.  The 
material  evil  and  sutfering  are  doubtless 
great,  and  cry  aloud  for  some  remedy  or 
future  preventive.  From  all  directions 
come  proposals  for  the  establishment  of 
arbitration  tribunals,  of  boards  of  concili¬ 
ation,  with  or  without  Government  asses¬ 
sors,  for  sliding  scales  of  wages,  for  con¬ 
trol  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  control  by 
combination  of  employers,  by  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  employed,  or  by  a  trust  of  as¬ 
sociated  coal  owners  and  workers,  for  con¬ 
fiscation  of  mining  royalties,  for  munici¬ 
palization  of  the  coal  supply,  for  nationali¬ 
zation  of  the  mines,  and  so  on.  The  out- 
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cry  is  proportionate  to  the  sufferin^r,  but 
it  may  not  be  a'’.coiding  to  nndeistanding. 

Unquestionably  some  expedient  is  most 
pressingly  required  to  prevent  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  piteous  scandal  of  these  thir¬ 
teen  weeks.  And  it  is  the  mote  impor¬ 
tant  that  some  provisional  arrangement  or 
modus  Vivendi  should,  if  possible,  be 
speedily  arrived  at  because,  in  the  opinion 
of  most  witnesses  well  qualified  to  judge, 
it  appears  very  probable  that  even  should 
the  collapse  of  the  coal- owners’  combina¬ 
tion  now  in  progress  result  in  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  work  by  all  the  men  still  locked 
out,  at  their  old  rate  of  wages,  we  shall 
be  confronted  by  a  recrudescence  of  the 
struggle  which  seems  now  ending  before 
this  winter  is  over.  It  is  no  use  blinking 
this  consideration.  As  Mr.  John  Burns, 
speaking  in  Hyde  Park  at  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  15th  of  October  pointed  out, 
unless  great  prudence  is  exercised,  and 
the  output  carefully  watched  by  the  fed¬ 
erated  unions  of  the  miners,  they  may 
very  soon  place  their  masters  once  more 
in  the  position  which  encouraged  and  was 
used  to  justify  the  recent  onslaught  of  the 
latter  on  their  wages.  The  management 
of  every  pit  that  opens  will  be  keen  to 
take  advantage  to  the  utmost  of  the  higher 
price  of  coal  which  the  vanishing  of  stocks 
has  produced.  They  will  force  their  out¬ 
put,  to  make  profits  while  high  profits  are 
to  be  made.  And  the  men  employed  will 
be  tempted  to  make  up  for  lost  time  by 
excessive  labor,  to  drive  up  the  day’s 
winnings,  to  work  long  weeks  and  extra 
shifts.  Taking  the  normal  week  as  of 
three  to  five  davs  in  the  Midlands,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  a  possibrlity  of  an 
increase  in  production  which,  when  ar¬ 
rears  have  been  worked  off  and  orders  fall 
slack  after  the  New  Year,  might  begin  to 
swell  stocks  at  the  pit’s  mouth  or  encour¬ 
age  the  coal-owners  to  a  renewal  of  com- 
petitive  ttnders  at  ruinous  prices,  which 
can  only  be  made  good  by  encroachments 
on  wages,  or  evaded  under  the  strike 
clauses  in  contracts  by  a  repetition  of  the 
murderous  tactics  which  produced  the  dis¬ 
aster  of  this  summer.  This  feature  in  the 
situation  will  give  force  to  the  public  de¬ 
mand  that  some  step  shall  be  taken  with 
all  possible  despatch  to  avert  a  recurrence 
of  a  crisis  so  calamitous  to  the  nation. 

The  expedients  most  cvimmonly  sug¬ 
gested  we  shall  presently  briefly  consider. 
At  this  point  it  is  only  relevant  to  observe 


that  the  remedy  does  not  lie  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  the  first  to  demand  that 
“  something  should  be  done,”  but  must 
be  a  growth  of  the  industrial  world  itself, 
and  that  there  is  no  short  cut  or  royal 
road  to  the  prevention  of  coal  strikes  or 
any  others.  There  is,  indeed,  no  form  of 
industrial  dislocation  that  is  more  gener¬ 
ally  or  more  immediately  felt  by  all  con¬ 
sumers  ;  and  there  is  on  this  account,  per¬ 
haps,  a  more  general  disposition  through¬ 
out  the  articulate  public  to  call  out  through 
the  press  and  on  the  platform  for  Slate 
intervention  in  the  control  of  the  mining 
industry  and  coal  trade,  as  the  source  of  a 
prime  requisite  of  life,  than  is  shown  when 
other  services  are  intcriupted,  of  which  at 
this  moment  the  State  could  much  more 
easily,  promptly,  and  effectively  assume 
the  direction.  (By  “  the  State,”  I  mean, 
of  course,  any  delegated  representative 
autliority,  national  or  local,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  authority  of  capital  in 
individual  private  ownership.)  For  ex¬ 
ample,  looking  back  to  the  grtat  contests 
which  were  named  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article,  we  see  that  all  but  one  (the 
Cotton  lock-out)  occurred  in  industries 
much  more  amenable  to  and  ripe  for  as¬ 
sumption  by  the  State  than  is  at  present 
our  national  coal  supply.  Yet,  although 
the  “  Progressives”  in  London,  and  the 
New  Unionists,  the  Collectivist  Radicals, 
and  the  Socialists  throughout  the  country 
have  been  and  are  proceeding  with  clear 
purpose  toward  establishing  public  owner¬ 
ship  and  control  in  gasworks,  docks,  and 
railways,  it  is  notable  that  the  middle- 
class  consumer,  represented  by  the  bulk 
of  the  daily  and  weekly  press  and  its  ama¬ 
teur  correspondents,  has  shown  much  more 
disposition  to  advocate  or  approve,  how¬ 
ever  vaguely,  intervention  by  the  State  in 
connection  with  the  present  stiuggle  than 
it  has  done  during  former  similar  contests. 
The  public  has  felt  more  generally  the  in¬ 
convenience  resulting  from  that  “  subjec¬ 
tion  of  labor  to  capital”  which  John  Stuart 
Mill  declared  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the 
evils  and  iniquities  which  distract  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world.  But  although  more  widely 
spread,  the  evil  has  not  in  itself  been  es¬ 
sentially  greater  or  more  serious  in  this  in¬ 
stance  than  in  the  other  disputes  referred 
to,  and  in  many  another  now  forgotten  ; 
and  although  more  individuals  have  suf¬ 
fered,  the  sufferings  of  individuals  have 
not  been  more  severe.  The  evil,  in  the 
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one  case  and  in  all,  lies  in  the  constitution 
of  the  system  of  the  industry  and  the  situ¬ 
ations  to  which  it  inevitably  gives  rise  ; 
and  only  modifications  of  the  system  will 
assist  toward  a  remedy.  The  system  it¬ 
self  is  not  modified  by  the  establishment 
of  Conciliation  Boards  or  Courts  of  Arbi¬ 
tration,  but  only  by  some  essential  read¬ 
justment  of  the  economic  interests  and 
dynamic  relations  of  the  parties  concerned 
— the  workers,  the  owners,  and  the  con¬ 
suming  public.  Such  a  scheme,  there¬ 
fore,  as  that  propounded  by  Sir  George 
Elliot  for  the  formation  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  Coal  Trust,  under  which  these  inter¬ 
ests  and  relations  should  be  adjusted  on 
deliberate  principles,  is  very  much  more 
relevant  to  the  problem  which  calls  for 
treatment  than  any  schemes  lor  tribunals 
to  pronounce  what  it  is  that  competition 
prescribes  as  between  masters  and  men 
(for  it  is  really  competition  that  creates 
the  data  upon  which  all  such  tribunals  de¬ 
cide)  or  than  vague  demands  for  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  pockets  of  the  public,  or  pro¬ 
posals  (such  as  that  just  adopted  by  a 
Special  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  New  York)  to  fix  maximum  coal 
prices  by  law. 

The  importance  and  significance,  then, 
of  this  vast  contest  lies  not  chiefly  in  its 
mere  enormity  or  in  the  acuteness  of  the 
suffering  it  has  caused  ;  not  iii  the  colos¬ 
sal  disingenuousness  of  the  associated  em¬ 
ployers  and  their  callousness*  to  the  mis¬ 
ery  of  millions  while  they  netted  famine 
prices  for  their  stocks,  and  shunted  the 
bad  bargains  they  had  made  at  impossible 
quotations  ;  not  in  the  invincible  dogged¬ 
ness  of  the  locked-out  miners  and  the 
women  their  comrades  during  weeks  of 
starvation  ;  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  this 
resistance  was  inspired  by  an  idea  and  a 
principle,  the  same  that  was  asserted  in 
the  majority  of  those  other  great  strikes 
of  the  last  four  years,  and  that  it  did  aim 
at  introducing  a  deliberate  new  adjust¬ 
ment  and  essential  modification  of  those 
caid  relations  and  interests  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  production.  The  miners, 
like  the  workers  in  those  other  contests, 
have  been  fighting  for  the  basic  principle 
of  a  minimum  wage  :  of  a  decent  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  for  human  workers  as  the 
first  charge  on  the  product  and  the  coridi- 

*  Joint-stock  enterprise  (between  the  match 
girls’  strike  and  the  Liberator  Society)  has  of 
late  years  kept  us  well  inured  to  this. 


tion  of  any  production  at  all.  In  other 
strikes  and  lock-outs  the  workers  have 
been  forced  to  give  way,  to  fall  back  un¬ 
der  a  “  competition  wage”  insufficient  for 
the  support  of  a  household  in  tolerable 
poverty.  Twenty  years  of  the  Education 
Acts  have  raised  up  a  generation  that  will 
less  and  less  consent  on  any  terms  to  this. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  miners 
have  elected  starvation  in  preference. 
Their  work  has  got  to  keep  them  living  at 
a  standard  at  which  life  is  worth  endur¬ 
ing,  or  their  work  and  they  together  may 
cease  out  of  the  land.  They  know,  too, 
that  although  their  masters  will  corr.pete 
— must  under  present  conditions  compete 
— among  themselves  till  there  come  peri¬ 
ods  when  prices  leave  no  profit,  yet  the 
coal  industry  of  Great  Britain  could  be  so 
ordered  by  rational  organization  and  econ¬ 
omy  as  to  yield  both  owner’s  profits  and 
worker’s  living  wage  continuously,  and 
this  without  such  prices  to  consumers  as 
would  hurt  either  our  home  or  export 
trade.  They,  or  at  least  their  chosen  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
more  intelligent  among  them,  have  it  in 
mind  to  bring  about  such  organization  ; 
by  methods  indeed  perhaps  not  yet  very 
clearly  conceived,  but  already  declared  to 
involve  not  only  the  legal  limitation  of 
working  hours  but  the  transfer  of  all  pro¬ 
prietary  interests,  in  royalties  and  the 
like,  to  the  State,  and  the  administration 
of  the  mine  in  the  joint  interest  of  the 
public  and  the  workers,  instead  of,  as  at 
present,  in  the  interests  of  mere  profit¬ 
eating  shareholders.  In  a  word,  the  Mid¬ 
land  and  Western  miners  are  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  school  of  industrial  de¬ 
mocracy  ;  and  their  battle  has  been  not 
merely  a  vast  ‘‘  higgling  of  the  market,” 
but  an  engagement  in  the  Collectivist  cam¬ 
paign,  a  demonstration  of  the  vigor  in 
England  of  that  Socialist  movement  one 
chief  aim  of  which  is  to  superseile  the  re¬ 
lations  out  of  which  such  battles  arise. 

The  main  facts  of  the  story  of  this  lock¬ 
out  must  be  already  too  familiar  to  most 
readers  to  require  more  than  summary  re¬ 
hearsal.  Briefly,  on  the  30th  of  last  June 
271,000  miners  were  given  two  weeks’  no¬ 
tice  of  a  reduction  of  18  per  cent,  on  their 
actual  rates  of  payment.  It  has  appeared 
from  the  statistics  which  the  controversies 
of  this  struggle  have  forced  under  the  no¬ 
tice  of  all  readers  of  the  daily  press  that 
have  cared  to  inform  themselves  impar- 
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tially  upon  the  question^  that  these  rates, 
at  the  number  of  days  per  week  habitually 
worked,  gave  the  miners  an  average  net 
wage  which  varied  according  to  the  dis¬ 
tricts  affected  from  16#.  or  17#.  to  24#.  or 
25#.  a  week,  and  that  the  average  through¬ 
out  the  whole  area  was  not  more  than  20s. 
throughout  the  year.  I  have  examined  a 
ccmprehensive  return  Jof  gross  average 
wages  drawn  up  for  the  employers  in  these 
districts,  which  therefore  does  not  err  by 
understatement,  and  corrected  by  the 
necessary  deductions,  and  adjusted  to  the 
number  of  days  of  work,  it  does  not  dis¬ 
credit  this  estimate,  though  no  doubt  some 
few  coal-hewers  may  do  rather  better. 

AVhenever  a  dispute  in  the  coal  trade 
lays  a  tax  upon  the  pockets  of  the  public, 
you  may  always  expect  with  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  to  hear  (as  of  the  sea  serpent  in 
August)  of  the  pianos,  the  champagne, 
and  the  bull  pups’  mutton  chops.  The 
public  of  the  afternoon  tea-table,  the  din¬ 
ner  party,  and  the  club  have  recorded  and 
registered  these  monstrous  orgies  as  the 
disposing  and  discrediting  causes  of  all 
mining  strikes.  The  tradition  of  them 
dates  from  1873,  but  they  served  last  Au¬ 
gust  to  make  many  repirtations  for  “  know¬ 
ing  all  about  these  things — you  know.” 
Three  months  of  starvation  for  the  sake  of 
prime  vintages  and  the  ”  poop”  !  The 
strain  of  this  hypothesis  must,  we  fear, 
have  done  something  to  depreciate  these 
venerable  fictions.  At  any  rate,  the  mi¬ 
ners  should  in  future  have  credit  for  a  dis¬ 
position  to  die  like  gentlemen.  Yet  within 
this  last  fortnight  there  comes  up  smiling 
the  belated  (and,  of  course,  anonymous) 
correspondent  to  the  Times  with  his  tale 
of  the  Chesterfield  pitmen  and  their  aver¬ 
age  wage  throughout  the  year  of  £3  a 
week,  ‘‘  30#.  of  which  they  spend  regu¬ 
larly  in  drinking  and  betting.”  And  the 
Times  hawks  thrs  venomoits  rubbish  as 
though  there  were  either  truth  or  rele¬ 
vance  in  the  statement. 

The  public,  then,  as  usual,  cursed 
“  the  miners”  for  their  “  strike,”  and  the 
coal-owners  for  their  immediate  raid  of 
extortionate  prices  and  profits,  and  waited 
till  the  men  should  ”  come  to  reason,”  as 
it  remembered  vaguely  they  had  generally 
done  on  former  like  occasions  after  three 
or  four  week's  of  stoppage. 

The  situation  was  aggravated  by'  a  strike 
of  more  miners  in  Wales  and  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  to  repudiate  the  sliding  scale  un¬ 


der  which  their  wages  were  regulated. 
This  did  the  men  no  good  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  outside  public,  unskilled  in  in¬ 
dustrial  questions,  to  whom  a  ”  sliding 
scale,”  that  specious  but  discredited  ex¬ 
pedient,  still  appears  an  unexceptional  and 
equitable  device  for  combining  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  masters  and  men.  But  this  was  a 
side  issue  ;  the  strike  was  on  the  whole 
unsuccessful,  and  this  element  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  main  battle. 

The  Miners’  Federation  stood  out  stead¬ 
fastly  and  made  no  explanation  of  its  po¬ 
sition  in  reply  to  the  misunderstandings 
of  its  critics.  The  men  knew  what  they 
were  about,  if  the  lookers-on  did  not. 
This  vastest  of  industrial  wars  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  and  continued  with  proportionally 
less  intimidation  and  violence  than  any 
other  great  recent  struggle.  Indeed,  these 
have  been  almost  wholly  absent  through¬ 
out  most  of  the  area  affected  ;  and  the 
most  conspicuous  instance  has  been  the 
killing  at  Featherstone  by  troops  requisi¬ 
tioned  by  coal-owners  to  assist  in  defeating 
the  men,  and  precipitated  into  firing  on 
the  crowd  through  the  [apprehensions  of  a 
colliery  manager.  The  reason  of  this 
great  absence  of  intimidation  is  the  ex¬ 
tensive  organization  of  the  miners  and 
their  very  clear  general  understanding  of 
the  issue  and  the  principles  involved. 
Curiously,  too,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  who  still  believe  in  the  “  pestilent 
agitator,”  the  local  disturbances  have  been 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  numbers  of  dele¬ 
gates  sent  to  the  Federation  Council  by 
the  several  districts.  Yorkshire  sends 
five  ;  Lancashire  twenty-four.  Curiously, 
too,  from  the  same  point  of  view,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  the  best  educated  and  most  intel¬ 
ligent  district,  would  appear  to  be  most 
”  ridden”  by  these  ‘‘  agitators,”  whom, 
so  many  correspondents  to  the  newspapers 
tell  us,  the  men  follow  blindly  and  with¬ 
out  understanding.  The  fact  is  that  for 
two  years  past  the  organizers  of  the  F'ed- 
eration  have  foreseen  that  this  blow  would 
be  struck  by  the  employers  when  a  suit¬ 
able  occasion  should  arise  ;  and  the  result 
was  that  the  miners  were  prepared,  and 
knew,  when  at  length  the  blow  fell,  that 
they  must  act  as  one  man  or  be  lost. 

By  degrees  the  disquiet  of  the  public, 
the  increasing  disorganization  of  industry, 
and  the  revolt  of  individual  employers  be¬ 
gan  to  elicit  the  true  facts  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  miners’  case  grew  clearer. 
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Thanks  chiefly  to  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle,  it  began  to  be  recognized  that 
the  pretext  of  the  masters’  demand  was 
not  beyond  suspicion  ;  and  that  the  men’s 
wages  were  not  at  a  tigure  at  which  tliat 
demand  could  be  conceded  without  plung¬ 
ing  many  thousands  of  families  into  grind¬ 
ing  and  demoralizing  penury.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  issue,  whether  prices  should  rule 
wages  or  wages  prices,  we  may  consider 
anon  ;  what  now  appeared  was  a  question 
whether  the  masters’  contention  and  ac¬ 
tion  was  adopted  bona  Jide,  and  whether 
the  men  weie  justitied  in  resisting  at  all 
costs  any  reduction. 

Theie  was  plenty  of  criticism  of  the 
men,  from  the  point  of  view’  implied  in 
that  woid  “  justified.”  For  however 
much  the  miners  might  disdain  to  explain 
their  position  in  a  conflict  which  had  been 
foiced  upon  them,  and  in  which  they  had 
no  allci  native  to  resisting  the  attack  upon 
their  livelihood,  the  fact  that  so  many 
outsiders  wefe  affected  inevitably  pro¬ 
voked  rnoial  judgments.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  asked,  why  did  they  not  re¬ 
solve  that  those  who  could  return  to  woik 
at  the  foimer  rates  should  do  so  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  ?  They  voted  the 
contrary.  Was  not  this,  even  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  a  mistake  in  tactics  ? 
Such  a  return,  with  a  levy  on  those  re¬ 
turning,  would  have  proved  six  weeks 
earlier  that  the  master’s  case  was  nut  all 
sound,  and  their  financial  position  would 
have  been  strengthened.  They  have  since 
then  adopted  this  tactic.  There  was,  per¬ 
haps,  too  much  passive  doggedness  and 
too  little  generalship  here.  Then,  again, 
it  was  asked,  why  nut  go  to  aibitration  i 
TIure  seems  much  viitue  to  many  in  that 
“  blessed  w’ord”  arbitration.  Jiut  what 
was  the  question  to  be  arbitrated  on  ? 
The  masters’  contention  that  current  prices 
required  a  reduction  ?  With  contracts 
for  gas-coal  accepted  at  5s.  3r/.  a  ton  there 
would  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  answer. 
The  men’s  position  was  that  such  prices 
should  never  have  been  touched.  Arbi¬ 
trate  on  that  ?  Conceive  the  coriimcnts  of 
the  Ecouomiist  or  the  Times  on  such  a 
suggestion.  Unquestionably  the  men 
would  have  lost,  upon  grounds  they  judged 
iiieievant  to  the  issue,  in  any  arbitration 
conducted  on  the  lines  on  which  atbitra- 
tois  usually  proceed.  The  parties  could 
scarcely  have  agreed  on  the  terms  of  a 
reference.  The  only  point  which  the 
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men  could  consistently  have  submitted 
was  the  question  of  their  actual  average 
earnings,  and  of  the  effect  of  a  reduction 
on  their  standard  of  living.  But  this, 
though  its  discussion  might  have  hilped 
them  in  public  opinion  and  obtained  fur 
them  earlier  support,  would  no  doubt  have 
seemed  irrelevant  to  the  employers,  whose 
position  was  that  the  rates  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  maintained,  and  who  theretore 
could  not  commit  themselves  to  be  guided 
by  a  verdict  on  these  issues.  But  after 
all  the  men  were  nowise  bound,  under 
current  competitive  principles,  to  take 
counsel  of  or  satisfy  the  public  as  to  what 
rate  of  wages  they  should  put  up  with. 

The  altitude  of  the  employers,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  more  open  to  condemna¬ 
tory  criticism,  and  has  been  convicted  on 
at  least  some  damaging  charges.  It  has, 
for  instance,  been  admitted  through  the 
press  by  various  coal-owners  that  the  state 
of  ruling  prices  did  not,  except  potsibly 
in  the  case  of  particular  businesses,  war¬ 
rant  the  demand  of  an  eighteen  per  cent, 
reduction  of  wages.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  lock-out  has  resulted  in  enormous 
ptofits  on  stocks  in  hand  to  some  of  its 
most  determined  promoters.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  has  enabled  large  firms  to 
get  rid  of  engagements  to  sell  coal  at  cut¬ 
throat  rates,  and  has  given  them,  through 
famine  prices  to  the  public,  that  profit 
which  they  could  only  have  hoped  other¬ 
wise  to  reap  by  forcing  famine  wages  on 
the  men.  It  is  an  admissible  inference, 
and  it  has  been  more  than  hinted  by  cer¬ 
tain  seceders  from  the  ranks  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Owners  that  the  reason  why  the  no¬ 
tice  of  a  leduciion  so  unnecessarily  large 
was  so  suddenly  sprung  upon  the  men, 
when  the  need — if  it  existed — for  reduc¬ 
tion  could  have  long  been  foreseen  and 
the  change  effected,  if  at  all,  by  more 
moderate  steps,  was  that  it  was  known 
that  so  excessive  a  demand  would  not, 
and  could  not,  be  acceded  to  by  any  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  men  concerned,  and  that  a 
general  suspension  would  result,  to  the 
immediate  advantage  of  the  holders  of 
large  stocks  and  rotten  contracts,  and  with 
the  prospect  that  the  men  would  mean¬ 
while  be  starved  out  into  accepting  an 
abatement  of,  say,  half  the  ainounl  first 
demanded — for  tire  ”  fifteen  per  cent.” 
reduction  at  which  the  owners  that  still 
hold  out  have  expressed  themselves  willing 
to  re-open  will  no  doubt  soon  be  lowered 
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a  few  points  more.  And,  finally,  owneis 
have  made  no  secret  of  llieir  design  to  use 
this  crisis  to  destroy  the  organization  of 
the  men. 

But  excursions  into  moral  reprobation 
might  seem  out  of  place  in  a  critical  sur¬ 
vey  of  these  facts.  The  policy  of  the 
owners,  if  the  worst  that  has  been  said  of 
it  be  true,  is  no  more  than  an  ordinary 
business  transaction.  It  is  the  scale  of  it 
that  rivets  our  attention  ;  but  in  kind  or 
in  essential  cruelty  it  does  not  differ  from 
innumerable  daily  interpretations  of  the 
principle  that  “  business  is  business.” 
Setting  feeling  aside,  then,  we  may  glance 
brietly  at  the  economic  determinants  of 
the  artuatlori.  Assuming  the  most  honor¬ 
able  intentions  on  both  sides,  and  dealing 
fgiiin  in  the  first  place  with  the  men,  it  is 
asked  :  Are  they  not  fighting  against  the 
inevitable  ?  If,  as  the  masters  allege — 
and  as  we  will  for  the  sake  of  argument 
suppose  to  be  the  case — the  pits  cannot 
be  wor  ked  to  pay  expenses  at  ruling  prices, 
there  is  actually  less  money  available  for 
wages,  to  say  nothing  of  interest  and 
profits,  without  which,  it  may  bo  assumed, 
production  would  not  long  be  maintained 
at  its  present  amount.  Either,  then,  all 
wages  must  be  reduced,  or  the  worst  pay¬ 
ing  pits,  at  any  rate,  must  fall  out  of  work¬ 
ing  ;  for  of  course  some  pits  do,  and  al¬ 
ways  will,  yield  high  profits  at  any  con¬ 
ceivable  rate  of  wages.  This  argument 
appears  convincing  to  many  ;  and  the 
mtriers’  reply  that  the  prices  must  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  pay  their  minimum  wage  is 
scouted  as  a  paradox  of  puzzle-headed 
rnob-econornics. 

Now  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  new 
theory,  that  prices  are  the  arbiters  of 
wages,  which  has  been  quoted  as  a  kind 
of  Holy  Writ  by  the  official  apologists  for 
the  masters,  and  officious  advisers  of  the 
men,  is  too  new  for  some  slow-witted 
survivors  from  the  period  of  the  old  eco¬ 
nomics.  We  that  were  nurtured  on  the 
milk  of  Mrs.  Fawcett,  and  the  stronger 
meat  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  were  taught  to 
believe  that  the  basis  of  Exchange  Value 
was  Coat  of  Production,  and  that  the  first 
element  in  cost  of  production  was  a  wage 
determined  by  the  standard  of  life  of  the 
worker.  That,  after  thrs,  for  increase  of 
efficiency,  came  interest  or  profit  upon 
capital,  and  last  of  all,  out  of  the  surplus 
of  most  favored  sites  or  mines,  came  a 
balance  of  rent  which  equalized  wages 


thronshout  the  country,  and  averaged  the 
interest  on  investments.  No  doubt  this 
analysis  is  effete  ;  we  should  not  now 
teach  any  one  in  that  way  ;  but  it  passes 
rny  understanding  to  conceive  on  what 
ground  it  is  assumed  that  an  exact  extro¬ 
version  of  that  analysis,  and  the  statement 
of  all  its  terms  in  an  order  precisely  the 
reverse  is  now  the  orthodox  pronounce¬ 
ment  of  economics.  1  suggest,  with  timid¬ 
ity,  that  this  portentous  dogma  owes  its 
rampancy  in  the  present  dispute  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  coal  industry  the  last  term 
of  the  old  Ricardian  series  is  patently  and 
unquestionably  the  first.  The  first  charge 
on  production,  the  first  element  in  the  ex¬ 
change  value  of  coal,  is  Rent,  in  the  form 
of  rent,  royalties  and  wayleaves,  and  of 
fines  on  renewal  of  leases.  Every  ton 
raised  must  first  pay  from  threepence  to 
fiftecnpence  to  the  landlord.  This,  pos¬ 
sibly,  I  say,  may  explain  the  remarkable 
notion  that  price  comes  first,  then  rent, 
then  profit  and  interest  (on  watered  stock 
if  need  be),  and  last  of  all,  wages  to  share 
the  available  balance  :  which  i  take  to  be 
a  fair  statement  of  this  position.  Neither 
version  may  be  true  or  adequate,  but  we 
may  surely  have  leave  to  consider  that  the 
old  is  as  sound  as  the  new,  and  the  old  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  men. 

In  mentioning  royalties,  we  have  touched 
upon  a  factor  in  the  probh  m  presented  by 
our  coal  industry  which,  although  impor¬ 
tant  in  itself,  may,  as  regards  this  present 
controversy,  be  eliminated  as  a  constant 
quantity.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
variables  between  the  masters,  the  men, 
and  the  public  ;  profits,  wages,  and  prices. 
The  £4,200,000  paid  in  royalties  is  a  di¬ 
rect  tax  on  the  miners  and  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  which  only  nationalization  can  re¬ 
store  to  them.  Rut  in  this  regard  they 
need  not  be  distinguished  frern  Rent  in 
general. 

To  come  a  little  nearer  to  the  concrete. 
The  miner’s  economic  theory  is  supported 
by  the  argument  that  if  the  price  of  ctal 
has  fallen  to  a  rate  at  which  employers 
cannot  carry  on  their  busirivsses  without 
cutting  down  wages,  that  is  the  employ¬ 
ers’  own  fault.  Rarenthetically,  it  is  not 
the  fact  that  many  collieries  are  working 
at  a  loss.  The  dividends  declared  by  the 
joint-stock  companies  prove  this.  No 
doubt  many  joint-stock  collieries  have 
been  bought  too  dear  from  the  private 
vendor,  and  the  nominal  capital  over  which 
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dividends  must  be  spread  is  far  too  large,  lar  scale.  Moreover,  there  is  no  sound 
But  if  prices  have  been  driven  down  to  such  reason  why  wages  and  profits  should  vary 
a  level,  it  is  because  lessees,  believing  together  on  any  of  the  principles  usually 
they  could  force  reductions  on  the  men,  followed  in  sliding  scales  ;  and  their  inter- 
have  gone  into  the  market  and  sold  coal  pretation  gives  rise  to  endless  controversy, 
at  lower  rates  than  the  public  demanded  Nor  need  the  public  desire  to  see  profits 
or  desired,  most  buyers  having  been  satis-  increased  out  of  its  necessities,  and  wage- 
tied  with  things  as  they  were  for  some  earners  sharing  the  tainted  spoil.  But  I 
time  past.  Before  the  Durham  strike  of  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  at  any 
1892,  one  firm  in  Durham  is  stated  to  length  this  one  among  the  remedies  pro- 
have  offered  coal  to  the  London  Gas  Light  posed,  because,  though  scales  have  some 
Company  at  2s.  Gd.  per  ton  lower  than  any  advantages  in  the  averting  of  strikes  and 
Yorkshire  firm  could  or  would  offer  to  sell  lock-outs  (assuming  that  both  parties  abide 
at.  This  firm  got  the  order,  for  280,000  by  them,  which  they  often  do  not),  they 
tons.  And  are  we  then  to  say  that  the  are  off  the  line  of  development  of  indus- 
Durham  men  were  to  yield  to  “  economic  trial  policy  in  these  matteis  ;  and  there  is* 
necessity”?  The  gas  companies  are  not  the  slightest  probability  of  the  Miners’ 
among  the  largest  customers  of  the  col-  Federation  making  any  permanent  arrange- 
lieries,  and  it  is  with  them  that  the  most  inent  with  the  masters  on  any  such  basis, 
ruinous  bargains  are  made.  The  gas  com-  If  anything  of  the  kind  should  be  agreed 
panics  pay  dividends  which  range  from  to  at  any  pit  for  the  sake  of  concluding 
8  to  13  per  cent,  and  more  on  their  exag-  this  contest,  it  will  only  be  as  a  temporary 
gerated  and  dropsical  capitals.  Will  any  expedient  for  gaining  time  and  breath  ; 
one  maintain  that  to  keep  up  prices  against  and  it  will  certainly  be  thrown  over  on  the 
them  would  cause  any  hardship  to  the  earliest  suitable  opportunity, 
consumer  ?  Are  the  profits  of  the  railway  But,  it  is  answered  for  the  owners,  they 
companies  cut  so  low  that  they  must  re-  are  not  combined  ;  they  cannot  keep  up 
duce  either  their  coal  bills  or  their  wages  ?  prices  against  the  public  ;  they  would  if 
There  is  good  reason  for  alleging  that  in  they  could.  They  must  compete  and  cut 
many  instances  these  low  sales  have  been  each  other’s  throats  to  live.  J’lices, 
made  to  other  businesses  in  which  the  therefore,  do  go  down — you  must  deal 
coal  proprietors  were  directly  interested  ;  with  the  facts — they  are  diiven  down  by 
so  that  the  profits  of  both  concerns  were  competition  ;  and  when  they  are  down 
to  be  screwed  out  of  the  miners’  stomachs,  full  wages  cannot  be  paid.  The  men 
If  the  coal-owners  combined  to  keep  prices  must  suffer  ;  it  is  regrettable,  but  cannot 
at  a  reasonable  level,  as  they  can  combine  be  avoided.  Now  this  is  a  conclusive  an- 
to  beat  down  wages  and  break  up  the  fed-  swer  to  the  men.  If  prices  had  not  gone 
eration  of  the  unions,  they  could,  without  up,  or  if  they  fall  again  after  work  is  now 
extortion  against  the  public,  keep  their  resumed,  wages  must  be  cut  or  mines  be 
businesses  going  and  their  workers  properly  closed.  It  is  conclusive  in  more  senses 
paid.  That  is  the  men’s  contention,  and  than  this.  The  argument,  to  a  Socialist, 
Sir  George  Elliot’s  calculations  in  his  has  a  curiously  familiar  ring.  Now  one 
scheme  for  a  combined  Coal  Interests  thinks  of  it,  it  is  the  argument  of  Karl 
Trust  entirely  bear  it  out.  Marx  in  Das  Kapital.  Capitalist  employ- 

I  may  here  incidentally  observe  that  ers  compete,  the  big  ones  mrrs/ strive 
among  the  various  reasons  why  the  slid-  to  swamp  and  swallow  the  little  ones,  and 
ing  scale  system  has  been  condemned  after  consolidate  their  own  supremacy  ever  the 
trial  by  most  miners’  associations,  one  is  market  on  ever-narrowing  lines.  This 
that  a  scale  leaves  wages  directly  at  the  competition  must  incessantly  cut  money 
mercy  of  prices,  and  that  prices  are  prices  and  drive  down  the  wages  of  the 
wrecked  by  the  methods  and  for  the  rea-  worker.  That  is  his  argument  brittiy, 
sons  explained  above.  Further,  the  col-  and  it  leads,  by  another  road  than  Kiear- 
liery  business  is  one  in  which  periods  of  do’s,  to  that  thesis  of  the  iron  law  of 
high  profit  are  habitually  interleaved  with  wages  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Marxian 
periods  of  no  profit  at  all,  and  a  standard  conclusions.  It  appears  to  be  also  the 
struck  at  an  unfavorable  period  may  oper-  argument  of  the  Times  and  other  spokes- 
ate  most  unfairly  against  the  men  during  men  of  the  coal-owners  in  the  press.  I 
the  whole  of  the  currency  of  that  particu-  would  urge  those  who  honor  and  who 
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stand  by  onr  competitive  industrial  sys¬ 
tem,  to  be  very,  very  careful  of  uncover¬ 
ing  its  nakedness  in  this  ingenuous  fash¬ 
ion.  If  they  will  appeal  to  Civsar,  to 
Ciesar  they  must  go. 

If  the  masters  appeal  to  Socialist  prem¬ 
ises,  the  men  will  not  be  slow  to  follow 
with  the  Socialist  conclusion.  This  as  a 
fact  they  have  done  ;  and  the  Miners’ 
F'ederation  delegates  voted  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  at  the  Belfast  Trades’  Union  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  creation  of  a  Parliamentary 
fund  for  the  election  expenses  of  candi¬ 
dates  pledged  to  promote  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  collective  ownership  in  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  production,  distribution,  and  ex¬ 
change.  If  private  employers,  they  say, 
cannot  organize  and  regulate  production, 
if  the  workers  are  to  pay  them  half  their 
product  with  no  better  results  than  starva¬ 
tion  to  themselves  and  a  shortage  of  a 
quarter  of  a  year’s  supply  of  coal  to  the 
nation,  and  all  that  this  has  involved,  the 
sooner  industrial  democracy  takes  such 
responsibilities  off  these  impotent  shoulders 
the  better.  If  the  coal-owners  cannot 
keep  prices  at  a  level  which  will  guard  us 
from  such  cataclysms,  the  organized  work¬ 
ers  must  do  it  for  them — and,  indeed,  they 
alone  can  do  it.  The  workers,  as  trade 
unionists  on  the  one  hand,  must  maintain 
the  living  wage  as  the  bed-rock  basis  of 
price  ;  on  the  other,  as  citizens,  they 
must  effect  through  State  action  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  industry  which  individual 
ownership  has  failed  to  control.  The  loss 
by  this  battle  has  been  already  at  least 
£25,000,000  in  three  months — the  rate 
of  our  national  taxation.  It  would  be 
childish  for  belated  Individualists  to  at¬ 
tempt  any  longer  to  pretend  that  any 
wages  that  could  have  possibly  been  fixed 
for  the  mining  population  of  the  countr)% 
or  any  conceivable  stiffening  of  the  price 
of  coal  to  the  consumer,  could  have  left  a 
balance  of  economy  against  this  to  the 
credit  of  “  free  competition”  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  our  coal  trade. 

The  miners’  perception  and  acceptance 
of  these  views  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  present  situation  ;  and  it  may  safely 
be  prophesied  that  such  views  will  deter¬ 
mine  more  and  more  in  the  future  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  equilibrium  in  the  coal  Indus, 
try,  and  not  in  that  industry  alone.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  immediate  prospect,  and  the 
possible  steps  to  forestall  a  near  recurrence 
New  Sebies. — Vol.  LVIII^  No,  0. 


of  the  death-struggle  now  raging,  we  may 
hope,  and  it  seems  almost  certain,  that  at 
least  there  will  be  formed  a  board  of  con¬ 
ciliation,  and  perhaps  subordinate  district 
boards  on  which  delegates  of  masters  and 
men  may  meet  for  discussion  and  for  the 
removal  of  any  possible  misunderstand¬ 
ings.  It  is  conceivable,  though  not  very 
comfortingly  probable,  that  acute  indus¬ 
trial  warfare  might  at  times  be  averted 
through  the  operation  of  such  a  board. 
It  is  much  more  doubtful,  for  reasons, 
among  others,  already  referred  to,  whether 
any  aibitrative  tribunal  can  be  formed  to 
give  decisions  that  would  be  respected 
upon  serious  points  of  difference  that  may 
arise.  We  are  forced  to  this  discouraging 
anticipation  by  the  fact  that  employers 
and  men  do  not  meet  on  common  ground. 
As  regards  lesser  details  of  the  conduct  of 
work  in  the  mines,  interpretations  of  ac¬ 
cepted  rules  and  principles  and  similar 
matters,  joint  boards  and  arbitration  by 
experts  may  often  be  exceedingly  useful  ; 
but  on  the  fundamental  and  all  important 
questions  of  wages  and  (pending  legisla¬ 
tion)  of  hours,  there  is  no  permanent  basis 
for  arguing  toward  consent,  except  so  far 
as  an  appeal  to  mere  force  may  be  post¬ 
poned  by  a  convincing  demonstration  that 
one  side  is  overwhelmingly  the  stronger. 
But  in  such  a  case  the  force  is  only  veiled, 
and  a  reduction  of  wages  by  consent  un¬ 
der  such  conditions  does  not  signify  any 
real  agreement  or  conciliation,  but  indeed 
very  much  the  reverse. 

During  the  recent  lock-out  of  cotton 
workers  in  Lancashire  (when  the  masters 
were  trying  to  force  a  reduction  of  5  per 
cent,  in  wages)  there  appeared  in  the 
Times  a  letter  very  precious  in  its  old- 
fashioned  simplicity.  ”  A  Capitalist” 
wrote,  in  the  course  of  it,  as  follows  : 
”  This  combat  is  really  meant,  not  to  en¬ 
force  this  'paltry  reduction,  but  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  is  to  have  the  management  of  our 
mills — our  workpeople,  or  we  who  own  the 
mills  and  supply  the  capital.'*  This  is, 
in  a  nutshell,  the  real  issue  involved  in 
every  one  of  these  great  fights  of  the  last 
five  years.  At  the  date  when  this  letter 
appeared  the  Shipping  Federation  had 
just  entered  on  an  attempt  to  cripple  the 
organization  of  the  Hull  dock-workers, 
and  to  smash  up  the  Seamen  and  Fire¬ 
men’s  Union — the  latter  an  aim  which 
they  have  since  then  steadily  pursued  by 
47 
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every  despicable  and  pettifogging  device 
that  their  money  could  command.  The 
coal-owners  are  on  the  same  road. 

The  Hull  dock  strike  was  an  ill-advised 
struggle.  The  ramilication  of  interests 
involved  in  dock  business  is  so  vast  that 
no  sectional  trade  union  could  control  it. 
But  trade  unionism  is  barren  if  it  remains 
a  mere  device  for  raising  wages,  and  does 
not  go  on  to  the  organization  and  regulation 
of  production.  Yet  no  trade  union — cer¬ 
tainly  nut  the  Uull  Dockers,  not  the  Min¬ 
ers’  Federation,  not  even  that  of  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Operatives,  which,  perhaps,  comes 
nearest  to  ability  to  do  so — is  in  a  position 
at  once  to  assume  irresponsible  control  of 
its  own  industry.  Nor  would  it  be  toler¬ 
able  that  it  should  do  so.  We  do  not 
want  “  the  mine  for  the  miner,”  any 
more  than  “  the  sewer  for  the  sewer- 
men.”  The  great  engines  of  our  national 
subsistence  are  not  to  be  run  as  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  for  the  pn  fit  of  the  engineers, 
any  more  than  for  that  of  private  capital¬ 
ist  owners.  This  the  “  New  Unionists” 
see  clearly  enough,  and  it  is  this  that  in¬ 
spires  their  policy  of  industrial  democracy. 

The  Zurich  Internationa!  Socialist  Con¬ 
gress  declared  that  the  establishment  of 
Social  Democracy  must  be  worked  for 
along  two  main  lines — trade  union  organi¬ 
sation,  and  political  organi.zation  of  the 
workers.  This  programme  needs  to  bo 
filled  by  the  definition  of  a  third  line  of 
advance.  Besides  trade  unionism  to  as¬ 
sert  the  standard  of  living  and  the  limits 
of  work,  besides  legislation  to  control  the 
general  principles  and  conditions  of  in¬ 
dustry,  there  must  be  built  up  a  social  tis¬ 
sue  of  citizen  workeis  actually  conducting 
and  directing  industry  as  public  servants. 
This  is  the  road  of  national  and  municipal 
ownership  in  the  means  of  production. 
It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  a  central  Govern¬ 
ment  in  London  directing  all  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  country.  No  Socialist  ever 
does  so.  But  he  recognizes  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  competitive  capitalism  can  only  be 
ousted  by  the  substitution  of  organization 
to  do  the  work  it  dues,  but  does  so  ill, 
and  that  this  organization  must  be  built 
up  by  trade  unionism,  legislation,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Collectivism,  national  and 
local. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  movement  as  this 
the  employer — the  coal-owner — has  no 
permanent  place  of  abiding.  There  can 
be,  and  will  be,  no  lasting  adjustment  of 


the  interests  of  masters  and  men.  The 
workers  of  the  country,  as  their  organiza¬ 
tion  and  understanding  advance,  must  in¬ 
evitably  claim  more  and  more.  The 
‘‘  master”  is,  indeed,  effacing  himself 
daily  in  the  impersonal  capitalism  of  lim¬ 
ited  companies.  The  men  have  caught 
the  Socialist  idea,  and  must  and  will  go 
forward.  They  intend  to  absorb  the  capi¬ 
talist.  They  have  declared  it  at  the  Bel¬ 
fast  Congress.  And  all  who  desire  to 
avoid  a  recuireuce  of  this  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  will  work  with  them,  along  their 
lines,  to  do  this.  Coal-owners  cannot 
compromise  with  such  a  movement ;  they 
can  only  fight,  and  fight  with  the  weapon 
of  starvation.  They  say  there  are  too 
many  men  in  the  mines  ;  but  they  resist 
the  eight  hours’  day,  which  would  absorb 
any  excess  there  may  really  be.  Their 
system,  and  their  whole  economic  theory, 
requires  this  reserve.  They  cannot  keep 
up  prices  :  they  must  needs  have  a  surplus 
of  workers  to  keep  down  wages,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  men  from  determining  prices 
thernsilves. 

Because  this  is  the  essence  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  we  cannot  yet  prophesy  peace — not 
even  if  Sir  George  Elliot’s  very  notable 
scheme  is  carried  out.  This  scheme  pro¬ 
poses,  briefly,  to  consolidate  all  coal  prop¬ 
erties  into  a  Trust,  allotting  to  present 
owners  the  estimated  value  of  their  inter¬ 
ests  in  one-third  five  per  cent,  debentures 
and  two-thirds  ordinary  shares  ;  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  pension  fund  for  the  men  ;  to 
fix  uniform)  wages  at  a  fair  minimum  rate, 
and  to  raise  them  according  to  profits  ;  to 
fix  the  prices  of  coal  to  the  public  at  a 
figure  which  will  be  low,  beeause  of  the 
immense  economy  of  working  which  the 
consolidation  will  unquestionably  permit, 
and  to  reduce  the  price,  under  control  of 
a  State  Board,  whenever  a  fifteen  per 
cent,  dividend  is  reached.  In  short,  it 
undertakes  to  do  most  things  which  the 
coal-owners  have  said  cannot  be  done. 
It  is  understood  that  most  owners  have 
agreed  to  co-operate  in  the  carrying  out 
of  this  scheme,  and  it  is  strongly  to  be 
hoped  it  may  go  through.  Properly  con¬ 
trolled  by  Government,  it  can  do  nothing 
but  good  ;  and  if  successful  it  wril  set  at 
rest  the  question  whether  the  coal  supply 
can  ever  be  administered  as  a  single  na¬ 
tional  concern.  For  if  this  can  be  done 
by  the  paid  officers  of  a  corporation  of 
shareholders,  it  can  be  done  by  the  paid 
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officers  of  a  corporation  of  citizens,  and 
the  profits  returned  to  the  public.  To 
talk  of  nationalization  as  an  immediate 
remedy  is  idle.  Expropriation,  by  pur¬ 
chase  or  otherwise,  is  no  measure  for  this 
Parliament  or  the  next.  We  can  tax  min¬ 
ing  royalties  and  profits,  as  wo  can  tax  all 
unearned  incomes  ;  but  we  could  not  in  a 
moment  command  the  organic  tissue  for 
carrying  on  the  functions  required.  We 
can  build  up  that  tissue  locally,  as  we  are 
building  it  up  in  other  industries,  by  the 
extension  of  municipal  enterprise  ;  but 
for  the  speedy  establishment  of  a  national 
organization,  to  adjust  the  innumerable 
special  problems  of  particular  pits  and  dis¬ 
tricts,  a  trust  is  the  most  practicable  ex¬ 
pedient.  It  would  organize  the  whole 
business,  distinguish  the  capitalist  inter¬ 
est  from  that  of  the  workers’  over  the 
whole  field,  and  hand  over  the  destined 
victims  with  but  one  neck  for  their  ulti¬ 
mate  execution.  With  profits  duly  taxed, 
and  the  conditions  of  work  and  prices  pre¬ 
scribed  by  State  control,  the  result  would 
be  similar  to  that  of  the  leasing  of  mines 
by  the  State.  If  the  scheme  goes  through 
it  will  probably  improve  matters  all  round 
for  a  time  ;  and  whether  the  inevitable 
assault  on  it  will  come  from  within,  by  a 
strike  once  mote  disorganizing  production, 
or  from  without,  through  political  action 
by  the  workers  at  large,  can  hardly  be 
guessed. 

l>ut  we  must  not  reckon  on  the  success 
of  private  schemes,  however  heroic.  No 
lasting  help  can  come  to  men  except  out 
of  their  own  intelligent  action  ;  and  we 
must  consider  what  in  any  case  might  be 
done  toward  nationally  safeguarding  this 
most  vital  of  our  national  industries.  The 
unions,  at  least,  know  their  business  in 
the  matter.  Sir  George  Elliot  agrees  with 
them  as  to  the  minimum  standard  of 
wages.  So  do  the  Collectivists  and  Pro¬ 
gressive  Radicals  all  over  the  country. 
They  have  to  set  the  standard  of  living 
according  to  the  conditions  of  their  indus¬ 
try.  The  workers,  as  citizens,  must 
strengthen  the  unions,  and  stay  the  feeble 
hands  of  the  employers  by  insisting  on 
the  eight  hours’  day  in  mines.  This  will 
do  much  to  steady  production  and  prices. 
And  they  must  get  power  for  municipal 
and  local  authorities,  not  only  to  organize 
the  distribution  of  coal  in  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  but  to  own  their  own  collieries  and 
coal-ships  for  their  supply  of  gas  and 


household  coal,  for  the  supply  of  the  en¬ 
gines  of  their  works  departments,  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  their  schools  and  institutions, 
and  for  all  other  services  that  may  pass 
into  public  management.  Colliery  towns 
might  advantageously  own  and  work  their 
local  pits.  In  any  case  public  bodies 
should  get  their  supplies  from  those  mines 
only  where  the  standard  wage  is  paid. 
Such  measirres  will  not  “  nationalize”  the 
coal  supply  in  the  full  sense  intended  by 
the  superficial  irse  of  that  word — they 
will  not,  for  instance,  tDuch  the  export 
trade,  or  much  of  the  supply  to  manufac¬ 
turers — but  they  would  be  the  opening  of 
the  road  toward  that  end,  and  are  capable 
of  indefinite  extension.  Meanwhile,  any 
developments  of  this  kind  bring  us  for¬ 
ward  toward  the  substance  of  ‘‘  nationali¬ 
zation.”  They  set  the  national  standard 
of  wages  determined  by  the  workers,  and 
thereby  they  steady  and  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  all  workers  still  in  private  em¬ 
ployment.  They  thus  win  back  some¬ 
thing  from  rent  and  profits  over  and  above 
that  portion  of  them  saved  by  the  public 
ownership  of  industrial  concerns.  They 
tend  to  equalize  wages — or  rather  the  net 
advantages  of  diffennt  employments — as 
Sir  G.  Elliot’s  scheme  proposes  to  equal¬ 
ize  them  throughout  the  coal  industry, 
and  as  every  advance  of  Democratic  Col¬ 
lectivism  tends  to  equalize  them  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  They  tend  to  steady  pro¬ 
duction,  for  while  miners  in  private  em¬ 
ployment,  fighting  for  their  lives  against 
shareholders  fighting  for  profit,  gain  sym¬ 
pathy  and  public  support,  public  servants, 
with  an  assured  subsistence,  and  a  rate  of 
wage  that  the  wage-earners  themselves 
have  settled,  become  mutineers  if  they 
strike,  and  get  little  countenance  in  a 
struggle  against  the  commonwealth. 

The  miners’  claim  to  a  living  wage, 
then,  is  identical  in  significance  with  the 
whole  of  the  Collectivist  programme  as  it 
appears  in  contemporary  politics,  and 
every  advance  attained  on  every  item  of 
that  programme  strengthens  the  position 
both  of  the  miners  and  of  the  wage-earn¬ 
ers  in  every  other  industry.  One  question 
may  by  anticipation  be  answered.  How, 
it  is  often  asked,  can  you  possibly  raise 
wages  all  round  ?  There  need  be  no  mis¬ 
take  or  ambiguity  as  to  the  reply.  Mostly 
out  of  rent  and  interest — at  any  rate,  as 
far  as  they  will  go — by  combination,  tax¬ 
ation,  regulation  of  industry,  and  exUnr 
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aion  of  public  ownership.  The  miners’ 
battle  means  no  less  than  that,  and  the 
miners’  leaders  know  it. 

This  conflict,  then,  is  the  outcome  of  a 
new  constructive  idea,  encountering  the 
forms  of  an  old  system.  It  is  part  of  the 
awakening  of  the  working  class  to  self- 
consciousness  and  deliberate  common  pur¬ 
pose.  A  movement  of  this  kind  is  not 
turned  back  by  reverses  ;  it  destroys  both 
its  instruments  and  their  opponents  rather. 
The  tyranny  of  the  idea  is  inexorable,  as 
has  been  seen  in  the  sufferings  of  the  min¬ 
ers  in  this  contest.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  such  a  movement,  if  it  cannot  build 
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up  the  executive  organization  for  its  ends, 
might  ruin  in  the  attempt  the  trade  of  a 
country  (the  coal  trade,  at  any  rate,  is 
safe  from  this),  just  as  the  revolutionary 
idea  in  France  has  been  too  strong  for  the 
executive  capacity  of  her  citizens  and  has 
left  her  in  political  impotence  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
fear  this  in  England  if  the  lesson  of  this 
bad  business  be  laid  to  heart,  and  it  be 
clearly  realized  that  such  industrial  strug¬ 
gles  are  not  mere  casual  illustrations  of  in¬ 
flexible  economic  laws,  l)ut  the  prophetic 
mirror  of  constructive  democratio  states¬ 
manship.  —  Contemporary  Review. 
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1  HAVE  described  on  a  former  occasion 
the  general  aspects  of  the  streets  of  St. 
Petersburg,  together  with  some  of  the 
types  of  humanity  infesting  those  streets. 

1  now  propose  to  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  look  of  a  Russian  village  and 
of  its  inhabitants,  with  a  word  or  two  as 
to  the  life  lived  by  the  ordinary  moujik, 
or  rather  krestydnin.  Let  us  drive  out 
from  the  stuccoed  grandeur  of  the  Metrop¬ 
olis  toward  the  increasing  squalor  of  its 
suburbs.  The  stucco  soon  gives  place  to 
wooden  structures  as  we  approach  the 
boundaries  of  the  town,  and  long  before 
wc  reach  the  open  country  we  shall  have 
left  all  such  magnificence  as  bricks  and 
mortar  far  behind.  There  is  nothing 
around  us  now  but  wooden  houses,  some 
tidy  and  well  kept,  but  mostly  neglected 
and  ruinous  ;  chaotic  gardens  increase  in 
numbers,  their  principal  feature  being, 
not  flowers  and  lawns,  but  gigantic  swings, 
parallel-bars  and  “giant-strides;”  all  of 
which  seem  to  grow  naturally  out  of  the 
sandy  soil  of  the  place,  and  without  which, 
apparently,  no  garden  is  complete.  The 
roads  are  gradually  deteriorating.  They 
were  bad  enough  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  they  are  far  worse  here  ;  what  will 
they  be  like  when  wc  reach  the  now  rap¬ 
idly  nearing  environs  of  the  city'  ?  The 
open  carriage  in  which  we  are  seated,  and 
which  is  drawn  by  two  automatic-looking 
steeds  who  are  certainly  fatalists,  and  take 
things  as  they  come — whippings,  swear¬ 
ings,  endearments,  etc. — without  betray¬ 


ing  the  slightest  interest,  rumbles  along  in 
and  out  of  deep  holes  and  ruts,  which  the 
coachman  docs  not  dream  of  avoiding,  at 
an  average  pace  of  five  miles  to  the  hour. 
Nothing  will  persuade  these  horses  to  ac¬ 
celerate  their  movements  ;  they  know 
their  business,  and  are  ready  to  do  it,  as 
per  agreement  ;  but  as  for  assuming  a 
fancy  rate  of  progression  for  even  a  lim¬ 
ited  distance,  oh,  dear  no  !  They  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Russian  proverb,  which 
teaches  them  that  “  the  slower  you  go, 
the  further  you’ll  get  !”  Therefore,  the 
pace  is  five  miles  an  hour,  and  at  this  fig¬ 
ure  it  will  remain,  be  the  journey  two 
miles  or  twenty.  Consequently  it  is  a  full 
hour  before  we  reach  the  limits  of  the 
town,  and  find  ourselves  in  full  view  of 
the  open  country.  And  what  a  dead  level 
it  is,  now  we  have  reached  it,  and  how 
destitute  of  every  feature  which  goes  to 
make  up  the  beauty  of  a  landscape. 
There  is  not  a  hill  or  even  a  rise  of  twenty 
feet  within  sight.  The  belt  of  pine  wood 
which  separates  suburb  from  country,  and 
through  which  we  have  just  passed,  is  re¬ 
peated  here  and  there  at  intervals,  in  each 
direction,  suggesting  the  inference  that 
the  whole  area  was  ai  some  no  very  dis¬ 
tant  period  covered  by  one  unbroken  for¬ 
est  of  pine-trees.  Over  the  patches  of 
plain  which  occupy  the  space  between  the 
belts  of  dark  wood,  fields  of  growing  grass 
and  oats  alternate  with  vast  areas  of  moor¬ 
land,  picked  out  with  frequent  clumps  of 
low  bushy  cover,  suggesting  all  sorts  of 
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teuiptin"  possibilities  to  the  spoitsinaii’s 
eye.  Ilcie  and  there  a  village  may  be 
noticed,  generally  in  the  centre  of  the 
spaces  devoted  to  cultivation,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  herd  of  cows  dotted  over  the  plain 
gives  a  touch  of  life  to  a  scene  depress- 
ingly  devoid  of  animation  and  interest. 

It  is  a  holiday,  some  minor  saint’s  day 
probably  ;  anyhow,  there  is  ample  excuse 
for  Ivan  Ivanovitch  to  spend  the  day  in 
the  vodka-house,  llis  glass  may  be  wast¬ 
ing  away  for  want  of  cutting,  or  the  whole 
herd  of  village  cows  may  be  disporting 
themselves  in  his  oat-field  ;  but  Ivan  is 
not  going  to  incur  the  implacable  hostility 
of  a  saint,  even  a  second-rate  one,  by 
doing  a  stroke  of  work  on  his  anniversaiy 
— not  if  ho  knows  it.  So  his  grass  may 
wither  and  the  cows  may  enjoy  themselves 
to  the  top  of  their  bent,  but  Ivan  remains 
at  home  or  in  his  beloved  kahuk.  Conse¬ 
quently  there  is  but  little  human  life  to 
animate  the  scene.  Here  and  there  a  soli¬ 
tary  red-shiited  peasant  may  be  observed 
working  single-handed  m  his  field  ;  but 
he  is  probably  an  impious  creature  whose 
crop  is  sure  to  fail,  or  that  rara  avis  in 
rural  Russia,  a  teetotaller.  In  a  word, 
the  prospect  is  dreary  to  a  degree.  Some 
one  who  is  an  authority  *on  these  matters 
(I  fear  I  cannot  remember  his  name, 
doubtless  the  reader  will  supply  the  omis¬ 
sion)  has  said  that,  however  uninteresting 
the  landscape  may  appear,  all  that  the  be¬ 
holder  need  do  is  to  raise  his  «yes  to  the 
sky  above  liim,  whi  h,  says  this  writer,  is 
invariably  beautiful.  This  may  be  true  ; 
but  on  this  particular  morning  which  I  am 
now  discussing,  the  sky  above  us  is  so 
blue  and  so  blazing  that  it  would  be  a  fool¬ 
ish  action  to  turn  one’s  gaze  upon  it  for 
relief  :  the  eyes  of  the  most  ardent  would 
water.  Let  us  therefore  use  those  organs 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  one  from 
among  the  villages  within  sight  for  our 
proposed  visit.  They  are  all  the  same  ap¬ 
parently.  Let  us  leave  the  matter  to  our 
driver,  stipulating  only  that  he  chooses 
the  tillage  which  is  approached  by  the 
least  murderous  road.  We  are  soon  jog¬ 
ging  along  over  a  track  which  cannot  surely 
justify  its  description  as  given  to  us  by 
the  ‘‘  isvoschick.*’  He  selected  it  as  the 
best.  We  promptly  conclude  that  our 
driver  is  a  person  of  humor,  though  he 
does  not  Iook  it,  and  that  this  is  one  of 
his  jokes.  If  this  be  in  reality  the  best 
road  available,  what,  we  wonder,  can  the 


others  be  like  ?  It  is  a  mere  succession 
of  immense  pits,  formed  by  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  several  of  the  huge  cobbles,  of 
which  the  road  was  oiiginally  made. 
Some  of  these  holes  are  tilled  up  with 
rubbish,  broken  crockery,  etc.,  near  the 
village,  still  green  boughs  of  trees  further 
away  ;  others  are  left  unfilled,  and  into, 
thesu  the  carriage  wheels  plunge,  in  a 
manner  which  sets  us  wondering  what  the 
springs  are  made  of  that  can  stand  such 
treatment,  and,  further,  whether  there  is 
a  surgeon  anywhere  within  a  mile  or  two. 
We  find,  afterward,  that  the  springs  of 
our  carriage  have  succumbed  long  since, 
and  are  merely  tied  up  with  cord,  and  that 
most  carriages  employed  to  visit  the  sub¬ 
urbs  or  the  country  are  in  this  condition. 

The  village  is  now  but  half  a  mile  away', 
let  us  get  out  and  walk.  This  is  decid¬ 
edly  better,  and  here  we  are,  at  last,  close 
to  the  village  which,  as  the  taxation  board 
at  its  eritrance  informs  us,  is  called  Drev- 
no,  and  contains  “  forty-seven  souls.” 
My  friend,  who  understands  these  matters, 
explains  that  the  “  souls”  arc  the  male  in¬ 
habitants,  those  among  whom  the  land-tax 
imposed  upon  the  village  is  divided,  and 
who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  communal 
land  around  the  village  in  shares  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  working-power  of  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  Each  ‘‘  soul”  pays  for  the  share  of 
land  allotted  to  him.  Where  the  land  is 
good  and  repays  its  owner  for  cultivation, 
the  peasant  will,  at  the  periodical  redis¬ 
tribution,  gladly  accept  all  that  the  village 
council,  or  Mtr,  can  be  persuaded  to  ap¬ 
portion  to  him.  If  the  land  is  bad,  the 
reverse  is  the  lase,  each  peasant  finding  a 
hundred  excuses  for  taking  over  the  small¬ 
est  possible  proportion  of  the  communal 
acres.  The  [)easant  with  five  stalwart  sons 
is  sure  to  make  a  good  thing  of  his  land, 
while  the  moirjik  whose  children  are  all 
daughters,  and  who  is  obliged  to  farm  his 
tiny  corner  of  land  single-handed,  is 
marked  out  for  semi-rtarvation  and  hard¬ 
ship,  unless,  fortunately  for  him,  the  al¬ 
lotments  are  regulated  by  his  fellow-vil¬ 
lagers  with  a  wise  breadth  of  view  as  re¬ 
gards  the  special  merits  and  needs  ef  each 
case  ;  thus,  though  the  widow  with  one 
small  son  and  half  a  dozen  grown-up  girls 
— a  sum-total  of  one  soul  atnong  eight — 
would  be  entitled  by  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law  (or  rather  tradition,  for  the  Mir  is 
governed  by  no  written  law,  but  only  by 
the  traditions  of  centuries)  to  but  one 
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portion  of  land,  she  will  no  more  expect 
to  be  allotted  the  stiictly  accurate  share 
due  to  her  son  than  will  the  mother  of  a 
largo  family  of  small  male  children  ex- 
ect,  or  desire,  to  have  apportioned  to 
er  a  large  tract  of  land  which  she  and 
her  babies  may  be  entitled  to,  but  could 
not  possibly  cultivate.  It  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  above  facts  that  the  peri¬ 
odical  meetings  of  the  Mir  for  the  redis¬ 
tribution  of  communal  lands  are  functions 
marked  by  considerable  animation  and  oc¬ 
casionally  some  warmth  of  argument. 

The  fields  alongside  of  which  we  pass, 
as  we  proceed  toward  the  village,  are  all 
divided  into  long  strips,  each  strip  being 
the  property  of  one  moujik.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  arrangement  is  that  occa¬ 
sionally  a  large  hayfield  may  be  seen  with 
one  strip  in  the  centre  devoted  to  oats,  or 
vice  versa  ;  another  field  may  be  divided 
into  plots  of  all  sorts  of  grain  or  potatoes  ; 
while  a  third  may  present  an  unbroken  ex¬ 
panse  of  waving  oats.  As  a  rule  each  peas¬ 
ant  owns  several  strips  of  land,  situated 
in  dillerent  parts  of  the  commune  ;  thus, 
ncit  only  the  quantity  but  also  the  quality 
of  the  land  is  considered  in  the  equitable 
distribution  of  the  common  property  which 
the  moujiks  effect  for  themselves  and  each 
other. 

But  here  we  arc  at  the  village  itself  and 
in  tho  midst  of  the  village  street.  The 
cows  are  coming  up  the  centre  of  it,  a 
wide  phalanx  with  straggling  wings  ;  there 
is  no  room  for  us.  The  cows  evidently 
consider  us  de  trap,  for  they  march  along 
without  regard  to  the  fact  that  we  too  need 
a  modicum  of  space.  We  are  obliged  to 
take  refuge  within  a  yard  whose  gate  is 
opportunely  open,  an  actron  on  our  part 
fttriously  resented  by  first  one  dog  and 
then  a  whole  pack  of  dogs,  which  ap¬ 
proach  with  every  intention,  apparently, 
of  tearing  us  limb  from  limb.  I  soon 
learn,  however,  that  one  need  but  bend 
to  pick  up  a  stone,  and  before  one’s  back 
has  straightened  itself  there  is  not  a  vil¬ 
lage  dog  in  sight.  Now  the  cows  have 
passed  out  of  the  street  on  their  way  to 
the  communal  pasturage,  so  we  can  re¬ 
sume  our  tour  of  inspection.  Along  both 
sides  of  the  one  street  which  runs  through 
the  village  stand  tho  peasants’  huts.  These 
are  nearly  all  alike,  only  in  different  stages 
of  decay.  There  is  hardly  one  which 
does  not  present  some  sign  of  incipient 
ruin,  neither  are  there  any  two  huts  facing 
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the  same  way.  Some  offer  a  full  front  to 
the  street,  others  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  world,  some  push  forward  an  angle, 
as  though  shy  of  being  seen  at  full  face  ; 
the  general  impression  given  by  the  hap. 
hazard  array  of  ruinous  habitations  being, 
that  they  had  been  brought  to  the  localilv 
en  masse,  and  set  down  “anjhow,”  pro 
tern,,  and  tnat  they  had  not  possessed  the 
energy  to  set  themselves  straight,  but  had 
preferred  to  remain  as  originally  placed. 
Each  hut  possesses  a  yard  which  is  knee- 
deep  in  mud  and  filth,  and  in  which  may 
be  obtained  a  glimpse  of  an  open  slud, 
wherein  are  stored  sledges,  ploughs,  ma¬ 
nure-carts,  and  agricultural  implements,  all 
of  which  property  appears  to  be,  like  the 
houses  themselves,  in  the  last  stage  of  de¬ 
cay. 

The  cottages  consist  of  one  room  and  a 
garret,  some  few  possessing  a  second  room, 
which  appears  to  be  given  over  to  poultry 
and  dogs,  together  with  odds  and  ends 
such  as  snowshoes,  firewood  and  empty 
bottles.  There  is  scarcely  a  hirt  which 
can  boast  of  an  entire  window  ;  at  least 
one  of  the  small  panes  of  glass  is  invaiia- 
bly  absent,  the  vacuum  being  filled  up 
with  part  of  an  old  cotton  dress,  which  is 
bunched  into  it  in  the  best  way  that  the 
lady  of  the  house  can  get  it  to  stick,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  appearances.  Somewhere 
about  the  outer  wall  of  each  house  will  be 
found  a  rough  picture  designed  to  repre¬ 
sent  either  a  ladder  or  a  bucket,  or  a  coil 
of  rope.  This  mysterious  sign  is  intended 
to  indicate  what  part  the  proprietor  is 
bound  to  play  in  case  of  fire  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  what  article  he  is  expected  to 
supply  toward  the  work  of  extinguishing 
the  fiames. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  experience  to  enter 
Ivan  Ivanovitch’s  home,  for  if  there  is  one 
thing  in  the  world  that  Ivan  cordially  dis¬ 
likes  and  banishes,  it  is  fresh  air  within 
the  house.  He  loves  to  have  his  room 
reeking  with  heat  and  frowsiness.  He 
will  not  open  his  window  if  he  can  help 
it,  however  warm  the  weather.  It  is  a 
special  dispensation  of  Providence,  or  a 
beautiful  provision  of  Nature,  that  Ivan  is 
occasionally — nay,  frequently  drunk  and  ' 
breaks  one  of  his  windows.  Were  this 
not  so  he  and  his  family  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  asphyxiated.  Thoirgh  the  room 
we  now  enter  has  two  panes  broken,  the 
atmosphere  is  hardly  supportable.  The 
room  is  of  good  size,  but  a  large  portion 
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of  it  is  occupied  by  a  huge  stove  of  plas¬ 
tered  brick.  When  the  weather  is  cold 
this  stove  is  hot  day  and  night,  and  han 
and  his  family  sKtp  on  the  top  of  it, 
where  there  is  accommodation  for  half  a 
dozen,  at  a  pinch.  Round  the  walls  runs 
a  narrow  bench,  and  in  one  corner  is  a 
table.  At  this  table  sits  the  lady  of  the 
house  taking  her  dinner,  which  consists  of 
a  slice  of  black  bread  with  plenty  of  salt. 
The  children  prefer  to  eat  their  share  out¬ 
side,  in  the  road.  As  for  Ivan  himself, 
he  is  feasting  upon  a  salt  herring  at  the 
kahak  ;  salt  herrings  are  thirsty  fare  and 
require  the  assistance  of  copious  libations 
of  vodka,  therefore  the  kahak  is  a  handier 
place  in  which  to  eat  it  than  his  own 
apartment.  Besides,  Gavril  Nicolaievitch 
is  obliging  with  a  tune  on  i\\Q  garmonkay 
and  no  Russian  will  stir  from  the  spot 
where  a  garrnonka  is  playing. 

Mrs.  Ivan  greets  us  with  a  bow  and  a 
smile,  showing  a  set  of  splendid  teeth  as 
she  does  so.  She  is  a  pretty  woman,  but 
somewhat  worn  and  tired-looking  ;  her 
life  is  not  an  easy  one,  for  besides  her 
domestic  duths  and  the  care  of  her  chil¬ 
dren,  she  takes  her  share  of  work  in  the 
Helds,  and,  since  her  husband  is  a  bit  of 
a  drunkard,  occasionally  does  his  share  as 
well  as  her  own.  Hlyeh  da  soil!" 
(“  Bread  and  salt  !”)  is  our  greeting  to 
this  lady  :  it  is  the  Russian  equivalent  for 
“Good  appetite  to  you  !”  She  replies, 

Meelostge  ptosem!"  (“We  beg  your 
charity  !’’)  which  implies  that  the  victuals 
are  not  “  up  to  much,”  but  that,  such  as 
they  are,  you  are  welcome  to  share. 
Madam  informs  us  that,  this  being  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  Saint-somebody,  Ivan  is  not 
at  work,  but,  as  usual,  at  the  kabak. 

“  How  came  you  to  marry  such  a  man 
as  your  husband?”  asks  my  companion, 
with  a  bluntness  which  surprises  and 
shocks  me.  Avdotia  Egorevna  is  not  in 
the  least  disconcerted,  however,  by  this 
very  plain  question.  “  Oh,”  she  says, 
“  I  didn’t  choose  him,  of  course  ;  rny 
parents  did  that  for  nte.  I  haled  him  at 
first,  but  now  I’m  rather  fond  of  the  poor 
old  vodka  bottle.” 

What  divine  particle,  I  wondered,  had 
this  good  woman  discovered  in  her  drunk¬ 
en,  swearing,  bullying  partner  to  cause 
her  to  change  her  opinion  of  him  !  Truly 
the  ways  of  woman  are  mysterious.  Av¬ 
dotia,  as  shs  finishes  her  short  speech,  ac¬ 
tually  has  a  tear  in  her  eye.  I  determine 


on  the  spot  that  Avdotia  is  a  “  good  sort,” 
and  prestnt  her  with  a  rouble — a  mark  of 
admiration  which  she  immensely  appreci¬ 
ates,  dashing  awav  the  tear  with  the  back 
of  her  hand  and  beaming  all  over,  as  she 
expresses  her  hope  that  “  God  will  give 
me  health.” 

There  are  her  children  outside — a  little 
boy  with  grimy  face,  and  nothing  but  a 
short  print  shirt  to  clothe  his  small  brown 
person,  and  two  tiny  girls,  in  print  dresses 
down  to  their  toes  ;  all  three  munching 
large  lumps  of  black  bread,  and  playing 
at  some  game  which  appears  to  resemble 
“  kmrckle-bones.”  Avdotia  inforttrs  us, 
in  reply  to  our  question  as  to  whether  the 
share  of  land  apportioned  to  her  husband 
is  sufficient  to  support  the  family,  that 
they  manage  to  live,  one  way  and  another, 
thanks  to  the  town  being  so  close  ;  were 
it  otherwise,  she  does  not  think  that  the 
land  would  keep  them.  “  Life  is  very 
hard,  Barin,”  she  says.  “  We  have  a 
horse  and  two  cows  (glory  to  God  !),  but 
they  must  be  fed  through  the  winter,  and 
that  takes  all  onr  hay  and  oats,  for  the 
soil  is  not  good  here.  Then  we  have  a 
little  rye  for  our  own  bread,  but  not 
enoirgh.  There  is  the  milk  (glory  to 
Thee,  Lord  !),  but  it  fetches  a  very  low 
price,  though  it  is  good  milk.  See,  Barin, 
meelostije  prosem  try  a  little”  (we  did  so, 
and  found  it  excellent)  ;  “  and  Ivan  gets 
jobs  with  the  horse,  carting  sand  to  town, 
and  driving  Barins  down  to  the  country 
houses  beyond  here  ;  but  the  kahak  is  the 
fly  which  sucks  our  blood  ;  if  there  were 
no  kabak  we  might  be  rich.”  Poor  Av¬ 
dotia,  she  speaks  for  many'  ntillions  of 
poor  women  throughout  the  Tsar’s  domin¬ 
ions  :  it  is  always  the  sanretale  ;  “  but  for 
the  kabak  we  might  be  happy  !” 

Birt  where  are  the  “  souls”  all  this 
time  ?  for  Avdotia  is  not,  of  course,  a 
soul  ;  being  a  woman  she  has  no  *  laitn  to 
that  distinction.  I  fear  we  shall  find 
most  of  the  souls  in  the  village  drinking- 
shop,  toward  which  we  now  bend  our 
steps.  There  is  one  house  in  the  centre 
of  the  village  which  boasts  of  two  stories 
and  looks  more  imposing,  though  not  less 
dirty  and  ruinous,  than  its  neighbors  ;  this 
is  the  kabak.  A  greasy  and  begrimed 
swing-door  opens  into  the  midst  of  the 
pandemonium.  Here  are  the  souls  in  all 
their  glory  !  Here  we  see  the  curse  of 
Russia  impersonified.  Half  a  dozen  rnou- 
jiks  ate  lying  about  the  floor  quite  drunk  ; 
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ft  dozen  others  are  in  varying  stages  of  in¬ 
toxication  ;  a  few  are  still  iaitly  sober, 
and  two  or  three  are  drinking  tea.  Among 
these  last  is  Step4n  Abrainitch,  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  This  man  is  observable  among 
the  crowd  of  moujiks  because,  unlike 
them,  he  wears  his  shirt  European  fash¬ 
ion,  not  outside  his  trousers  as  do  the 
moujiks.  If  the  Russian  proverb  is  true 
then  Step4n  is  not  to  be  trusted,  for  the 
saying  runs  that  a  Russian  remains  honest 
as  long  as  he  wears  his  shirt  outside  his 
trousers  ;  as  soon  as  he  bides  away  his 
shirt-tails,  away  go  the  qualities  of  truth¬ 
fulness  and  honesty  with  them.  Stepan 
looks  sleek  and  well  fed,  as,  no  doubt,  he 
is,  for  he  fattens  upon  the  substance  of 
the  community.  All  the  money  earned 
in  Drevno  goes  one  way,  and  tiiat  is  into 
the  coffers  of  Stepan  Abramitch.  He 
does  not  like  the  look  of  us  :  are  we  spies, 
secret  police,  or,  least  probable  of  all,  cus¬ 
tomers  ?  VVe  order  some  tea,  however, 
as  an  excuse  for  our  descent  upon  his 
premises,  and  endeavor  to  tolerate  the  aw¬ 
ful  atmosphere  of  the  place  while  we  look 
around. 

Some  of  the  moujiks  are  remarkably 
good-looking  fellows,  in  spite  of  the  some¬ 
what  tipsy  expression  most  of  them  are 
wearing  at  this  moment  ;  they  have  good 
eyes,  and  thoughtful,  sun-burned  faces, 
not  a  few  boasting  of  fine  long  beards. 
Many  of  them  wear  nothing  bin  a  cotton 
shirt,  a  pair  of  loose  cotton  trousers,  and 
the  usual  long  boots,  into  which  the  trou¬ 
sers  are  tucked.  The  shirt  is  belted  at 
the  waist,  and  worn,  as  already  mentioned, 
outside  the  nether  garments.  Some  were 
playing  at  cards,  quarrelling  good  na- 
turedly  and  tipsily  over  each  deal.  One 
almost  sober  “  soul”  was  intent  upon  his 
garmonka,  or  square  concertina,  from 
which  he  produced  really  wonderful  re¬ 
sults  so  far  as  the  melody  was  concerned  ; 
as  to  the  bass,  the  garmonka  being  limited 
to  two  chords,  his  imagination  was  neces¬ 
sarily  hampered.  The  tea  served  to  us 
was  weak  but  of  excellent  quality,  slices 
of  lemon  taking  the  place  of  milk  or 
cream.  Small  lumps  of  sugar  were  band¬ 
ed  to  us,  and  these  we  were  expected  to 
use  a  la  Russe,  that  is,  not  to  drop  them 
into  the  cup  or  tumbler,  but  to  nibble 
them  before  each  sip  of  tea.  Stepan 
came  over  to  us  and  entered  into  conver¬ 
sation.  lie  explained  that  he  was  the 
“  universal  provider”  of  the  place,  and 


that  in  the  room  corresponding  to  this  one 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house  he  traded 
in  calico  prints,  shirts,  boots,  black  bread, 
gaudy  handkerchiefs,  candles,  sweets, 
salted  herrings,  and  ikons.  This,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  comprised  about  all  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  peasant  ever  purchased.  With  his 
usual  bluntness  my  companion  inquired 
whether  Stepan’s  conscience  never  gave 
him  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  over  the  part 
he  played  in  the  ruin  of  these  poor  tipsy 
”  souls”  ?  But  Stepan’s  conscience  was 
altogether  void  of  offence.  If  he  did  not 
run  the  kabak,  he  explained,  some  one 
else  undoubtedly  would.  The  moujiks 
would  not  tolerate  the  absence  of  their 
beloved  baunt  for  a  single  week,  and  be¬ 
sides  that,  it  would  never  suit  the  Govern¬ 
ment  if  the  kabaks — their  principal  source 
of  revenue — were  to  give  up  business, 
lie-sides  all  this  again,  said  Stepan,  ‘‘  I 
am  very  good  to  them  ;  there  is  hardly  a 
man  or  woman  in  the  village  who  does 
not  owe  me  money,  but  1  never  press 
them,  as  another  might,  and  get  hold  of 
their  land.”  I’oor  Drevno,  poor  Russia  ! 
it  is  even  as  Stepan  said.  To  explain  the 
situation  in  a  few  words  :  if  the  rnoujik 
drinks,  he  supports  the  State,  but  ruins 
himself  ;  if  he  remains  sober,  he  can  sup¬ 
port  himself,  but  he  ruins  the  State. 

Out  into  the  road  again,  and  not  too 
soon,  for  the  atmosphere  is  beginning  to 
tell  upon  us.  The  village  dogs  again  con¬ 
sider  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  charge 
open  mouthed  upon  us,  and  once  again 
the  simple  threat  of  a  pebble  is  sufficient 
to  put  them  to  ignominious  fiight.  A 
half-drunken  rnoujik  has  accompanied  us 
from  the  kabak,  and  is  determined  to  act 
as  our  guide.  This  turns  out  to  be  Av- 
dotia’s  husband,  Ivan.  He  takes  us  to  the 
village  bath-house,  a  tumble-down,  smoke- 
blackened  hut,  dark  as  pitch  within  and 
dirty  beyond  the  wildest  flights  of  fancy. 
On  Saturdays  this  is  a  busy  spot.  The 
stove  is  alight  then,  and  the  ‘‘  souls”  take 
their  turn  at  the  steam  bath  ;  no  water  is 
used,  except  for  the  purpose  of  generating 
steam.  Ivan  explains  that  the  “  patient” 
lies  upon  one  of  the  shelves  running  round 
the  room,  which  is  full  of  scalding  steam, 
and  that  a  companion  then  flogs  the  air 
within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  his  body, 
driving  the  steam  well  into  the  pores  of 
his  skin.  Ivan  declares  that  this  is  better 
than  washing  ;  but  after  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  our  friend’s  face  and  neck  we  decide 
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that  unless  Ivan  has  missed  his  turn  at  the 
gteain-b  ith  for  a  year  or  so,  water  must, 
on  tlie  whole,  do  the  tiling  more  thor- 
ouglily.  The  inoujik  rarely  washes  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  though  each  hut  has  a  kind 
of  small  teapot  hung  at  the  porch  ;  this 
contains  a  drop  or  two  of  water  which 
Ivan  can,  if  he  chooses,  tilt  out  into  one 
hand  and  pass  over  his  face  ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  Ivan  does  not  choose. 

That  house  there  belongs  to  the  Stnrost^ 
or  elected  elder  of  the  village  community 
or  Mir.  llis  duties  are  to  preside  over 
the  meetings  of  that  body.  He  is  elected 
for  a  term  of  two  or  three  years,  and  is 
the  responsible  agent  to  Government  for 
the  payment  of  the  taxes  due  by  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  position  involves  consider¬ 
able  responsibility  and  no  little  trouble, 
while  the  stipend  attached  is  but  a  few 
roubles  and  a  medal  ;  so  that  the  title  of 
Starost  is  not,  as  a  rule,  competed  for 
with  any  conspicuous  degree  of  keenness  ; 
in  many  villages  the  honor  is  carefully 
avoided  and  only  accepted  under  compul¬ 
sion. 

“  The  house  on  the  right,”  says  Ivan, 
with  some  pride,  “  belongs  to  my  brother, 
who  is  the  richest  man  in  the  village,  lie 
has  five  grown-up  sons,  and  therefore  a 
large  amount  of  land,  four  good  horses 
and  six  cows  :  he  lives  well.” 

‘‘  Does  he  drink  we  inquire. 

“  Of  course  he  does,”  says  Ivan, 
“  hard,  on  holidays  ;  but  he  is  a  good 
worker  ;  and  with  five  sons  one  can  spare 
two  or  three  to  work  in  town.  Three  of 
his  are  laborers,  and  most  of  their  wages 
come  home.  As  for  the  land,  my  brother 
and  his  two  sons  and  their  wives  can  easily 
cultivate  it.  Ah,  Barin  !  it’s  a  great  thing 
for  us  moujiks  to  have  grown-up  sons  !” 
Ivan’s  remarks  were  true  enough.  The 
large  family  in  a  Russian  village  is  a  co¬ 
operative  concern  and  pays  well. 

The  rich  man’s  house  was  no  better  than 
its  neighbors.  It  presented  the  same  ap¬ 
pearance  of  decay  and  age  ;  there  was  no 
indication  of  the  prosperity  of  its  owner 
beyond  the  fact  that  there  appeared  to  be 
more  accommodation  in  the  yard  for  live 
stock. 

‘‘  Is  your  rich  brother  at  work  to-day  ?” 
we  asked. 

Ivan  made  a  tipsily  comical  gesture  of 
horror  ;  he  spat  upon  the  ground  with  un¬ 
necessary  vehemence  and  then  crossed 
himself. 


‘‘The  Barin  is  pleased  to  joke,”  he 
said  ;  ‘‘  it  is  a  holiday  :  my  brother  and 
his  sons  are  not  sinners,  they  do  nut  work 
on  a  holiday  ;  they  are  all  at  the  kabak, 
as  they  should  be  !” 

‘‘  Drunk  ?”  I  ventured. 

‘‘  Drunk,  Barin,  certainly  !”  said  Ivan 
‘‘  Why,  what  would  you  have  ?” 

Not  being  pn  pared  with  an  answer  to 
this  rather  unexpected  inquiry,  we  allowed 
the  subject  to  drop,  dismissing  the  loqua¬ 
cious  but  tottering  Ivan  with  a  small  pres¬ 
ent  of  twenty  copecks  ‘‘  for  tea.”  I  do 
not  fancy  any  part  of  this  sum  of  money 
was  spent  upon  that  innocent  decoction, 
however,  for  apparently  Ivan  had  con¬ 
vinced  himself  that  the  particular  saint 
whose  anniversary  he  was  so  worthily  cele¬ 
brating  would  be  immensely  offended  if 
his  devotees  in  Drevno  should  retire  to 
bed  even  partially  sober. 

All  this  jrroved  very  depressing.  Had 
we  stumbled  upon  the  true  secret  of  the 
poverty  of  rural  Russia  ?  Supposing  that 
the  kabak  could  be  eliminated,  we  re¬ 
flected,  could  the  Russian  peasant  propri¬ 
etor  live  happily  and  support  his  wife  and 
family  in  decency  and  comfort  upon  the 
produce  and  profits  of  his  plot  of  com¬ 
munal  land  ?  I  believe  the  answer  to  this 
would  be,  that  famine  and  ”  the  act  of 
God”  being  absent,  undoubtedly  he  could. 
Occupied  with  the  consideration  of  this 
problem,  we  retraced  our  steps  through 
the  deep  mud  toward  the  carriage.  As 
we  passed  the  kabak  sounds  of  revelry 
assailed  our  ears  ;  we  thought  we  recog¬ 
nized  Ivan's  voice,  who,  apparently,  had 
already  laid  out  his  tea  money,  but  not 
upon  any  infusion  of  that  herb. 

A  body  of  young  girls  met  us  as  we 
went ;  they  were  all  arrayed  in  their  gala 
frocks  of  bright  prints,  and  each  wore  a 
gaudy  handkerchief  round  her  head. 
They  were  singing  some  rustic  song  in 
three  parts,  the  highest  soaring  to  heights 
undreamed  of  in  this  country.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  voice  was  little  better  than  a 
scream,  but  the  actual  notes  reached  were 
far  beyond  anything  attempted  by  edu¬ 
cated  singers. 

The  girls  were  clean  and  not  bad-look¬ 
ing  ;  they  appeared  to  be  perfectly  happy 
in  their  holiday  occupation  of  parading 
the  village  street  singing.  Fortunately 
the  drink  demon  does  not  possess  the  un¬ 
married  women  of  the  villages  ;  they  never 
touch  vodka.  The  matrons  occasionally 
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diink,  but,  in  comparison  with  their  lords, 
they  are  raiely  to  be  seen  intoxicated. 

With  the  screaming  song  of  the  gills  in 
our  ears  we  leave  behind  us  the  village  of 
Dievno  and  wade  toward  our  carriage. 
We  find  the  driver  fast  asleep  upon  the 
cushions  inside,  and  awake  him  with  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  from  his  appearance  when  awake 
we  conclude  that  he,  too,  has  found  the 
means  of  doing  honor  to  the  saint  of  the 
day — is  it  St.  Bacchus  ? — and  we  receive 
full  confirmation  of  our  opinion  on  the 
way  home.  It  appears  that  our  Jehu  had 
not  intioduced  us  to  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
holes  and  ruts  on  the  way  out  ;  we  plunged 
into  numbers  of  new  ones — all  very  fine 
and  large— before  we  reached  home  ;  and 
my  companion  seriously  assured  me  that 
had  the  drive  been  much  longer  he  would 
certainly  have  arrived  in  seveial  pieces. 

In  conclusion  I  will  observe  that  since 
the  day  which  I  devoted  to  a  visit  of  in¬ 
spection  to  the  village  of  Drevno,  I  have 
seen  Ivan  Ivanovitch — the  Russian  rnoujik 
— under  more  favorable  auspices.  Every 
day  of  the  year  is  not  a  holiday,  though 
most  are.  Ivan  sometimes  works,  and 
woiks  hard,  but  he  will  avoid  labor  when¬ 
ever  he  can  get  out  of  it.  During  the 
famine  of  last  year  a  landed  proprietor, 
whose  intelligent  benevolence  did  him  the 
greatest  credit,  organized  works  upon  his 
own  estate  sufficit-nt  to  provide  work — and 
hence  food — for  the  moujiks  of  several 
villages  in  the  neighborhood.  After  a 
week’s  satisfactory  work,  a  day  arrived 
when  no  single  rnoujik  appeared  to  pro- 
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ceed  with  the  lucrative  job  offered  to  him. 
After  awhile,  however,  a  spokesman  ar¬ 
rived  upon  the  scene,  who  explained  that 
his  companions  had  been  informed  that 
“  Government  was  going  to  feed  the  peas¬ 
ants,  and  therefore  it  was  unnecessary  to 
take  the  useless  trouble  of  working  for 
bread.  If  the  Barin  wished  to  have  his 
work  done  he  must  get  other  men.” 

This  is  poor  Ivan  Ivanovitch  all  over. 
Easily  satisfied,  indolent,  self-indulgent, 
weak,  he  does  not  care  to  rise  in  the 
world.  So  long  as  he  can  exist  and  allow 
his  wife  and  children  to  exist,  and  so  long 
as  he  can  obtain,  for  cash  or  credit,  vodka 
enough  to  keep  him  going,  he  is  content. 
He  has  no  idea  of  any  higher  civilization, 
or  of  any  sort  of  home-cornfort.  For  the 
rest,  he  loves  his  “  little  father”  the  Tsar  ; 
fears  God  in  a  superstitious  sort  of  way, 
and  the  Lieshui  (wood  spirits)  and  other 
supernatural  creations  of  his  national  folk¬ 
lore  in  a  very  real  way  ;  observes  the 
church  festivals  with  bibulous  piety  ;  at¬ 
tends  church  at  Easter  ;  tolerates  his  wife 
and  children,  and  knows  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  affairs  either  of  this  world  or 
of  the  next.  But  education  is  making 
great  strides,  and  the  younger  generation 
is  growing  up  with  advantages  to  which 
its  forefathers  were  strangers.  Light  is 
stealing,  gradually,  over  the  land.  Would 
that  it  might  chase  away  the  drink  de¬ 
mon  !  With  tlie  vodka  evil  reduced  to 
moderate  dimensions,  there  would  be  a 
chance  even  for  rural  Russia.  —  Temple 
Bar, 
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CONTRAST.* 

BY  GEORGE  WASHBURN,  D.D. 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  upon  any 
defence  or  criticism  of  Mohammedanism, 
but  simply  to  state,  as  impartially  as  pos¬ 
sible,  its  points  of  contact  and  contrast 
w'ith  Christianity. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  such  a  statement 
arises  from  the  fact  that  there  are  as  many 
different  opinions  on  theological  qutlstions 
among  Moslems  as  among  Christians,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  present  any  sum- 
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mary  of  Mohammedan  doctrine  which  will 
be  accepted  by  all. 

The  faith  of  Islam  is  based  primarily 
upon  the  Koran,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  delivered  to  the  Prophet  at 
sundry  times  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and 
upon  the  traditions  reporting  the  life  and 
words  of  the  Prophet  ;  and,  secotidurily, 
upon  the  opinions  of  certain  distinguished 
theologians  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Hegira,  especially,  for  the  Sunnis,  of  the 
four  Imams  Hanife,  Shafi,  Malik,  and 
Hannbel.  The  Shiites,  or  followers  of 
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Aali,  reject  these  last,  witlj  many  of  the 
received  traditions,  and  hold  opinions 
which  the  great  body  of  Moslems  regard 
as  luretical.  In  addition  to  the  twofold 
division  of  Sunnis  and  Shiites  and  of  the 
sects  of  the  four  Imams,  there  are  said  to 
he  several  hundred  minor  sects. 

It  is,  in  fact,  very  dilHcult  for  an  honest 
inquirer  to  determine  what  is  really  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  faith.  A  distinguished  Moslem 
statesman  and  scholar  once  assured  me 
that  nothing  was  essential  beyond  a  belief 
in  the  existence  and  unity  of  God.  And 
several  years  ago  the  Sheik-ul-Islam,  the 
highest  authority  in  Constantinople,  in  a 
letter  to  a  German  inquirer,  stated  that 
whoever  confesses  that  there  is  but  one 
God,  and  that  Mohammed  is  his  Prophet, 
is  a  true  Moslem,  although  to  be  a  good 
one  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  five 
points  of  confession,  prayer,  fasting,  alms¬ 
giving,  and  pilgrimage.  But  the  difiiculty 
about  this  apparently  simple  definition  is, 
that  belief  in  Mohammed  as  the  prophet 
of  God  involves  a  belief  in  all  his  teaching, 
and  we  come  back  at  once  to  the  question 
what  that  teaching  was. 

The  great  majority  of  Mohammedans 
believe  in  the  Koran,  and  (he  traditions 
and  the  teaching  of  the  school  of  Ilanife, 
and  we  cannot  do  better  than  take  these 
doctrines  and  compare  them  with  what  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  essential  princi¬ 
ples  of  Christianity. 

Willi  this  explanation  we  may  discuss 
the  relations  of  Christianity  and  Moham¬ 
medanism  as  Historical,  Dogmatic,  and 
Practical. 

I.  Historical  Relations. 

It  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  speak 
in  this  connection  of  the  historical  rela¬ 
tions  of  Christianity  and  Islam  if  they  had 
not  seenud,  to  some  distinguished  wiiteis, 
so  important  as  to  justify  the  statement, 
that  Mohammedanism  is  a  form  and  out¬ 
growth  of  Christianity — in  fact,  essent  ally 
a  Christian  sect.  Carlyle,  for  example, 
says,  ‘‘  Islam  is  definable  as  a  confused 
form  of  Christianity.”  And  Draper  calls 
it  ”  the  Southern  Reformation,  akin  to 
that  in  the  North  under  Luther.”  Dean 
Stanley  and  Dr.  Dellinger  make  similar 
statements. 

While  there  is  a  certain  semblance  of 
truth  in  their  view,  it  seems  to  me  not 
only  misleading,  but  essentially  false. 
Neither  Mohammed  nor  any  of  his  earlier 


followers  had  ever  been  Christians,  and 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  up 
to  the  time  of  his  announcing  his  prophetic 
mission  he  had  interested  himself  at  all  in 
Christianity.  No  such  theory  is  necessary 
to  account  for  his  monotheism.  The  citi¬ 
zens  of  Mecca  were  mostly  idolaters,  but 
a  few,  known  as  Hanifs,  were  pure  deists, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  was 
not  unknown  theoretically  even  by  those 
who,  in  their  idolatry,  had  practically 
abandoned  it.  The  temple  at  Mecca  was 
known  as  Beit  Ullah,  the  house  of  God. 
The  name  of  the  Prophet’s  father  was 
Abdallah,  the  servant  of  God  ;  and  ‘‘  By 
Allah”  was  a  common  oath  among  the 
people.  The  one  God  was  nominally  rec¬ 
ognized,  but  in  fact  forgotten  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  stars,  of  Lat  and  Ozza.  and 
Munah,  and  of  the  360  idols  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  at  Mecca.  It  was  against  this  preva¬ 
lent  idolatry  that  Mohammed  revolted, 
and  he  claimed  that  in  so  doing  he  had 
returned  to  the  pure  religion  of  Abraham. 
Still,  Mohammedanism  is  no  more  a  re¬ 
formed  Judaism  than  it  is  a  form  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  was  essentially  a  new  religion. 

The  Koran  claimed  to  be  a  new  and 
perfect  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  and 
from  the  time  of  the  Prophet’s  death  to 
this  day  no  Moslem  has  appealed  to  the 
ancient  traditions  of  Arabia  or  to  the 
Jewish  or  Christian  Scriptures  as  the 
ground  of  his  faith.  The  Koran  and  the 
traditions  are  sutficient  and  final.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  orthodox  Moslem  regard| 
Islam  as  a  separate,  distinct,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  exclusive  religion  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  calling  it  a  form 
of  Christianity.  But  after  having  set 
aside  this  unfounded  statement,  and  fully 
acknowledged  the  independent  origin  of 
Islam,  there  is  still  a  historical  relationship 
between  it  and  Christianity  which  de¬ 
mands  our  .‘ittention. 

The  Prophet  recognized  the  Christian 
and  Jewish  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God, 
although  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  had 
ever  read  them.  They  are  mentioned  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  times  in  the  Koran, 
but  there  is  only  one  quotation  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  one  from  the  New. 
The  historical  parts  of  the.  Koran  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  Talmud,  and  the  wiitings 
current  among  the  heretical  Christian  sects, 
such  as  the  Protevangelium  of  James,  the 
pseudo  Matthew,  and  the  Gospel  of  the 
nativity  of  Jdaiy,  rather  than  with  the 
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Bible.  Ilis  information  was  probably  ob¬ 
tained  verbally  from  bis  Jewish  and  Chris¬ 
tian  friends,  who  appear,  in  some  oases, 
to  have  deceived  him  intentionally,  lie 
seems  to  have  believed  their  statements 
that  his  cominjr  was  foretold  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  to  have  hoped  for  some  years 
that  they  would  accept  him  as  their  prom¬ 
ised  leader. 

His  confidence  in  the  Christians  was 
proved  by  his  sending  his  persecuted  fol¬ 
lowers  to  take  refuge  with  the  Christian 
King  of  Abyssinia,  lie  had  visited  Chris, 
tian  Syria,  and,  if  tradition  can  be  trusted, 
be  had  some  intimate  Christian  friends. 
With  the  Jews  he  was  on  still  more  inti¬ 
mate  terms  during  his  last  years  at  Mecca 
and  the  tiist  at  Medina. 

But  in  the  end  he  attacked  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Jews,  and  declared  war  against 
the  Christians  ;  making  a  distinction, 
however,  in  his  treatment  of  idolaters  and 
“  the  people  of  the  Book,”  allowing  the 
latter,  if  they  quietly  submitted  to  his  au¬ 
thority,  to  retain  their  religion  on  the 
condition  of  an  annual  payment  of  a  trib¬ 
ute  or  ransom  for  their  lives.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  they  resisted,  the  men  were  to  be 
killed  and  the  women  and  children  sold  as 
slaves  (Koran,  sura  ix.).  In  the  next 
world  Jews,  Christians,  and  idolaters  are 
alike  consigned  to  eternal  punishment  in 
hell. 

Some  have  supposed  that  a  verse  in  the 
second  sura  of  the  Koran  was  intended  to 
Jeach  a  more  charitable  doctrine.  It 
reads  :  “  Surely  those  who  believe, 

whether  Jews,  Christiana,  or  Sabians, 
whoever  believeth  in  God  and  the  last 
day.  and  doth  that  which  is  right,  they 
shall  have  their  reward  with  the  Lord. 
No  fear  shall  come  upon  them,  neither 
shall  they  be  grieved.”  But  Moslem  com¬ 
mentators  rightly  understand  this  as  only 
teaching  that  if  Jews,  Christians,  or  Sa- 
Vdans  become  Moslems  they  will  be  saved, 
the  phrase  used  being  the  common  one  to 
express  faith  in  Islam. 

In  the  third  sura  it  is  staled  in  so  many 
words  :  ‘‘  Whoever  followeth  any  other 
religion  than  Islam,  it  shall  not  be  accept¬ 
ed  of  him,  and  at  the  last  day  be  shall  be 
of  those  that  perrsh.” 

This  is  the  orthodox  doctrine  ;  but  it 
should  be  said  that  one  meets  with  Mos¬ 
lems  who  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the 
ultimate  fate  of  those  who  are  sincere  and 
honest  followers  of  Christ. 


The  question  whether  Mohammedanism 
has  been  in  any  way  modified  since  the 
time  of  the  Prophet  by  its  contact  with 
Christianity,  I  think  every  Moslem  would 
answer  in  the  negative.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  must  seem  to  a  Christian  student 
that  the  offices  and  qualities  assigned  to 
the  Prophet  by  the  traditions,  which  are 
not  claimed  for  him  in  the  Koran,  must 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Christian 
teaching  in  regard  to  Christ  ;  but  we  have 
not  time  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
this  question. 

II.  DoGMAXrC  liELATlONS. 

In  comparing  the  dogmatic  statements 
of  Islam  and  Christianity,  we  must  confine 
ourselves,  as  strictly  as  possible,  to  what 
is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  essential 
in  each  faith.  To  go  beyond  this  would 
be  to  enter  upon  a  sea  of  speculation  al¬ 
most  without  limits,  from  which  we  could 
hope  to  biing  back  but  little  of  any  value 
to  our  present  discussion. 

It  has  been  formally  decided  by  various 
fetvas  that  the  Koran  requires  belief  in 
seven  principal  doctrines  ;  and  the  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  is  this  :  “  I  believe  on 
God,  on  the  Angels,  on  the  Books,  on 
the  Prophets,  on  the  Judgment-day,  on 
the  eternal  Decrees  of  God  Almighty  con¬ 
cerning  both  good  and  evil,  and  on  the 
Resurrection  after  death.”  There  are 
many  other  things  which  a  good  Moslem 
is  expected  to  believe,  but  these  points 
are  fundamental. 

Taking  these  essential  dogmas  one  by 
one,  we  shall  find  that  they  agree  with 
Christian  doctrine  in  their  general  state¬ 
ment,  although  in  their  development  there 
is  a  wide  divergence  of  faith  between  the 
Christian  and  the  Moslem. 

First :  the  Doctrine  of  God. — This  is 
stated  by  Omer  Nessefi  (a  d.  1142)  as 
follows  ;  ”  God  is  one  and  eternal.  He 
lives,  and  is  almighty.  He  knows  ail 
things,  hears  all  things,  sees  all  things. 
He  is  endowed  with  will  and  action.  He 
has  neither  form  nor  figure  ;  neither 
bounds,  limits,  or  numbers  ;  neither  parts, 
multiplications,  or  divisions,  because  lie 
is  neither  body  nor  matter.  He  has 
neither  beginning  nor  end.  He  is  self- 
existent,  without  generation,  dwelling,  or 
habitation.  He  is  outside  the  empire  of 
time,  unequalled  in  His  nature  as  in  His 
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attributes,  which  without  beinjj  foreign  to 
His  essence  do  not  constitute  it.” 

The  Westminster  Catechism  says  : 
“God  is  a  spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  un¬ 
changeable  in  His  being,  wisdom,  power, 
holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth. 
There  is  but  one  only,  the  living  and  true 
God.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  statements 
differ  chiefly  in  that  the  Christian  gives 
special  prominence  to  the  moral  attiibutes 
of  God  ;  and  it  has  often  been  said  that 
the  God  of  Islam  is  simply  a  God  of  al¬ 
mighty  power,  while  the  God  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  God  of  infinite  love  and  perfect 
holiness  :  but  this  is  not  a  fair  statement 
of  the  truth.  The  ninety- nine  names  of 
(iod,  which  the  good  Moslem  constantly 
repeats,  assign  these  attributes  to  Him. 
The  fourth  name  is  “The  Most  Holy”  ; 
the  twenty-ninth,  “  The  Just”  ;  the  forty- 
sixth,  “  The  All-Loving”  ;  the  first  and 
most  common  is  “  The  Merciful”  ;  and 
the  moral  attributes  are  often  referred  to 
in  the  Koran.  In  truth,  there  is  no  con¬ 
ceivable  perfection  which  the  Moslems 
would  neglect  to  attribute  to  God.  Their 
conception  of  Him  is  that  of  an  absolute 
Oriental  monarch,  and  Ills  unlimited 
power  to  do  what  lie  pleases  makes  en¬ 
tire  submission  to  Ilis  will  the  first  and 
most  prominent  duty.  The  name  which 
they  give  to  their  religion  implies  this. 
It  is  Isltnn,  which  means  suhinimon  or 
resi(/nati(m.  But  a  king  may  be  good  or 
bad,  wise  or  foolish,  and  the  Moslem 
takes  as  much  pains  as  the  Christian  to 
attribute  to  God  all  wisdom  and  all  good¬ 
ness. 

The  essential  difference  between  the 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  conceptions 
of  God  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Moslem 
docs  not  think  of  this  great  King  as  hav¬ 
ing  anything  in  common  with  His  sub¬ 
jects,  from  whom  He  is  infinitely  re¬ 
moved.  The  idea  of  the  incarnation  of 
God  in  (/hrist  is  to  them  not  only  blas¬ 
phemous  but  absurd  and  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  ;  and  the  idea  of  fellowship  with  God, 
which  is  expressed  in  calling  Him  our 
Father,  is  altogether  foreign  to  Mohanr- 
rnedan  thoirght.  God  is  not  immanent  in 
the  world  in  the  Christian  sense,  but  apart 
from  the  world  and  infinitely  removed 
from  man. 

Second :  the  Doctrine  of  Decrees,  or  of 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  both  Christianity  and  Islam. 


The  Koran  says  :  “  God  has  from  all 
eternity  foreordained  by  an  immutable  de¬ 
cree  all  things  whatsoever  to  come  to  pass, 
whether  good  or  evil.” 

The  Westminster  Catechism  says  : 
“  The  decrees  of  God  ate  His  eternal  pur¬ 
pose  according  to  the  counsel  of  His  will, 
whereby  for  His  own  glory  He  hath  fore¬ 
ordained  whatever  comes  to  pass.” 

It  is  plain  that  these  two  statements  do 
not  essentially  differ,  and  the  same  con¬ 
troversies  have  arisen  over  this  doctrine 
among  Mohammedans  as  among  Chris¬ 
tians,  with  the  same  differences  of  opinion. 

Omer  Nessefi  says  :  “  Predestination 
refers  not  to  the  temporal  but  to  the  spir¬ 
itual  state.  Election  and  reprobation  de¬ 
cide  the  final  fate  of  the  soul,  but  in  tem¬ 
poral  affairs  man  is  free.” 

A  Turkish  confession  of  faith  says  : 
“  Unbelief  and  wicked  acts  happen  with 
the  foreknowledge  and  will  of  God,  by 
the  effect  of  Ilis  predestination,  written 
from  eternity  on  the  preserved  tables,  by 
His  operation  but  not  with  Ilis  satisfac¬ 
tion.  God  foresees,  wills,  produces,  loves 
all  that  is  good,  and  does  not  love  unbe¬ 
lief  and  sin,  though  lie  wills  and  effects 
it.  If  it  be  asked  why  God  wills  and 
effects  what  is  evil  and  gives  the  devil 
power  to  tempt  man,  the  answer  is.  He 
has  His  views  of  wisdom  which  it  is  not 
granted  to  us  to  know.” 

Many  Christian  theologians  would  ac¬ 
cept  this  statement  without  criticism,  but 
in  general  they  have  been  careful  to  guard 
against  the  idea  that  God  is  in  any  way 
the  efficient  cause  of  sin,  and  they  gener¬ 
ally  give  to  man  a  wider  area  of  freedom 
than  the  orthodox  Mohammedans. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  doctrine 
of  the  decrees  of  God  has  drgenerated 
into  fatalism  more  generally  among  Mos¬ 
lems  than  among  Christians.  1  have  never 
known  a  Mohammedan  of  any  sect  who 
was  not  more  or  less  a  fatalist,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
Moslem  theologians  who  have  repudiated 
fatalism  as  vigorously  as  any  Christians. 

In  Christianity  this  doctrine  has  been 
offset  by  a  different  conception  of  God, 
by  a  higher  estimate  of  man,  and  by  the 
whole  scheme  of  redemption  through 
faith  in  Christ.  In  Islam  there  is  no  such 
counteracting  influence. 

Third;  the  other  five  doctrines  we  may 
pass  over  with  a  single  remark  in  regard 
to  each.  Both  Moslems  and  Christians 
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believe  in  tlic  existence  of  good  and  evil 
angels,  and  that  God  has  revealed  His 
will  to  man  in  certain  inspired  books,  and 
both  agree  that  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
Sciiptures  are  such  books.  The  Moslem, 
however,  believes  that  they  have  been  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  Koran,  which  was  brought 
down  from  God  by  the  angel  Gabriel. 
He  believes  that  this  is  His  eternal  and 
uncreated  word  ;  that  its  divine  character 
is  proved  by  its  poetic  beauty  ;  that  it  has 
a  miraculous  power  over  men  apart  from 
what  it  teaches,  so  that  the  mere  hearing 
of  it,  without  understanding  it,  may  heal 
the  sick  or  convert  the  inKdel.  Both 
Christians  and  Moslems  believe  that  God 
has  sent  prophets  and  apostles  into  the 
world  to  teach  men  His  will  ;  both  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  judgment-day  and  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  dead,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  rewards  and  punishments  in  the 
future  life. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  simple  statement 
the  seven  positive  doctrines  of  Islam  are 
in  harmony  with  Christian  dogma  ;  but 
in  their  exposition  and  development  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Koran  part  com¬ 
pany,  and  Christian  and  Moslem  specula¬ 
tion  evolve  totally  different  conceptions, 
especially  in  regard  to  everj thing  concern¬ 
ing  the  other  world.  It  is  in  these  expo¬ 
sitions  based  upon  the  Koran  {e.g.,  suras 
Ivi.  and  Ixwiii.),  and  still  more  upon  the 
traditions,  that  we  find  the  must  striking 
contrasts  between  Christianity  and  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  fur  a 
Chiistian  to  state  them  in  a  way  to  satisfy 
Moslems,  and,  as  we  have  no  time  to  quote 
authorities,  we  may  pass  them  over. 

Fourth,  the  essential  dogmatic  differ¬ 
ence  between  Christianity  and  Islam  is  in 
regard  to  the  person,  office,  and  work  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Koran  expressly  denies 
the  Trinity,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  His 
death,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  In¬ 
carnation  and  the  Atonement,  and  rejects 
the  sacraments  which  He  ordained.  It 
accepts  11  is  miraculous  birth.  His  miracles. 
His  moral  perfection,  and  His  mission  as 
an  in-pired  prophet  or  teacher.  It  de¬ 
clares  that  He  did  not  die  on  the  cross, 
but  was  taken  up  to  heaven  without  death, 
while  the  Jews  crucified  one  like  Him  in 
His  place.  It  consequently  denies  His 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  but  claims 
that  He  will  come  again  to  rule  the  world 
before  the  day  of  judgment.  It  says  that 
He  will  Himself  testify  before  God  that 


He  never  claimed  to  be  divine  ;  this 
heresy  of  His  divinity  originated  with 
Paul. 

At  the  same  time  the  faith  exalts  Mo¬ 
hammed  to  very  nearly  the  same  position 
which  Christ  occupies  in  the  Christian 
scheme.  He  is  not  rlivine,  and  conse¬ 
quently  not  an  object  of  worship  ;  but  he 
was  the  first  created  being,  God’s  first  and 
best  beloved,  the  noblest  of  all  creatures, 
the  mediator  between  God  and  man,  the 
great  intercessor,  the  first  to  enter  Para- 
dise,  and  the  highest  there.  Although 
the  Koran  in  many  places  speaks  of  him 
as  a  sinner  in  need  of  pardon  {eg.,  suras 
xxiii.,  xlvii.,  and  xlviii.),  his  absolute  sin¬ 
lessness  is  also  an  article  of  faith. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  person  in 
the  Trinity,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Koran, 
and  the  Christian  doctrine  of  His  work  of 
regeneration  and  sanctification  seems  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  Prophet,  who 
represents  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  teaching  that  it  consists  of  God 
the  Father,  Mary  the  Mother,  and  Christ 
the  Son.  The  promise  of  Christ  in  the 
Gospel  of  John  to  send  the  Paraclete,  the 
Prophet  applies  to  himself,  reading  •napa- 
KXrjras  as  TTepiKXvTog,  which  might  be 
rendered  into  Arabic  as  Ahmed,  another 
form  of  the  name  Mohammed. 

We  have,  then,  in  Islam  a  specific  and 
final  rejection  and  repudiation  of  the 
Christian  dogma  of  the  Incarnation  and 
the  Trinity,  and  the  substitution  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  for  Christ  in  most  of  his  offices  ; 
but.  it  should  be  noted  in  passing  that 
while  this  rejection  grows  out  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  conception  of  God,  it  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  scientific  rationalistic 
nnbelief  of  the  present  day.  If  it  cannot 
conceive  of  God  as  incarnate  in  Jesus 
Christ,  it  is  not  from  any  doubt  as  to  His 
personality  or  His  miraculous  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  this  w'orld,  or  the  reality 
of  the  supernatural.  These  ideas  are 
fundamental  to  the  faith  of  every  ortho¬ 
dox  Mohammedan,  and  are  taught  every¬ 
where  in  the  Koran. 

There  are  nominal  Mohammedans  who 
are  atheists,  and  others  who  are  pantheists 
of  the  Spinoza  type.  There  are  also  some 
small  sects  who  are  rationalists,  but  after 
the  fashion  of  old  English  Deism  rather 
than  of  the  modern  rationalism.  The 
Deistic  rationalism  is  represented  in  that 
most  interesting  work  of  Justice  Ameer 
Aali,  “  The  Spirit  of  Islam.”  He  speaks 
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of  Moliammed  as  Xenophon  did  of  Soc¬ 
rates,  and  ho  reveres  Christ  also,  but  he 
denies  that  there  was  anything  supernatu¬ 
ral  in  the  inspiration  or  life  of  cither,  and 
claims  that  llanife  and  the  other  Imams 
corrupted  Islam  as  he  thinks  Paul  the  apos¬ 
tle  did  Chiistianity.  But  this  hook  does 
not  represent  Mohamraedanbm  any  more 
than  Rf-nan’s  “  Life  of  .leans”  represents 
Christianity.  These  small  rationalistic 
sects  are  looked  upon  by  all  orthodox  Mos¬ 
lems  as  heretics  of  the  worst  description. 

III.  Practical  Relations. 

The  practical  and  ethical  relations  of 
Islam  to  Christianity  are  even  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  historical  and  dogmatic. 
The  Moslem  code  of  morals  is  much  nearer 
the  Christian  than  is  generally  supposed 
on  either  side,  although  it  is  really  more 
Jewish  than  Christian.  The  truth  is,  that 
we  judge  each  other  harshly  and  unfairly 
by  those  who  do  not  live  up  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  their  religion,  instead  of  com¬ 
paring  the  pious  Moslem  with  the  consis¬ 
tent  Christian. 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  technical 
statement  of  the  philosophical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  piinciples  of  law  and  morality 
as  they  are  given  by  the  Imam  llanife  and 
others.  It  would  be  incomprehensible 
without  hour's  of  explanation,  and  is  really 
understood  by  but  few  Mohammedans,  al¬ 
though  the  practical  application  of  it  is 
the  substance  of  Mohammedan  law.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  moral  law  is  based 
upon  the  Koran  and  the  traditions  of  the 
life  and  sayings  of  the  Prophet,  enlarged 
by  deductions  and  analogies.  Whatever 
comes  from  these  sources  has  the  force 
and  authority  of  a  revealed  law  of  God. 

The  first  practical  duties  inculcated  in 
the  religious  code  are  :  Confession  of  God, 
and  Mohammed  Ilis  Prophet  ;  Prayer  at 
least  five  times  a  day  ;  Fasting  during  the 
month  of  Ramazan,  from  dawn  to  sunset  ; 
Alms  to  the  annual  amount  of  two  and 
one  half  per  cent,  on  properly  ;  Pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Mecca  at  least  once  in  a  lifetime. 
A  sixth  duty,  of  equal  importance,  is  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  sacred  war,  or  war  for  religion  ; 
but  some  orthodox  Moslems  hold  that  this 
is  not  a  perpetual  obligation,  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  llanife. 

In  additiori  to  these  primary  duties  of 
religion,  the  moral  code,  as  given  by  Omer 
Nessefi,  demands  :  Honesty  in  business  ; 
Modesty  or  decency  in  behavior  ;  Frater¬ 


nity  between  all  Moslems  ;  Benevolence 
and  kindness  toward  all  creatures.  It  for¬ 
bids  gambling,  music,  the  making  or  pos¬ 
sessing  of  images,  the  drinking  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors,  the  taking  of  God’s  name 
in  vain,  and  all  false  oaths.  And,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  Omer  Nessefi  adds  :  “  It  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  obligation  for  every  Moslem  to 
practise  virtue  and  avoid  vice — i.e.,  all 
that  is  contrary  to  religion,  law,  humanity, 
good  manners,  and  the  duties  of  society. 
He  ought  especially  to  guard  against  de¬ 
ception,  lying,  slander,  and  abuse  of  his 
neighbor.” 

We  may  also  add  some  specimen  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  Koran  : 

‘‘  God  commands  justice,  benevolence, 
and  libetulity.  He  forbids  crime,  injus¬ 
tice,  and  calumny.” 

‘‘  Avoid  sin  in  secret  and  in  public. 
The  wicked  will  receive  the  reward  of  his 
deeds.” 

“  God  promises  His  mercy  and  a  brill¬ 
iant  recompense  to  those  who  add  good 
works  to  their  faith.” 

‘‘  He  who  commits  iniquity  will  lose 
his  soul.” 

‘‘  It  is  not  righteousness  that  you  turn 
your  faces  in  prayer  toward  the  east  or 
the  west,  but  righteousness  is  of  him  who 
believeth  in  God  and  the  last  day,  and  the 
angels  and  the  prophets  ;  who  giveth 
money,  for  God’s  sake,  to  his  kindred 
and  to  orphans,  and  to  the  needy  and  the 
stranger,  and  to  those  who  ask,  and  for 
the  redemption  of  captives  ;  who  is  con¬ 
stant  in  prayer,  and  giveth  alms  ;  and  of 
those  who  perform  their  covenant,  and 
who  behave  themselves  patiently  in  ad¬ 
versity  and  hardships,  and  in  time  of  vio¬ 
lence.  These  are  they  who  are  true,  and 
these  are  they  who  fear  God.” 

So  far,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
these  conceptions  of  the  moral  life  are  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  as  the  Chri^-tian,  al¬ 
though  some  distinctivtly  Christian  vir¬ 
tues,  such  as  meekness  and  humility,  are 
not  emphasized. 

Beyond  this  we  have  a  moral  code, 
equally  binding  in  theory,  and  equally  im¬ 
portant  in  practice,  which  is  not  at  all 
Christian,  but  is  essentially  the  morality 
of  the  Talmud  in  the  extreme  value  which 
it  attaches  to  outward  observances,  such 
as  fasting,  pilgrimages,  and  ceremonial 
riles.  All  the  concerns  of  life  and  death 
are  hedged  about  with  prescribed  cere¬ 
monies,  which  are  not  simple  matters  of 
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propriety,  but  of  morality  and  religion  ; 
and  it  ia  impossible  for  one  who  has  not 
lived  among  Moslems  to  realize  the  extent 
and  importance  of  this  ceremonial  law. 

In  regard  to  polygamy,  divorce,  and 
slavery,  the  morality  of  Islam  is  in  direct 
contrast  with  that  of  Christianity  ;  and  as 
the  principles  of  the  faith,  so  far  as  it  is 
determined  by  the  Koran  and  the  Tradi¬ 
tions,  are  fixed  and  unchangeable,  no 
change  in  regard  to  the  legality  of  these 
can  be  expected.  They  may  be  silently 
abandoned,  Init  they  can  never  be  forbid¬ 
den  by  law  in  any  Mohammedan  State. 
It  should  be  said  here,  however,  that  while 
the  position  of  women,  as  determined  by 
the  Koran,  is  one  of  inferiority  and  sub¬ 
jection,  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the 
current  idea  that,  according  to  the  Koran, 
they  have  no  souls,  no  hope  of  immortal¬ 
ity,  and  no  rights.  This  is  an  absolutely 
unfounded  slander. 

Another  contrast  between  the  morality 
of  the  Koran  and  the  New  Testament  is 
found  in  the  spirit  with  which  the  faith  is 
to  be  propagated.  The  Prophet  led  his 
armies  to  battle,  and  founded  a  temporal 
kingdom  by  force  of  arms.  The  Koran 
is  full  of  exhortations  to  fight  for  the 
faith.  Chi  ist  founded  a  spiritual  kingdom, 
which  could  only  be  extended  by  loving 
persuasion  anl  the  infiuence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  true  that  Christians  have  had 
their  wars  of  religion,  and  have  committed 
as  many  crimes  against  humanity  in  the 
name  of  Clirist  as  Moslems  have  ever  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet  ;  but 
the  opposite  teaching  on  this  subject  in 
the  Koran  and  the  New  Testament  is  un¬ 
mistakable,  and  involves  different  concep¬ 
tions  of  morality. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  ethical  code  of 
Islam.  In  practice  there  are  certainly 
many  Moslems  whose  moral  lives  are  irre¬ 
proachable  according  to  the  Christian 
standard,  who  fear  God,  and  in  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  men  are  honest,  truthful,  and 
benevolent  ;  who  are  temperate  in  the 
gratification  of  their  desires,  and  cultivate 
a  self  denying  spirit  ;  of  whose  sincere 
desire  to  do  right  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

There  are  those  whoso  conceptions  of 
pure  spiritual  religion  seem  to  rival  those 
of  the  Christian  mystics.  This  is  specially 
true  of  one  or  two  sects  of  Dervishes. 
Some  of  these  sects  are  simply  Moham¬ 
medan  Neo-Platonists,  and  deal  in  magic, 
sorcery,  and  purely  physical  means  of  at- 
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taining  a  state  of  ecstasy  ;  but  others  are 
neither  pantheists  nor  theosophists,  and 
seek  to  attain  unity  of  spirit  with  a  su¬ 
preme,  personal  God  by  spiritual  means. 

Those  who  have  had  much  acrpiaint- 
anco  with  Moslems  know  that  in  addition 
to  these  mystics,  there  are  many  coininon 
people — as  many  women  as  men — who 
seem  to  have  more  or  less  clear  ideas  of 
spiritual  life,  and  strive  to  attain  some¬ 
thing  higlier  than  mere  formal  morality 
and  verbal  confession  ;  who  feel  their  per¬ 
sonal  unworthiness,  and  hope  only  in  God. 
The  following  extract  from  one  of  many 
similar  poems  of  Shereef  tianum,  a  Turk¬ 
ish  Moslem  lady  of  Constantinople,  ren¬ 
dered  into  English  by  the  Kev.  II.  0. 
Dwight,  is  certainly  as  spiritual  in  thought 
and  lanofuage  as  most  of  the  hymns  sung 
in  Christian  churches  : 

“  O  Source  of  Kindness  and  of  Love, 

Who  givest  aid  all  hopes  above, 

’Mid  grief  and  guilt  although  I  grope,  ’ 
From  Thee  I  ’ll  ne’er  cut  off  my  hope, 

My  liord,  O  my  Lord  ! 

“  Thou,  King  of  kings,  dost  know'  my  need. 
Thy  pardoning  grace  no  bars  can  heed  ; 
Thou  lov’st  to  help  the  helpless  one. 

And  bidd’st  his  cries  of  fear  be  done. 

My  Lord,  O  my  Lord  ! 

“  Shouldst  Thou  refuse  to  still  my  fears, 

Wlio  else  w'ill  stop  to  dry  my  tears  ? 

For  I  am  guilty,  guilty  still. 

No  other  one  has  done  So  ill. 

My  Lord,  O  my  Lord  ! 

“  The  lost  in  torment  stand  aghast 
To  see  this  rebel’s  sin  so  vast ; 

What  wonder,  then,  that  Shereef  cries 
For  mercy,  mercy,  ere  she  dies. 

My  Lord,  O  my  Lord.” 

These  facts  are  important,  not  as  prov¬ 
ing  that  Mohammedanism  is  a  spiritual 
faith  in  the  same  sense  as  Christianity, 
for  it  is  not,  but  as  showing  that  many 
Moslems  do  attain  some  degree,  at  least, 
of  what  Christians  mean  by  spiritual  life  ; 
while,  as  we  must  confess,  it  is  equally 
possible  for  Christianity  to  degenerate  into 
mere  formalism. 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  high  tone 
of  the  Moslem  code  of  morals,  and  the 
more  or  less  Christian  experience  of  spir¬ 
itually-minded  Mohammedans,  I  think 
that  the  chief  distinction  between  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Moslem  morality  lies  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  con¬ 
sequences  of  sin.  It  is  true  that  most  of 
the  theories  advanced  by  Christian  writers 
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on  theoretical  ethics  have  found  defenders 
among  the  Moslems  ;  i)ut  Mohammedan 
law  is  based  on  the  theory  that  right  and 
wrong  depend  on  legal  enactment,  and 
Mohammedan  thought  follows  the  same 
direction.  An  act  is  right  because  (iod 
has  commanded  it,  or  wrong  because  He 
has  forbidden  it.  God  may  abrogate  or 
change  His  laws,  so  that  what  was  wrong 
may  become  right.  Moral  acts  have  no 
inherent  moral  character,  and  what  may 
he  wrong  for  one  may  be  right  for  an¬ 
other.  So,  for  example,  it  is  impossible 
to  discuss  the  moral  character  of  the 
Prophet  with  an  orthodox  Moslem,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  siifhcient  answer  to  any  criti¬ 
cism  to  say  that  God  commanded  or  ex¬ 
pressly  permitted  those  acts  which  in  other 
men  would  be  wrong. 

There  is,  however,  one  sin  which  is  in 
its  very  nature  sinful,  and  which  man  is 
capable  of  knowing  to  be  such — that  is, 
the  sin  of  denying  that  there  is  one  God, 
and  that  Mohammed  is  His  Prophet. 
Everything  else  depends  on  the  arbitrary 
command  of  God,  and  may  be  arbitrarily 
forgiven  ;  but  this  does  not,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  unpardonable.  For  whoever  dies 
in  this  sin  there  is  no  possible  escape  from 
eternal  damnation. 

Of  other  sins  some  are  grave  and  some 
are  light,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  Moslem  regards  grave  sins  as  of 
little  consequence.  lie  believes  that  sin 
is  rebellion  against  intinite  Power,  and 
that  it  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  all- 
seeing  God,  but  must  call  down  His  wrath 
upon  the  sinner  ;  so  that  even  a  good 
Moslem  may  be  sent  to  hell  to  suffer  tor¬ 
ment  for  thousands  of  years  before  he  is 
pardoned. 

But  he  believes  that  God  is  merciful  ; 
that  “  He  is  minded  to  make  His  religion 
light,  because  man  has  been  created  weak” 
(Koran,  sura  iv.).  If  man  has  sinned 
against  His  arbitrary  commands,  God  may 
arbitrarily  remit  the  penalty,  on  certain 
conditions,  on  the  intercession  of  the 
Prophet,  on  account  of  expiatory  acts  on 
the  man’s  pait  or  in  view  of  counterbal¬ 
ancing  good  works.  At  the  worst,  the 
Moslem  will  be  sent  to  hell  for  a  season 
and  then  be  pardoned,  out  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  his  belief  in  God  and  the  Prophet, 
by  divine  mercy.  Still,  we  need  to  re¬ 
peat,  the  Moslem  does  not  look  upon  sin 
as  a  light  thing. 

But  notwithstanding  this  conception  of 
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the  danger  of  sinning  against  God,  the 
Mohammedan  is  very  far  from  compre¬ 
hending  the  Chiistian  idea  that  right  and 
wrong  are  inherent  qualities  in  all  moral 
actions  ;  that  God  Himself  is  a  moral 
being,  doing  what  is  right  because  it  is 
right,  and  that  He  can  no  more  pardon 
sin  arbitrarily  than  He  can  make  a  wrong 
action  right  ;  that  He  could  not  be  just 
and  yet  justify  the  sinner,  without  the 
atonement  made  by  the  incarnation  and 
the  suffering  and  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  does  not  realize  that  sin  is  itself  cor¬ 
ruption  and  death  ;  that  meie  escape  from 
hell  is  not  eternal  life,  but  that  the  sinful 
soul  must  be  regenerated  and  sanctified  by 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  before  it  can 
know  the  joy  of  the  '‘ealific  vision. 

Whether  or  not  I  have  conectly  stated 
the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  conceptions 
of  sin,  no  one  who  has  had  Moslem  friends 
can  have  failed  to  realize  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  exists,  for  it  is  extremely  difficult, 
almost  impossible,  for  Christians  and  Mos¬ 
lems  to  understand  one  another  when  the 
question  of  sin  is  discussed.  There  seems 
to  be  a  hereditary  incapacity  in  the  Mos¬ 
lem  to  comprehend  this  essential  basis  of 
Christian  morality. 

Mohammedan  morality  is  also  differen¬ 
tiated  from  the  Christian  by  its  fatalistic 
interpretation  of  the  doctiine  of  Decrees. 
The  Moslem  who  reads  in  the  Koran,  “  As 
for  every  man  we  have  fiimly  fixed  his 
fate  about  his  neck,”  and  the  many  sim¬ 
ilar  passages,  who  is  taught  that  at  least 
so  far  as  the  future  life  is  concerned  his 
fate  has  been  fixed  from  eternity  by  an 
arbitrary  and  irrevocable  decree,  natuially 
falls  into  fatalism  ;  not  absolute  fatalism, 
for  the  Moslem,  as  we  have  seen,  has  his 
strict  code  of  morality  and  his  burden¬ 
some  ceremonial  law,  but  at  least  such  a 
measure  of  fatalism  as  weakens  his  sense 
of  personal  responsibility,  and  leaves  him 
to  look  upon  the'  whole  Christian  scheme 
of  redemption  as  unnecessary,  if  not  ab¬ 
surd. 

It  is  perhaps  also  due  to  the  fatalistic 
tendency  of  Mohammedan  thought,  that 
the  Moslem  has  a  very  different  concep¬ 
tion  from  the  Christian  of  the  relation  of 
the  will  to  the  desires  and  passions.  lie 
does  not  distinguish  between  them,  but 
regards  will  and  desire  as  one  and  the 
same,  and  seeks  to  avoid  temptation  rather 
than  resist  it.  Of  conversion,  in  the 
48 
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Christian  sense,  he  has  no  conception — of 
that  change  of  heart  which  makes  the  re¬ 
generated  will  the  master  of  the  soul,  to 
dominate  its  passions,  control  the  desires, 
and  lead  man  on  to  final  victory  over  sin 
and  death. 

There  is  one  other  point  concerning 
Mohammedan  morality  of  which  I  wish  to 
speak  with  all  possible  delicacy,  but  which 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  is 
the  influence  of  the  Prophet’s  life  upon 
that  of  his  followers.  The  Moslem  world 
accepts  him,  as  Christians  do  Christ,  as 
the  ideal  man,  the  best  beloved  of  Cod  ; 
and  consequently  its  conception  of  his  life 
exerts  an  important  influence  upon  its 
practical  morality. 

I  have  said  nothing  thus  far  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  character  of  the  Prophet,  because  it 
is  too  dithcult  a  question  to  discuss  in  this 
connection  ;  but  1  may  say,  in  a  word, 
that  my  own  impression  is  that,  from  fiist 
to  last,  he  sincerely  and  honestly  believed 
himself  to  be  a  supernaturally  inspired 
prophet  of  God.  1  have  no  wish  to  think 
any  evil  of  him,  for  he  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  remaikable  men  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  I  should  rejoice  to 
know  that  he  was  such  a  man  as  he  is  rep¬ 
resented  to  be  in  Ameer  Aali’s  “  Spirit  of 
Islam,”  for  the  world  would  be  richer  for 
having  had  such  a  man  in  it. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  his  real 
character,  he  is  known  to  Moslems  chiefly 
through  the  Traditions  ;  and  these,  taken 
as  a  whole,  present  to  us  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  man  from  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  Moshm  code  of 
morals  commands  and  forbids  essentially 
the  same  things  as  the  Christian  ;  but  the 
Moslem  finds  in  the  Traditions  a  mass- of 
stories  in  regard  to  the  life  and  sayings  of 
the  Prophet,  many  of  which  are  altogether 
inconsistent  with  Christian  ideas  of  rnora'- 
ity,  and  which  make  the  impression  that 
many  things  forbidden  are  at  least  excusa¬ 
ble. 

There  are  many  nominal  Christians  who 
lead  lives  as  corrupt  as  any  Moslems,  but 
they  find  no  excuse  for  it  in  the  life  of 
Chiist.  They  know  that  they  are  Chris¬ 
tians  only  in  name  ;  while,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Traditions,  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  may  have  such  a  conception  of  the 
Prophet,  that,  in  spite  of  his  immorality, 
he  may  still  believe  himself  a  true  Mos¬ 
lem.  If  Moslems  generally  believed  in 
such  a  prophet  as  is  described  in  the 
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“  Spiiit  of  Islam,”  it  would  greatly  mod¬ 
ify  the  tone  of  Mohammedan  life. 

VVe  have  now  presented,  as  briefly  and 
impartially  as  possible,  the  points  of  con¬ 
tact  and  contrast  between  Christianity  and 
Islam,  as  historical,  dogmatic,  and  ethi¬ 
cal.  We  have  seen  that  while  there  is  a 
broad,  common  ground  of  belief  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  while  we  may  confidently  believe 
as  Christians  that  God  is  leading  many 
pious  Moslems  by  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  saving  them  through  the 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  spite  of 
what  we  believe  to  be  their  errors  in  doc¬ 
trine,  these  two  religions  are  still  mutually 
exclusive  and  irreconcilable. 

The  general  points  of  agreement  are 
that  we  both  believe  that  there  is  one  su¬ 
preme,  personal  God  ;  that  we  are  bound 
to  worship  Him  ;  that  we  are  under  obli¬ 
gation  to  live  a  pious,  virtuous  life  ;  that 
we  are  bound  to  repent  of  our  sins  and 
forsake  them  ;  that  the  soul  is  immortal, 
and  that  we  shall  be  rewarded  or  punished 
in  the  future  life  for  our  deeds  here  ;  that 
God  has  revealed  His  will  to  the  world 
through  prophets  and  apostles,  and  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of 
God. 

These  are  most  important  grounds  of 
agreement  and  mutual  respect,  but  the 
points  of  contrast  are  equally  impressive. 

The  Supreme  God  of  Christianity  is  im¬ 
manent  in  the  world,  was  incarnate  in 
Christ,  and  is  ever  seeking  to  bring  His 
children  into  loving  fellowship  with  Him¬ 
self. 

The  God  of  Islam  is  apart  from  the 
world,  an  absolute  monarch,  who  is  wise 
and  merciful,  'out  infinitely  removed  from 
man. 

Christianity  recognizes  the  freedom  of 
man,  and  magnifies  the  guilt  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  sin,  but  at  the  same  time  offers  a 
way  of  reconciliation  and  redemption  from 
sin  and  its  consequences  through  the  atone¬ 
ment  of  a  Divine  Saviour  and  regeneration 
by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Mohammedanism  minimizes  the  free¬ 
dom  of  man  and  the  guilt  of  sin,  makes 
little  account  of  its  corrupting  intluence  in 
the  soul,  and  offers  no  plan  of  redemption 
except  that  of  repentance  and  good  works. 

Christianity  finds  its  ideal  man  in  the 
Christ  of  the  Gospels  ;  the  Moslem  finds 
his  in  the  Prophet  of  the  Koran  and  the 
Traditions. 

Other  points  of  contrast  have  been  men- 
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tioned,  but  the  fundamental  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  religions  is  found  in  these. 

Tliisisnot  the  place  to  discuss  the  prob¬ 
able  future  of  these  two  great  and  aggres¬ 
sive  religions,  but  there  is  one  fact  bear¬ 
ing  upon  this  point  which  comes  within 
the  scope  of  this  paper.  Christianity  is 
essentially  progressive,  while  Mohamme¬ 
danism  is  unprogressive  and  stationary. 

In  their  origin,  Christianity  and  Islam 
are  both  Asiatic,  both  Semitic,  and  Jeru¬ 
salem  is  but  a  few  hundred  miles  from 
Mecca.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  their 
adherents,  both  have  steadily  increased 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day. 
After  ninetein  hundred  years  Christianity 
numbers  400,000,000,  and  Islam,  after 
thirteen  hundred  years,  200,000,000  ; 
but  Mohammedanism  has  been  practically 
confined  to  Asia  and  Africa,  while  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  been  the  religion  of  Europe 
and  the  New  World,  and  politically  it 
rules  now  over  all  the  world  except  China 
and  Turkey. 

Mohammedanism  has  been  identified 
with  a  stationary  civilization,  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  a  progressive  one.  There  was 
a  time,  from  the  eighth  century  to  the 
thirteenth,  when  science  and  philosophy 
flourished  at  Bagdad  and  Cordova  under 
Moslem  rule,  while  darkness  reigned  in 
Europe.  But  Benan  has  rhown  that  this 
brilliant  period  was  neither  Arab  nor  Mo¬ 
hammedan  in  its  spirit  or  orir/in  ;  and  al¬ 
though  his  statements  may  admit  of  some 
modification,  it  is  certain  that,  however 
brilliant  while  it  lasted,  this  period  has 
left  no  trace  in  the  Moslem  faith,  unless  it 
be  in  the  philosophical  basis  of  Moham¬ 
medan  law,  while  Christianity  has  led  the 
way  in  the  progress  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Both  of  these  are  positive  religions. 
Each  claims  to  rest  upon  a  divine  revela¬ 
tion,  which  is  in  its  nature  final  and  un¬ 
changeable  :  yet  the  one  is  stationary  and 
the  other  progressive.  The  one  is  based 
upon  what  it  believes  to  be  divine  com¬ 
mands,  and  the  other  upon  Divine  princi¬ 
ples  ;  just  the  difference  that  there  is  be¬ 
tween  the  law  of  Sinai  and  the  law  of 
love,  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
two.  The  ten  are  specific  and  unchange¬ 
able,  the  two  admit  of  ever  new  and  pro¬ 
gressive  application. 

Whether  in  prayer  or  in  search  of  truth, 
the  Moslem  must  always  turn  his  face  to 
Mecca  and  to  a  revelation  made  once  for 


all  to  the  Prophet  ;  and  I  think  that  Mos¬ 
lems  generally  take  pride  in  the  feeling 
that  their  faith  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
as  unchangeable  as  Mount  Ararat.  It 
cannot  progress  because  it  is  already  per¬ 
fect. 

The  Christian,  on  the  other  band,  be¬ 
lieves  in  a  living  Christ,  who  was  indeed 
crucified  at  Jerusalem,  but  who  rose  from 
the  dead,  and  is  now  present  everywhere, 
leading  Ilis  people  on  to  ever  broader  and 
higher  conceptions  of  truth,  and  ever  new 
applications  of  it  to  the  life  of  humanity  ; 
and  the  Christian  Church,  with  some  ex¬ 
ceptions  perhaps,  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  perfection  of  its  faith  consists  not  in 
its  immobility,  but  in  its  adaptability  to 
every  stage  of  human  enlightenment.  If 
progress  is  to  continue  to  be  the  watch¬ 
word  of  civilization,  the  faith  which  is  to 
dominate  this  civilization  must  also  be 
progressive. 

It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  speak 
here  to-day  only  of  the  broad  field  of 
synrpathy  which  these  two  great  religions 
occupy  in  common,  but  it  would  have 
been  as  unjust  to  the  Moslem  as  to  the 
Christian.  If  I  have  represented  his  faith 
as  fairly  as  I  have  sought  to  do,  he  will  be 
the  first  to  applaud. 

The  truth,  spoken  in  love,  is  the  only 
possible  basis  upon  which  this  Congress 
can  stand.  We  have  a  common  Father  ; 
we  are  brethren  ;  we  desire  to  live  to¬ 
gether  in  peace,  or  we  should  not  be  here  ; 
Imt  of  all  things  we  desire  to  know  what 
is  truth,  for  truth  alone  can  make  us  free. 

We  are  soldiers  all,  without  a  thorrght 
of  ever  laying  down  our  arms,  but  we 
have  come  here  to  learn  the  lesson  that 
cur  conflict  is  not  with  each  other,  but 
with  error,  sin,  and  evil  of  every  kind. 
Wc  are  one  in  our  hatred  of  evil  and  in 
our  desire  for  the  triumph  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  but  we  are  only  partially  agreed 
as  to  what  is  Truth,  or  under  what  banner 
the  triumph  of  God’s  kingdom  is  to  be  won. 

No  true  Moslem  or  Christian  believes 
that  these  two  great  religions  are  essen¬ 
tially  the  same,  or  that  they  can  be  merged 
b)’  compromise  in  a  common  eclectic  faith. 
VVe  know  that  they  are  mutually  exclir- 
sive,  and  it  is  only  by  a  fair,  and  honest 
comparison  of  differences  that  we  can 
work  together  for  the  many  ends  which 
we  have  in  common,  or  judge  of  the  truth 
in  those  things  in  which  we  differ. —  Con¬ 
temporary  Review. 
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The  Caretaker. 

Quand  e’est  le  coear  qai  conduit,  il  entralne. 


Martha  caretakes  a  decrepit  City  ware¬ 
house.  She  cleans,  or  imagines  tliat  she 
cleans,  the  offices  of  a  depressed  company 
of  tea  merchants  and  of  a  necessitous  land 
surveyor,  They  damn  her  hopelessly 
when  they  arrive  every  morning  and  be¬ 
hold  the  thickness  of  the  dust  on  their 
ledgers  and  the  black  and  smoky  nature 
of  their  fires.  And  Martha  speaks  of 
them  tenderly  as  “  my  gentlemen,”  and 
inquires  fondly  after  their  wives  and  fam¬ 
ilies. 

Martha’s  appearance  has,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  worn  and  dingy  air,  not  un- 
like  the  house  she  lives  in.  She  is  invari¬ 
ably  attired  in  an  ancient  shawl  and  a 
frowsy  black  bonnet.  People  are  apt  to 
forget  that  the  wrinked  old  face  beneath 
it  is  very  kind  and  tender.  The  black¬ 
ness  of  Martha’s  aprons  and  the  streaky 
nature  of  her  house-cleaning  cause  them 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  London  grimi¬ 
ness  has  never  reached  Martha’s  soul. 

Martha  is  boundlessly  simple  and  con¬ 
tented.  It  is  fortunate  that  an  external 
cleanliness  is  not  necessary  to  her  happi¬ 
ness,  since  it  has  been  her  fate  to  look  at 
Thames  Street,  brealire  Thames  Street, 
and  live  in  Thames  Street  since  she  was 
five-and-twenty.  Once  she  has  been  into 
the  country.  But  that  was  a  long  time 
ago  ;  though  on  the  window-sill  of  her 
attic  there  still  live  miserably  some  of  the 
cuttings  she  took  from  the  plants  she 
brought  back  with  her. 

Martha  waters  those  forlorn  and  stunted 
geraniums  with  the  greatest  pride  and  in¬ 
discretion.  She  imagines  that  the  smutty 
and  despairing  musk  still  smells  delicious¬ 
ly,  and  puts  her  old  nose  into  it  and  sniffs 
with  the  greatest  enjoyment  in  the  world. 
On  sultry  days  she  opens  her  window  and 
sits  at  work  by  her  “garden.”  Her  old 
face  is  quite  placid  and  contented.  The 
expressive  language  of  the  costermonger 
below  falls  upon  her  ear.  The  refreshing 
scent  of  decaying  vegetables  must  quite 
overpower  that  of  the  elderly  musk.  But 
either  Martha  has  long  ceased  to  expect 
unalloyed  pleasure,  or  is  of  such  a  very 
simple  nature  that  she  can  enjoy  imperfect 
happiness  perfectly. 


Martha  is  veiy  proud  of  her  attic.  It 
may  not,  in  fact,  does  not,  contain  much 
oxygen.  But  there  is  a  beautiful  picture 
of  the  Queen  smiling  blandly  out  of  a 
tradesman’s  almanac  of  the  year  fifty. 
Martha’s  circumstances  render  it  necessary 
that  there  should  constantly  be  washing 
drying  in  lines  across  the  ceiling.  But 
she  takes  her  meals  quite  blitluly  beneath 
this  canopy  and  has  no  feelings  at  all 
about  cutting  her  cheese — she  never  seems 
to  eat  anything  except  cheese  or  drink 
anything  except  tea — on  the  patchwork 
quilt  which  covers  the  neglige  manner  in 
which  she  has  made  her  bed. 

Martha  has  a  table,  indeed,  but  it  is 
quite  covered  with  the  accumulated  treas¬ 
ures  of  a  life-tirne.  There  is  a  religious 
work  presented  to  her  by  u  Bible  Chris¬ 
tian  minister  angling  for  a  congregation, 
which  Martha  values  no  doubt  the  more 
because  she  cannot  read  it.  There  is  a 
creature  wdiich  may  or  may  not  represent 
a  parrot,  with  boot  buttons  for  eyes  and  a 
body  of  many-colored  wools.  Martha 
blows  the  dust  from  the  glass  case  which 
incloses  it,  with  an  infinite  affection  and 
reverence.  She  made  the  parrot  herself  a 
long,  long  time  ago,  and  is  tenderly  proud 
of  it  still.  By  its  side  is  a  Testament 
scored  by  a  band  long  dead,  and  with 
Martha’s  homely  name  written  in  the  fly 
leaf.  There  ate  two  china  shepherdesses, 
with  pink  sashes  and  squint--,  on  the  man¬ 
telpiece,  and  an  In  Memoriam  caid  of 
Martha’s  dead  nephew. 

By  the  window  there  is  a  b’ld  in  a  cage, 
to  whom  Martha  chirrups  cheerfully,  and 
whom  she  addresses  as  ’Enery.  The  bird 
never  chiiiups  to  Martha — old  age  and 
the  stifling  air  of  Thames  Sireet  having 
long  silenced  him  forever.  But  Martha’s 
placid  optimism  has  caused  her  to  believe 
persistently  for  many  years  that  if  she  only 
chirrups  long  and  cheerfully  enough, 
’Enery  will  reply  to  her  at  last. 

“  He’s  wonderful  for  rompany,”  she 
says,  “  and  eats  next  to  nothing.”  Which 
to  Martha’s  mind  is  the  greatest  recom¬ 
mendation  a  fiiend  can  have. 

Martha  is  indeed  well  paid  for  her  care¬ 
taking.  When  one  considers  the  sketchy 
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nature  of  her  cleaning  she  appears  to  be 
ridiculotisly  overpaid.  Martha’s  money 
is  not  spent  on  herself.  She  eats  very  lit¬ 
tle — and  cheese  and  tea  may  be  bought 
incredibly  cheap  and  nasty  in  Thames 
Street.  She  indulges  in  no  vanities  of 
dress.  The  frowsy  shawl  and  bonnet  are 
of  immemorial  antiquity.  Her  employers 
surmise  uncharitably  that  she  does  not 
waste  her  substance  on  soap.  Martha,  in 
fact,  wastes  nothing.  She  has  a  money¬ 
box  secreted  in  a  drawer  amid  an  awful 
confusion  of  other  treasures.  She  is  a 
miser.  She  has  saved  and  stinted  herself 
for  years  and  years.  She  has  denied  her¬ 
self  not  luxuries,  for  luxuries  have  never 
even  suggested  themselves  to  her,  but  what 
other  people  would  call  necessaries. 

On  that  fai-off  visit  to  the  conntiy 
Martha  found  and  loved  a  great-niece. 
Tilly  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  dread¬ 
ful,  stout,  stolid,  apple-cheeked  plebeian 
baby.  Hut  she  took  possession  of  Mar¬ 
tha’s  lonely  old  heart.  Martha  carried 
back  to  Lomlon  a  cheap  photograph  of 
Tilly  in  her  best  frock,  and  a  deep-seated 
resolution  concerning  Tilly  in  her  foolish 
old  soul.  When  Tilly  is  old  enough  she 
is  to  come  up  to  London  to  live,  at  Mar¬ 
tha’s  expense,  with  Martha,  and  be  ’pren- 
ticed  to  what  Martha  speaks  of  reveren¬ 
tially  in  the  abstract  as  “  the  dressmak¬ 
ing.”  Martha,  like  a  true  Cockney,  loves 
and  despises  the  country,  and  is  convinced 
that  London  is  ihe  only  place  in  which  to 
get  on.  And  the  dressmaking  is  such  a 
genteel  employment. 

To  ’prentice  Tilly  to  a  very  good  house, 
to  be  able  to  clothe  Tilly  as  her  high  posi¬ 
tion  will  require,  to  be  able  to  support 
Tilly  what  Martha  calls  “elegant,”  Mar¬ 
tha  instituted  the  money-box,  and  puls 
into  it  weekly  much  more  than  she  can 
afford.  She  works  for  Tilly  with  the 
dogged  persistence  of  the  woman  of  one 
idea.  The  stout  earthy  child  whom  she 
has  not  seen  for  a  dozen  years  or  more 
has  been  beautified,  perhaps  beyond  recog¬ 
nition,  in  her  fond  and  foolish  imagina¬ 
tion.  Or  she  thinks  that  large,  red  cheeks, 
and  a  stolid  gaze — admirably  caught  by 
the  cheap  photograph — are  incapable  of 
improvement.  Tilly’s  picture  is  assigned 
an  honorable  place  by  the  side  of  a  terri¬ 
ble,  but  beloved  portrait  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Though  Martha  is  devotedly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Royal  Fanrily,  there  have 
been  days  on  which  the  Prince’s  coun¬ 


tenance  has  been  left  thick  in  dust.  But 
Martha  always  makes  a  point  of  cleaning 
Tilly  reverentially  with  a  corner  of  her 
shawl.  She  gazes  at  the  picture  when  she 
has  performed  this  operation  with  an  ad¬ 
miration  and  tenderness  in  her  dim  old 
eyes,  which  are  quite  ridiculous  and  pa¬ 
thetic.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  she 
breathes  on  the  glass  which  protects  Tilly, 
and  rubs  it  vigorously  with  a  piece  of  a 
cloth  used  indiscriminately  as  a  duster  or 
a  handkerchief. 

For  Tilly’s  sake  she  refuses  to  join  a 
party  of  lady  friends  who  are  going  by 
water  to  Greenwich.  One  has  to  live  in 
Thames  Street,  perhaps,  to  know  what  a 
temptation  such  an  expedition  represents. 
The  land  surveyor’s  wife  sends  Martha  a 
cheap  petticoat  for  a  Christmas  present. 
It  is  beautifully  striped  in  many  colors, 
and  Martha  says,  “  It’s  too  good  for  my 
likes,”  and  puts  it  tenderly  away  in  a 
drawer  for  Tilly.  For  Tilly’s  sake  she 
denies  herself  sugar  in  her  tea.  For  Tilly’s 
sake  she  creeps  about  the  old  house  in 
boots  so  aged  that  the  tea  merchant  is 
constrained  to  speak  to  her  severely  on 
her  disreputable  appearance.  For  Tilly’s 
sake  she  goes  to  bed  early  to'save  candles, 
and  lies  awake  hour  after  hour  with  her  old 
thoughts  to  keep  her  company.  For 
Tilly’s  sake  she  daily  makes,  in  fact,  the 
thousand  little  sacrifices  of  which  only  a 
great  love  is  capable. 

The  tea  merchant,  exasperated  beyond 
beating  at  last  at  her  incompetence,  tills 
her  her  services  will  be  no  longer  required. 
On  consideration,  perhaps,  of  her  having 
inquired  tenderly  after  his  relations  every 
mrrning  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years, 
he  consents  to  her  still  occupying  the  attic 
on  the  payment  of  a  modest  rent. 

Then  Martha  seeks  some  new  employ- 
mint.  Her  old  heart  sinks  when  a  week 
hai  passed  and  fhe  has  failed  to  find  it. 
For  herself  she  can  live  on  almost  nothing. 
But  Tilly  is  seventeen  now,  and  is  coming 
up  to  London  next  year.  Ma  tha  would 
rather  starve  than  take  a  penny  from  her 
money-box.  She  has  called  it  Tilly’s 
money  so  long  that  she  really  believes  now 
to  spend  it  would  be  robbing  Tilly  of  her 
own.  She  is  reduced  to  selling  ’Enery — 
with  tears.  He  fitches  a  very,  very  small 
sum,  and  Martha  has  loved  him  as  if  he 
were  a  human  creature.  The  theological 
work  presented  by  the  Bible  Christian 
minister  goes  also,  and  Martha,  who  has 
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never  read  it,  cannot  see  the  \acant  place 
on  the  table  because  of  the  mist  in  her 
old  eyes. 

At  last  she  is  engaged  by  the  parish 
clergyman  to  clean  the  church.  Up  to 
this  period  Martha  has  been  a  Baptist — 
not  so  much  because  she  has  a  leaning 
toward  that  particular  sect,  or  any  particular 
sect,  as  because  the  Baptist  chapel  is  very 
handy,  the  minister  affable,  and  the  foot¬ 
stools  large,  fat,  comfortable  ones  of  a 
showy  red  baize. 

“  “  But  it ’d  be  sooperstition  to  let  them 
’assicks  stand  in  the  way  of  my  niece,” 
Maltha  says  thoughtfully  to  herself.  Tlie 
’assicks  do  not  stand  in  Tilly’s  way.  In  a 
day  or  two  Martha,  with  an  optimistic 
smile  on  her  wrinkled  old  face,  may  be 
seen  providing  Ritualistic  books  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  devout  young  gentlemen  wbo  have 
come  to  church  lo  attend  Prime. 

Then  Tilly  comes.  Martha  has  house- 
cleaned  her  room  for  Tilly’s  reception. 
She  has  not,  indeed,  house-cleaned  it  veiy 
thoroughly,  partly  because  she  has  not 
had  time  and  is  seventy  years  old  and  a 
little  feeble,  and  partly  because  Martha 
has  never  cleaned  anything  thoroughly, 
including  herself.  But  she  has  blown  the 
dust  oil  most  things,  and  put  up  a  piece 
of  new  window  curtain.  She  has  bought 
a  shilling  looking-glass  for  Tilly’s  benefit, 
Martha  never  seeing  her  own  kind,  tender, 
wrinkled,  grubby  old  countenance  from 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  She  has  pro¬ 
vided  quite  a  sumptuous  tea — with  sugar. 
She  has  made  the  bed  almost  neatly.  She 
has,  in  fact,  done  everything  that  love 
can  suggest  to  her. 

Before  she  goes  out  in  the  frowsy  bon¬ 
net  and  ancient  shawl  to  meet  Tilly  at  the 
station  she  takes  a  last  look,  through  eyes 
proudly  and  tenderly  dim,  at  Tilly’s  pic¬ 
ture.  The  day  has  come  for  which  she 
has  been  working  for  years,  for  which  she 
has  denied  herself  gladly,  for  which  she 
has  yearned  and  prayed.  She  can  feel  her 
heart  beating  quicker  under  the  threadbare 
shawl,  and  her  hands  tremble  a  little. 

She  is  much  too  early  for  the  train,  and 
has  to  wait  so  long  in  the  waiting-room 
where  she  has  arranged  to  meet  Tilly  that 
she  falls  into  a  doze.  A  robust  female 
with  a  developed  figure,  a  tight  waist,  and 
a  flowery  hat,  nudges  her  at  last  impa¬ 
tiently  with  a  tin  hat-box. 

‘‘  Lor,  aunt  !”  says  Tilly,  “  what  with 
you  so  shabby,  and  snoring  so  ungenteel 


in  a  public  place,  1  ’ardly  liked  to  own 
yer.” 

“My’ dear!”  cries  Martha  in  a  trem¬ 
bling  voice.  “  My  dear  !  My  dear  !” 
and  she  puts  her  withered  old  arms  round 
the  girl’s  neck,  and  kisses  her  and  cries 
over  her  for  happiness. 

“  What  a  take  on  to  be  sure  !”  says 
Tilly,  who  is  perfectly  practical.  “  Let’s 
go  ’ome.” 

And  they  go  home  and  begin  life  to¬ 
gether. 

For  a  month  Martha  is  happy.  She  is 
happy  at  least  so  far  that  slie  can  watch 
the  accomplished  Tilda  reading  a  novel¬ 
ette,  and  profoundly  admire  so  much  edu¬ 
cation.  She  puts  her  ridiculous  old  head 
on  one  side,  to  look  proudly  and  fondly 
at  the  stylish  black  curls  shading  Tilly’s 
rubicund  countenance.  She  ventuies  to 
kiss  Tilly’s  cheek  very  gently  when  that 
young  lady  is  snoring  profoundly  after  a 
day’s  pleasure,  for  Tilly  has  not  yet  started 
“  the  diessinaking.”  And  the  premium 
is  still  wrapped  up  safely  in  dingy  news¬ 
paper  in  the  money-box. 

Martha  is  creeping  up  one  night  weary, 
but  optimistic,  after  a  hard  day’s  cleaning 
at  the  church,  when  a  slipshod  infant  from 
next  door  thrusts  a  note  into  her  hand. 
The  slipshod  infant,  who  has  received  an 
education,  reads  it  to  Martha  at  Martha’s 
desire.  It  contains  only  a  few  lines. 

Tilly  has  gone  away.  Tilly  has  eloped 
with  a  costermonger.  Married  respectable 
at  a  registry,  she  phrases  it.  “  That’s 
all,”  says  the  infant  of  education. 

That  is  all.  But  that  is  why  Maltha 
falls  back  with  her  face  drawn  and  ashen, 
and  her  lips  trembling.  That  is  all.  It 
is  the  end  of  those  years  of  work  and  de¬ 
nial  and  hoping.  Yet  what  is  more  nat¬ 
ural  than  that  Tilly  should  desire  matri¬ 
mony,  and  try  her  blandishments  upon  a 
costermonger  w'lio  plied  his  trade  itiost 
conveniently  beneath  Martha’s  window  ? 
What  is  more  natural  in  this  cruel  world 
than  loee  repaid  by  ingratitude,  and 
trustfulness  by  deceit  ? 

Martha  gropes  her  way  blindly  to  the 
attic.  It  is  not  yet  so  dark  there  but  she 
can  see  distinctly  the  poor  little  improve¬ 
ments  she  made  for  Tilly’s  coming.  She 
turns  the  cheap  looking-glass  with  its  face 
to  the  wall.  It  was  meant  to  reproduce 
Tilly,  buxom  and  tw'enty,  and  not  Martha, 
poor,  old,  ugly,  and  disappointed.  She 
catches  sight  of  Tilly’s  picture  at  four 
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years  old — Tilly,  stolid,  enough  indeed, 
but  little,  loving,  and  good.  And  Martha 
cries,  and  buiies  her  bead  in  her  arms  ; 
and  tlie  tears  mark  grimy  courses  down 
her  furrowed  cheeks. 

“  If  you  could  ’a  trusted  me,  Tilly,” 
she  says.  “  If  you  would  but  ’a  tiusted 
me.  ’  ’ 

Until  this  bitter  hour  she  has  not  known 
how  Tilly  has  tilled  her  life.  How  she 
has  lived  only  for  Tilly,  and  thought  and 
hoped  only  for  her.  And  Tilly  has  gone 
away,  and  Martha’s  house  is  left  unto  her 
desolate. 

A  footstep  outside  startles  lier.  For 
one  wild  foolish  moment  she  thinks  that 
Tilly  has  come  back — that  she  has  but 
dreamt  a  bad  dream  and  is  awake  again. 
And  she  recognizes  the  voluble  tones  of 
the  mamma  of  the  educated  infant,  and 
dries  her  tears,  not  from  pride — Martha  has 
so  little — but  from  loyalty  to  Tilda. 

Mrs.  Jones  always  had  said  that  Tilda 
was  a  bad  lot.  ”  A  impudent,  brazen¬ 
faced  thing,”  says  Mrs.  Jones,  warming 
to  the  description. 

And  Martha,  with  a  little  color  coming 
into  her  poor  white  cheeks,  knows  as  Tilly 
meant  no  harm.  And  marriages  are  made 
in  ’eaven. 

She  may  have  to  acknowledge  Tilda 
erring  to  her  own  heart,  but  how  can  she 
give  her  n[»  to  the  merciless  judgment  of 
a  merciless  world  ? 

”  You’re  a  poor  sperited  one,  that  you 
are,”  says  Mrs.  Jones,  “  and  as  likely  as 


not  you’ve  never  looked  to  see  if  she  ’ave 
made  off  with  the  premium.’’ 

Martha  has  not  looked.  Is  startled  into 
confessing  it.  She  has  not  thought  of  the 
premium,  so  hardly  earned.  She  has  only 
thought  that  she  has  lov'd  Tilda,  and  Tilda 
has  not  loved  her.  And  a  swift  burning 
color  comes  into  Martha’s  cheeks,  and 
some  sudden  deadly  premonition  creeps  to 
her  heart  and  closes  coldly  upon  it.  And 
she  answers  steadily,  “  My  Tilda’s  as  hon¬ 
est  as  you  are.” 

“  Don’t  you  be  so  sure,”  says  Mrs. 
Jones  vindictively.  ”  You  look  and  see.” 

Perhaps  Martha  takes  some  sort  of  reso¬ 
lution  as  she  goes  heavily  to  the  drawer 
where  the  money-box  is  kept.  Or  per¬ 
haps  no  resolution  is  necessary',  because 
her  ignorant,  loving  old  soul  is  of  its  na¬ 
ture  infinitely  faithful.  Her  hands  and 
lips  are  (jnite  steady  now,  and  she  is  not 
afraid  of  Mrs.  Jones’s  ‘‘  sperited”  gaze. 
The  money-box  is  quite  light,  and  the 
money  collected  was  chiefly  in  pence  and 
halfpence.  It  is  also  unlocked.  And 
Martha  turns  with  her  back  to  the  drawer 
and  faces  Tilda’s  enemies. 

**  “  You  can  tell  all  as  asks,”  she  says  in 
an  old  voice  that  is  very  clear  and  firm, 
”  as  my  Tilda  is  quite  straight  and  honest. 
And  them  as  says  she  isn’t — lies.” 

“  ril  believe  as  you  speak  true,”  says 
Mrs.  Jones.  “  If  you  don’t,  well,  the 
Lord  forgive  you.” 

And  who  shall  say  that  He  wilUnot  ? — 
Cornhill  Magazine.  ‘ 


IS  MONEY  A  MERE  COMMODITY? 

BY  WILLIAM  SMART. 


That  money,  in  the  form  of  gold  and 
silver,  is  after  all  a  “  mere  commodity,” 
IS  an  assertion  often  made  by  people  who 
have  done  a  little  thinking  on  the  matter, 
and  have  reached  one  of  these  early  points 
of  vantage  from  which  the  subject  begins 
to  be  intelligible.  It  suggests  that  there 
is  a  simple  way  of  conceiving  of  money 
which  strips  its  problems  of  their  diffi¬ 
culty.  Like  many  another  simplifying 
conception,  this  one  has  just  enough  truth 
in  it  to  be  very  false,  unless  its  limitations 
are  carefully  observed.  I  propose  to 
show,  first,  the  shortcomings  of  the  con¬ 
ception,  and,  second,  its  duly  limited 


truth.  It  should  be  understood,  however, 
that,  so  far  as  the  assertion  implicates  the 
theory  that  the  value  of  money,  like  the 
value  of,  say,  iron,  is  determined  by  its 
cost  of  production,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
to  it  meanwhile.  I  am  only  concerned 
with  the  conception  which  secs  in  money 
a  mere  metal,  and  judges  it  by  other 
metals. 

It  is,  of  course,  undeniable  that  gold 
and  silver  are  metals  obtained  from  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  the  earth’s  crust  by  capital 
and  labor.  We  do  not,  however,  judge 
a  ”  commodity”  by  its  chemical  constitu¬ 
tion,  but  by  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  in 
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an  economic  world.  The  usea  of  gold  and 
silver  are,  roughly  speaking,  two — for 
jewelry  and  for  money.  Of  the  former 
this  only  may  be  noted,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  peculiar  complications  of  the  subject 
that  rnttallic  money  has  this  alternative 
use.  In  each  use  the  metals  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  demand  and  a  different  market,  and  in 
each  their  values  come  under  different  in¬ 
fluences.  It  is,  indeed,  nothing  less  than 
a  misfortune  that  metals  universally  prized 
for  purposes  of  luxury  should  be  the  met¬ 
als  universally  necessary^  for  every-day  in¬ 
dustry.  Thus,  at  the  very  outset,  the 
statement  that  they  are  “  mere  commodi¬ 
ties,”  by  a  curious  irony,  suggests  one  of 
the  great  difliculties  of  the  subject,  while 
assuming  to  simplify  it  !  Let  us  see, 
however,  what  is  the  position  of  gold  and 
silver  money  in  the  world  of  industry. 

One  great  characteristic  of  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  life  is  its  division  and  combina¬ 
tion  of  labor.  Men  do  not  work  in  isola¬ 
tion,  but  in  combination  with  each  other, 
and  in  partnership — if  one  may  use  the 
expression — with  capital.  In  the  process 
of  production  every  single  laborer  and 
every  concrete  piece  of  capital  contributes 
but  an  insignificant  fraction  to  a  product 
which  is  the  result  of  innumerable  co-oper¬ 
ations.  The  goods  thus  made  are  not 
taken  into  consumption  immediately,  even 
by  those  who  finish  the  making,  but  are 
put  upon  the  market  and  exchanged 
against  each  other,  before  they  become 
distributed  out  among  those  who  are  to 
give  them  that  use  which  alone  justifies 
their  existence.  The  realization  of  these 
final  products  takes  time — may,  indeed, 
take  years — and,  as  a  rule,  the  services, 
both  of  men  and  capital,  are  paid  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  a  value  only  realized  after 
many  days.  Thus  industry  is  a  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  efforts  both  over  space  and  dur¬ 
ing  time — laterally  and  vertically,  as  one 
may  say.  And  the  result  is  that  men  are 
paid,  not  by  what  they  personally  pro¬ 
duce,  but  by  a  share  in  the  total  result  of 
the  world’s  work  which  somehow  is  im¬ 
puted  to  their  efficiency.  The  extent  of 
this  CO  operation  may  be  best  realized  if 
we  take,  as  a  concrete  instance,  the  life- 
history  of  a  ship.  The  function  of  a  ship 
is  to  carry  cargo.  But  before  it  can  carry 
cargo  it  must  be  built,  and  here  we  have 
innumerable  purchases  of  materials,  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  auxiliaries,  and  thousands  of 
wages  paid  to  workers  direct  and  indirect. 


It  is  not  till  all  these  purchases  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  services  have  been  made  that  the 
ship  makes  its  first  voyage,  and  it  is  not 
till  its  fiist  voyage  that  it  begins  to  repay 
and  replace  all  these  purchases.  But, 
after  all,  the  ship  is  no  more  than  one 
thread  in  the  industrial  web,  inasmuch  as 
carrying  is  one  of  the  last  stages  of  pro¬ 
ducing  ;  and,  in  point  of  economic  theory, 
none  of  those  who  contribute  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  any  of  the  products  which  form  the 
cargo  can  be  paid  till  the  products  have 
reached  the  human  beings  who  alone  give 
them  their  value.  Thus  the  ship  itself 
which,  in  one  point  of  view,  is  the  end  of 
innumerable  co-operations,  in  another  is 
merely  the  means  of  one  of  the  to-opera- 
tions. 

If  now  we  ask  :  How  can  all  these  va¬ 
rious  workers  and  factors  wait  on  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  labor  ;  first,  on  the  combin¬ 
ing  of  tbeir  efforts  into  the  unity  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  and,  second,  on  the  realization  of 
the  value  out  of  which  they  are  all  paid — 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  building  of  the  ship, 
and  on  its  life-work  afterward  ?  the  an¬ 
swer  is  that  it  is  made  possible  by  one 
thing — money.  The  primitive  laborer  is 
paid  by  earth  retrrrning  to  him  the  prod¬ 
uce  due  to  its  fertility  and  his  work.  But 
here  are  thousands  of  laborers,  over  space 
and  during  time,  co-operating  toward  a 
total  result,  and  not  paid  in  any  produce 
by  which  a  man  may  live,  but  by  a  yellow 
or  white  metal.  It  is  very  wonderful  if 
we  consider  it.  If  they  were  asked  to  ac¬ 
cept  payment  in  any  other  commodity, 
even  the  most  useful,  they  would  refuse. 
But  they  do  take,  as  just  return  for  their 
labor,  time,  and  risk,  a  cornmoditv  of 
which  they  could  make  nothing  if  to  them 
it  was  “  mere  metal  with  the  result 
that  they  are  assured  of  getting,  not  what 
they  produce,  but  a  corresponding  share 
of  the  total  result  of  the  wot  Id’s  itidustry  : 
for  at  the  nearest  shop  the  worker  esn  ex¬ 
change  the  twenty  silver  disks  of  his 
“  mere  commodity”  for  forms  of  wealth 
produced  in  every  country  under  heaven. 

Recognizing  this  general  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  money,  if  we  ask  what  is 
the  unconscious  reason  that  guides  men  in 
taking  these  metals  as  “  payment” — a 
word  which  seems  to  contain  the  idea  of 
“  equivalent” — we  shall  find  it  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  people  have  that,  when  they  wish 
to  part  with  it,  it  will  be  as  readily  taken 
in  payment  by  others.  Money  is  the  uni- 
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versal  commodity  ;  it  is  the  one  thing 
which  everybody  wants,  and  of  which  no 
one  ever  has  enough  ;  for,  in  promise  and 
potency,  it  is  almost  everything  else.  Like 
all  tools,  it  is  not  desiied  for  itself,  but 
for  what  it  can  do.  The  name  which  best 
conveys  this  is  that  of  “  third  commod¬ 
ity,”  meaning  by  that  tlie  commodity 
intei posed  between  the  services  and  com¬ 
modities  which  are  the  real  objects  of  ex- 
chanifc  ;  interposed,  for  instance,  between 
the  goods  we  make  in  order  to  part  with 
and  the  goods  we  desire  in  order  to  con¬ 
sume.  If  we  consider,  then,  that  this 
metal  is  not  desired  to  use  as  we  use  other 
metals  ;  that  the  “  spemling”  of  rnenty 
is  not  the  consumption  of  it,  but  meiely 
the  transfer  of  its  possession  from  one 
pocket  to  another  ;  that  it  might  even  be 
disputed  if  it  expresses  the  proper  idea  of 
payment  at  all,  seeing  that  it  is  a  thing 
none  of  us  would  or  could  use  for  our  liv¬ 
ing,  but  is  simply  a  third  body  interposed 
for  the  time  in  place  of  other  bodies  ;  it 
becomes  clear  enough  that  nothing  could 
well  be  more  inappropriate  than  to  dismiss 
this  singular  tool  of  exchange  as  a  ‘‘  mere 
commodity”  or  a  “  mete  metal.”  In 
this  function  it  is  a  metal  of  one  use,  and 
that  a  unique  use  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
less  than  the  fundamental  and  indispensa¬ 
ble  requisite  of  exchange,  and  thus  the 
presupposition  of  all  out  division  and  com¬ 
bination  of  labor.  For  every  single  effort 
and  abstinence,  before  it  is  paid  for  in  its 
real  equivalent  (I  mean  in  that  fi’r  the  sake 
of  which  the  effort  was  undertaken  or  the 
abstinence  undergone),  is  paid  for  in  this 
intermediate  or  interposed  shape  of  money. 

We  have  now  to  ask  why,  in  all  civil¬ 
ized  communities,  certain  metals — practi¬ 
cally  two — have  been  taken  from  their 
natural  use  as  metals  and  set  aside  to  play 
the  part  of  ‘‘  third  commodity.”  They 
have  certain  qualifications  which  at  once 
suggest  themselves.  A  good  money  must 
be  portable,  indestructible,  homogeneous, 
divi«ilde,  cognizable,  coinable  ;  and  gold 
and  silver  admirably  meet  these  require¬ 
ments.  Beyond  these  it  must  possess  con¬ 
siderable  value  in  small  bulk  ;  and,  how¬ 
ever  we  may  account  for  it,  gold  and  silver 
possess  also  this  qualification  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree.  Speaking  generally,  their  great 
value  arises  from  the  largeness  of  the  joint 
demanrl  for  money  and  for  jewelry,  etc., 
as  related  to  the  comparative  smallness  of 
the  supply.  But  it  is  nut  enough  that 


money  should  have  considerable  value. 
As  the  interposed  commodity  it  is  held  or 
lent  over  days  and  months  and  years,  and 
as  it  is  nut  held  or  lent  for  use  as  metal 
but  only  in  suspense,  with  the  ultimate 
view  of  being  parted  with  in  exchange, 
the  necessity  emerges  that  this  commodity 
should  be  stable  in  value.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  we  come  to  the  immense  difficulty 
of  the  subject.  It  is  that  to  ask  stability 
of  value  in  any  mere  commodity  is  to  ask 
the  impossible.  It  is  a  remiuiscr  nt  e  of  a 
theory  of  value  which  does  not  now  need 
refutation,  that  value  is  conferred  by  la¬ 
bor  and  measured  by  labor  time.  If  goods 
normally  .exchanged  with  each  other  in 
this  ratio,  then  the  gold  or  silver  that  cost 
a  day’s  labor  in  the  mining-field  would  al- 
wajs  exchange  for  a  day’s  labor  however 
embodied  in  other  commodities.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  value  of  money  or  of  any¬ 
thing  else  cannot  be  settled  in  this  charm¬ 
ingly  simple  way,  but  both  the  experience 
of  ordinary  men  and  the  whole  weight  of 
economic  science  are  against  it.  It  is 
merely  a  loose  expression  when  money  or 
anything  else  is  said  to  “  hold”  or  “  con¬ 
tain”  value,  for  value  cannot  be  held.  It 
is  a  little  more  true  to  say  that  value  ”  at¬ 
taches”  to  things,  but  the  fact  is  that  all 
such  expressions  are  but  attempts  to  catch 
and  fix  one  or  other  of  the  shifting  lights 
from  the  many  sides  of  value.  What  is 
Value  ?  It  is,  primarily,  a  relation  of  de¬ 
pendence  for  satisfaction  of  want  between 
persons  and  things,  which,  in  an  orgtnrc 
socitty,  develops  into  an  objective  relation 
between  things  and  things,  so  that  one 
thing  exchanges  for  another  without  direct 
regard  to  the  wants  and  desires  of  the 
persons  who  biry  and  sell  them.  But,  as 
every  one  knows,  thrs  objeciivp  vain*,  or 
price,  rests  on  the  forces  of  demand  on 
one  side  and  the  forces  of  supply  on  the 
other.  To  use  Marshall’s  words,  “  The 
nominal  value  of  everything,  whvther  it 
be  a  particular  kind  of  labor  or  capital  or 
anything  else,  rests,  like  the  keystone  of 
an  arch,  balanced  in  equilibrium  between 
the  contending  pressures  of  its  two  op¬ 
posing  sides.  The  forces  of  demand  prrss 
on  the  one  side,  those  of  suftply  on  rhe 
other.”  Thus  “value”  is.nevvr  an  in¬ 
herent  quality  in  anything  ;  it  charges 
from  moment  to  moment  as  eilhrrside, 
the  demand  or  the  supply,  changes.  To 
demand,  then,  of  money  fixity  of  value, 
is  to  demand  what  we  cannot  get. 
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Why,  then,  do  we  take  silver  and  gold 
at  all  ?  Simply  because  they  are  the  com- 
modities  which  come  nearest  to  having  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  stability  of  value. 
If  gold  and  silver  were  like  crops,  annually 
produced  and  annually  consumed,  they 
would  be  quite  incapable  of  acting  as 
“third  commodities.’’  But  being  very 
durable  metals,  and  being,  for  obvious 
reasons,  economized  and  preserved  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  it  happens  that  all  the  gold 
— and,  to  a  less  degree,  all  the  silver — 
which  comes  to  the  upper  air,  with  few 
exceptions,  remains  in  it,  and  goes  to 
form  a  huge  stock  distributed  and  dis¬ 
tributable  over  the  world.  The  -legal  life 
of  a  sovereign,  for  instance,  is  said  to  be 
eighteen  years.  But  this  only  means  that 
the  sovereign  which,  when  it  comes  from 
the  Mint,  weighs  123.274  grains,  will,  in 
the  course  of  eighteen  years  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  have  lost  0.774  of  a  grain,  and  will 
be  what  is  technically  called  “  light.’’ 
Thus  this  tool  of  exchange  is  not  liable  to 
one  of  the  dangers  which  affect  stability 
of  value,  viz.,  sudden  changes  in  the  total 
supply.  Nor  is  it  exposed  very  much  to 
changes  in  local  supply,  because,  in  virtue 
of  its  small  bulk,  the  first  train  or  steamer 
can  carry  large  amounts  from  country  to 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  -is  not 
liable  to  violent  changes  in  demand.  The 
demand  comes  from  the  work  it  has  to  do 
in  exchanging  commodities  and  services, 
and,  over  the  field  of  the  civilized  nations, 
that  work  is  fairly  constant.  True,  one 
nation  every  now  and  then  makes  sudden 
demands  on  another  for  gold,  but  this  is 
only  a  demand  for  the  temporary  posses¬ 
sion  of  it.  It  is  not  a  demand  for  con¬ 
sumption  like  the  demand  for  grain,  and 
when  the  stringency  is  over  the  gold  flows 
away  again.  In  many  respects  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  silver. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that,  from  the 
side  of  supply,  gold  and  silver  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  condition  of  stability  of  value  just  be¬ 
cause  they  exist  in  the  form  of  stocks  held, 
as  it  were,  in  many  warehouses.  They 
are  like  a  body  of  water  distributed  in 
irrigating  channels  ;  the  annual  produc¬ 
tion.  like  a  spring,  only  sufficing  to  keep 
up  the  general  level.  It  is,  of  course,  this 
circumstance  that  makes  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  their  value  by  cost  of  production 
impossible.  Confessedly  the  law  of  costs 
is  a  secondary  law  of  value,  which  obtains 
only  as  regards  articles  produced  under 
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conditions  such  as  prevail  in  the  textile  in¬ 
dustries,  and  only  so  long  as  similar  con¬ 
ditions  of  production  are  at  hand.  Where 
these  conditions  are  absent  we  have  to  fall 
back  upon  the  ultimate  law  of  value,  which 
determines  it  by  supply  and  demand,  or, 
more  correctly,  by  marginal  utility.  For 
instance,  the  price  of  textiles  is  determined 
by  their  cost  of  production,  not  because 
they  have  been  produced  at  certain  costs, 
but  because  the  mills,  machinery,  and  la¬ 
bor  are  in  existence  which  will  reproduce 
the  goods  at  the  same  costs.  But  shut 
down  all  the  mills,  and  prices  of  stocks 
will  be  determined  simply  by  the  relation 
of  the  demand  to  the  existing  supply. 
Now,  the  annual  production  of  gold  and 
silver  is,  in  comparison  with  the  stock  in 
existence  and  work,  so  small — as  a  fact, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  it  is  said  to  be  taken 
up  by  new  demand  for  the  arts  and  for 
hoarding — that  it  is  very  much  as  if  the 
mines  were  shut  ;  and  thus  the  influence 
of  coat  of  production  on  their  value  is 
quite  insignificant.  All  this  is  amply  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  present  production  and  price 
of  silver.  I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  did 
not  mean  to  speak  of  the  phrase,  “  mere 
commodity,’’  so  far  as  it  implicated  the 
theory  that  the  value  of  gold  and  silver 
was  like  the  value  of  other  commodities  in 
being  determined  by  cost  of  production. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  even  in  this 
connection  the  assertion  is  quite  mislead- 
ing. 

With  all  these  conditions  of  stability  of 
value,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
gold  and  silver  are  very  far  from  attaining 
it.  How  far  they  are  may  be  seen  if  we 
look  at  them  more  closely  in  regard  to 
their  time  functions.  The  “  third  com¬ 
modity,”  as  we  saw,  is  a  commodity  taken 
in  lieu  of  other  commodities,  and  held  or 
lent  over  long  or  shoit  periods,  not  with 
a  view  to  use  as  metal,  but  simply  as  hold¬ 
ing  general  value  suspended.  From  this 
point  of  view  money  is  the  commodity  in 
which  debt  is  recorded.  It  is  a  kind  of 
metallic  I.  O.  U.  negotiable  at  the  first 
shop — a  promise  to  pay  everything  in  gen¬ 
eral  secured  in  one  particular  thing  of 
equal  value.  Its  value  as  money,  in  this 
aspect  of  it,  depends  on  the  faithfulness 
of  its  recording.  Let  us  ask,  then,  what 
would  bean  ideal  repayment  of  debt. 

Would  it  be  the  giving  back  at  due  time 
of  a  concrete  object  exactly  similar  to  that 
boirowed  ?  Let  us  see.  Suppose  that,  in 
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a  beleaguered  town,  one  man  bon  owed  a 
sack  of  flour  from  another,  and  repaid 
him  a  similar  sack  when  the  siege  was 
over.  Or,  suppose  that,  in  the  beleaguer¬ 
ed  tosvn,  a  creditor  were  to  demand  from 
his  debtor  repayment  of  a  sack  of  coin 
lent  before  the  siege.  No  one,  I  imagine, 
would  call  these  satisfactory  repayments, 
nor  would  the  judgment  be  dictated  merely 
bv  a  feeling  of  fairness.  Owing  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  supply  and  demand 
these  re[)ayments  would  represent  the  ex¬ 
change  of  a  very  valuable  article  for  a 
coin[iaratively  valueless  one.  The  two 
cases  aic,  perhaps,  enough  to  show  that, 
in  borrowing  and  lending — unless  where 
special  provisions  are  made — it  is  value 
that  is  bonowed  and  lent.  This  is  of 
such  vital  impoitance,  and  so  little  under¬ 
stood,  that  I  must  make  my  meaning  per¬ 
fectly  clear. 

When  A  borrows  and  B  lends  any  arti¬ 
cle,  B  parts  with  a  commodity  which  has 
not  only  a  personal  or  use  value  both  to 
A  and  B,  but  has  besides  a  definite  ex¬ 
change  value  as  regards  all  other  commod¬ 
ities,  quite  independently  of  A  and  B. 
When,  then,  A  pays  his  debt,  it  is  not 
enougli  that  he  give  back  an  article  which 
has  the  same  personal  value  to  himself  or 
even  to  li  ;  he  should  give  back  an  aiticle 
which  has  the  same  relative  position  of 
objective  value  toward  the  world  of  com¬ 
modities.  To  put  it  briefly  :  a  borrower 
of  valuable  goods  must  return  goods  of 
the  same  value.  Now  a  little  considera¬ 
tion  will  prove  that  this  applies,  and  ap¬ 
plies  a  fortiori,  to  the  “  third  commod¬ 
ity.”  A  repayment  of  the  same  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  as  was  borrowed  is  not 
necessarily  a  fair  repayment,  any  more 
than  was  the  sack  of  flour  under  the 
changed  conditions.  It  would  not  be  a 
fair  repayment  even  "if  money  were  a 
“  mere  commodity  much  less  can  il  be 
so  when  money  has  no  personal  value  but 
only  an  exchange  value  ;  when,  in  shoit, 
it  is  the  unique  universal  commodity 
whose  very  office  it  is  to  hold  the  same 
relative  position  among  commodities  at 
one  time  as  it  does  at  another.  The  only 
proper  repayment  of  money  is  a  repay¬ 
ment  such  as  will  put  the  creditor  back 
into  the  same  relative  position  to  all  other 
commodities  as  when  he  lent  the  money. 
Granted,  however,  that  the  ideal  repay¬ 
ment  is  one  difficult  to  conceive  and  prob¬ 
ably  impossible  of  realization,  it  has  been 


suggested  that  it  would  be  no  bad  approxi¬ 
mation  to  it,  if  a  currency  could  be  de¬ 
vised  which  would  purchase,  now  and  at 
any  future  time,  the  same  amounts  and 
qualities  of  a  great  many  different  aiticles. 
This  is,  fundamentally,  the  idea  of  the 
Tabular  or  Multiple  Standard,  first  sug¬ 
gested  by  Scrope,  and  approved,  among 
otheis,  by  Jevons  and  Marshall  ;  only 
that  the  Tabular  Standard  would  fulfil  its 
ends,  not  by  a  new  money,  but  by  deter¬ 
mining  officially  from  time  to  -time  what 
amount  of  our  present  money  would  be 
required  to  buy  certain  fixed  amounts  and 
qualities  of  “things  in  general.”  Thus 
a  debt  of  £100,  contracted  at  a  time  when 
.€100  would  buy  so  many  tons  of  this  and 
so  many  quarts  of  that,  and  so  many  yards 
of  another  thing,  would  be  repaid,  not  by 
£100,  but  by  whatever  sum  would,  at  the 
time  of  repayment,  buy  the  same  tons, 
quarts,  and  yards. 

If,  however,  this  Tabular  Standard  be 
accepted  as  coming  nearer  to  an  ideal  rec¬ 
ord  of  debt,  or  standard  for  deferred  pay¬ 
ments,  than  any  other  we  are  likely  to  get, 
it  casts  a  strong  light  on  the  deficiencies 
of  our  present  money.  For  a  sovereign 
to-day  will  exchange  for  30  per  cent.,  or 
40  per  cent.,  or  50  per  cent,  more  "of 
things  in  general  than  it  did  some  twenty 
years  ago.  What  this  involves  to  all  those 
unhappy  people  who  owe  money — and  the 
majority  of  those  engaged  in  industry  are 
in  that  category — is  strikingly  put  by  an 
economist  one  always  quotes  with  pleas¬ 
ure  :  “  Take  the  case  of  a  man,”  says 
Professor  Foxwell,  “who  in  1873  bor¬ 
rowed  £142.  Prices  have  fallen  to  such 
an  extent  that  £92  will  now  buy  what 
£142  would  have  bought  in  1873.  Yet 
the  unfortunate  debtor  must  pay  the  full 
nominal  sum  borrowed — that  is  to  say,  his 
debt  has  practically  increased  more  than 
60  per  cent.  Can  a  system  which  permits 
of’ such  arbitrary  revolutions  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth  be  rational  or  toler¬ 
able  ?”  That  is  to  say,  in  repaying  gold, 
the  debtor  does  not  put  his  creditor  back 
into  the  same  relative  position  toward  the 
world  of  commodities,  but  into  a  50  per 
cent,  better  one  !  He  borrowed  the  sack 
of  corn  when  the  harvest  was  plenty  :  he 
repavs  it  in  the  beleaguered  city. 

What  has  been  said  may  give  us  somo 
basis  by  which  to  judge  of  the  present 
position  of  things.  A  good  money,  prac¬ 
tically,  would  be  one  that  preserved  over 
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periods  of  time  the  same  general  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  or  power  to  exchange  for  what 
we  have  called  “things  in  general,” 
While  confessedly  imperfect,  gold  and 
silver  have  more  qualifications  for  doing 
this  than  any  other  “  mere  commodities.” 
Over  the  field  of  the  world  they  have  be¬ 
tween  them,  for  over  twenty  centuries, 
filled  the  position  of  “  third  commodity,” 
and  prices  over  the  world  have  been  based 
on  the  total  quantity  of  the  two.  But 
what  is  now  happening  ?  Certain  nations, 
by  inaction  even  more  than  by  action,  are 
forcing  the  others  to  throw  silver  over¬ 
board.  Now,  as  we  have  seen,  the  crown¬ 
ing  desideratum  of  money,  namely,  stabil¬ 
ity  of  value,  depends  on  comparative 
steadiness  of  supply  and  steadiness  of  de¬ 
mand.  But  by  this  action  the  supply  of 
the  world’s  money  promises  to  be,  roughly 
speaking,  halved,  and  the  whole  demand 
thrown  on  one  rrretal.  This  can  have  only 
one  effect.  The  value  of  gold,  relative  to 
all  con'.moditlcs,  must  go  on  rising  till  a 
new  level  of  price  is  reached — that  is  to 
say,  till  jrrices  generally  are,  roughly 
speaking,  half  of  what  they  were  while 
gold  and  silver  together  did  the  money 
work.  If  the  reader  has  grasped  what 
was  said  a  few  lines  ago,  it  will  be  evident 
that  this  is  the  triumph  of  that  cruile  no¬ 
tion  which  makes  the  ideal  payment  of 
debt  a  repayment  of  the  concrete  com¬ 
modity  lent.  Really,  it  amounts  to  every 
creditor  being  paid  double  his  debt.  The 
position  of  England  as  the  “  creditor 
country,”  in  that  case  is,  pace  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  one  we  should  be  heartily  ashamed 
of. 

All  the  same,  this  throwing  of  the 
money  work  on  one  money  comes  as  a 
natural  and,  I  think,  necessary  develop¬ 
ment  of  civilization.  There  have  been 
times  when  it  was  possible  for  one  coun¬ 
try  to  have  one  metal  as  its  “  third  com¬ 
modity,”  and  another  country  to  have  an¬ 
other.  But  every  day  the  world,  economi¬ 
cally  speaking,  grows  smaller  :  the  ex¬ 
change  relations  between  countries  are 
getting  nearer  to  the  relations  between 
parts  of  one  country.  Therefore  it  is 
becoming  of  the  most  pressing  importance 
that  the  “  third  commodity”  of  all  com¬ 
municating  countries  should  be  assimilated, 


and  become,  in  fact,  the  Universal  Com¬ 
modity. 

There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this.  The 
one  is  that  for  which  we  are  certainly 
making,  if  things  are  allowed  to  go  on  as 
they  are  doing — and  particularly  if  Eng¬ 
land  continues  to  think  that  the  currency 
matters  of  the  nations  with  which  she 
trades  are  of  no  importance  to  her.  After 
some  years  more  of  steadily  falling  prices, 
of  depreciating  property  and  falling  rents, 
of  gigantic  strikes  against  the  inevitable 
reduction  of  money  wages,  of  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  the  debtor  and  creditor  classes,  in 
a  word,  of  terrible  suffering  to  those  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  industry — gold  will  be¬ 
come  tbe  universal  “  third  commodity.” 
Whether  it  then  does  its  work  well  or  ill 
will  depend  on  the  possibilities  of  its  in¬ 
crease.  With  a  growing  work  to  do,  the 
“  third  commodity”  should  be  one  that 
grows  with  it,  or  the  fall  in  prices  and  the 
rise  in  gold  will  go  on  indefinitely. 

The  other  is  the  way  of  international 
agreement  :  that  the  trading  nations,  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  the  stability  in  value  of  that 
which  transports  their  products  as  surely 
as  the  post  transports  their  letters,  is  a 
matter  where  the  economic  interests  of 
them  all  are  identical,  and  awakening  to 
the  seriousness  of  halving  the  money  of 
the  world,  should  resolve  to  continue  the 
use  of  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio  with  gold, 
thus  joining  the  two  metals  in  the  unity 
of  one  money. 

To  take  no  action,  however,  is  to  adopt 
the  former  plan,  and  that,  T  would  point 
out,  the  untried  one.  That  in  the  year 
of  grace  189.3,  with  financial  embarrass¬ 
ments  and  want  of  confidence  at  borne  and 
abroad,  and  with  serious  diflicnlties  and 
general  gloom  throughout  the  working 
world,  the  managers  of  our  national  house¬ 
keeping  were  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
give  one  afternoon  to  the  consideration  of 
this,  the  most  momentous  qufstion  at 
present  affecting  the  national  industiial 
life,  and  that,  on  this  occasion,  one  side 
of  the  House,  by  a  special  whip,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  disregard  its  convictions,  and 
vote  as  party  expediency  dictated,  will  not 
be  the  lightest  charge  brought  by  the  his¬ 
torian  against  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Govern¬ 
ment. — Forinighthj  Review. 
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JEAN  FliANgOIS  MILLET. 

BY  I.  F.  MAYO. 


Jean  Francois  Millet,  the  painter  of 
“  Tlie  Sower”  and  “The  Angtlus,” 
whose  fame  has  grown  with  the  century, 
is  still,  in  the  facts  of  liis  life,  an  unknown 
man  to  many  Englishmen.  Let  us  rc-tell 
the  story  in  which  lies  the  inspiiation  of 
his  woik. 

The  great  aitist  was  born  on  October 
4,  1814,  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Grucliy  in 
Normandy.  The  Millets  belonged  to  the 
industrious  and  contented  peasant  class. 
For  generations  they  had  been  poor  hard¬ 
working  farmers  in  the  district.  When 
the  little  Millet  was  bom,  his  father’s 
mother  was  really  the  head  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  carefully  and  fondly  rearing  the 
children,  while  their  own  mother  was  busy 
with  the  work  of  household  and  farm. 
This  grandmother  bad  one  brother  a  clever 
chemist,  another  a  miller,  a  capable  stu¬ 
dent  of  Pascal  and  Montaigne,  and  a  third 
an  adventurous  wanderer  and  an  indomi¬ 
table  pedestiian,  who  had  spent  his  life 
about  in  the  world,  but  came  home  in  mid¬ 
dle  life  and  worked  a  little  farm  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  kinsfolk.  A  fouith 
great-uncle  belonged  to  a  religious  order, 
and  besides  these  there  was  a  great-aunt  Bo- 
notle,Jwho  lived  in  the  Millets’  farmhouse, 
a  typical  specimen  of  the  good  spinster 
whose  life  is  spent  in  the  service  of  others. 

The  grandmother  herself  was  a  wise  and 
earnest  woman,  whose  character  gave  dig¬ 
nity  to  the  homely and  old-world 
garb  of  a  Norman  peasant.  Rigid  in  the 
rule  of  her  own  life,  she  was  gentle  and 
charitable  toward  others.  Above  all,  she 
never  forgot  the  duty  of  “  entertaining 
strai'gers.”  The  passing  colporteur  did 
not  need  to  ask  for  a  lodging  ;  it  was 
ready.  The  halt  and  blind  beggars  came 
theie  as  tQ  a  home,  were  received  with  a 
curtsey,  as  expected  guests,  fed  and 
cheered  with  friendly  chat,  and  not  sent 
empty  away.  So  conscientious  was  this 
worthy  woman  in  her  grandmotheily 
duties  that  she  never  allowed  herself  to 
inflict  any  punishment  while  vexed  or  flur¬ 
ried  by  the  fault  which  called  for  it,  but 
waited  until  the  next  day,  and  then  quiet¬ 
ly  explained  the  importance  of  the  wrong¬ 
doing  and  the  necessity  for  chastisement. 
It  is,  however,  admitted  that  the  little 


Jean  Francois  was  her  pet,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  with  the  eldest  grandson.  She 
used  to  arouse  him  in  the  morning  with 
the  words,  “  Wake  up,  little  one  !  Don’t 
you  know  that  the  birds  have  been  singing 
the  glory  of  God  for  ever  so  long  !” 

Her  son,  Jean  Louis  Millet,  the  artist’# 
father,  directed  the  choir  of  the  little  par¬ 
ish  church.  A  few  chants  which  he  had 
written  down  have  been  preserved,  and 
look  like  the  careful  work  of  a  fourteenth- 
century  scribe.  So  pure  and  guarded  was 
he  in  life  and  word,  that  any  rough  joke 
among  the  villagers  was  silenced  by  the 
whisper,  “  Hush,  here  comes  Millet  !” 

Every  Sunday  he  welcomed  a  large  cir¬ 
cle  of  relatives,  coming  from  a  distance 
for  worship,  and  he  dispensed  to  them  the 
genial  hospitality  of  his  home.  His  son 
always  believed  that  strong  and  true  ar¬ 
tistic  instincts  lay  buried  beneath  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  unflagging  industry.  Sometimes, 
with  clay  or  wood,  he  would  model  or 
carve  a  plant  or  an  animal  for  his  little 
boy,  and  he  would  bid  him  mark  the  ex¬ 
quisite  delicacy  of  the  grass,  or  call  his 
attention  to  a  tree  “  as  beautiful  as  a 
flower,”  or  point  out  where  a  house  half- 
buried  in  the  woodland  “  would  make  a 
good  picture.” 

Smuggling  went  on  about  that  rocky 
coast.  The  Millets  held  thnnselves  wholly 
aloof.  “  We  never  ate  that  bread,”  said 
the  great  artist  ;  “  my  grandmother  would 
have  been  too  unhappy  about  it.” 

The  kindly  Norman  custom  sets  the 
solitary  in  families,  and  besides  the  grand¬ 
mother’s  maiden  sister,  a  bachelor  brother 
of  the  dead  grandfather  shared  the  house¬ 
hold  roof.  Born  and  bred  on  the  farm, 
Charles  Millet  had  entered  the  Church  in 
middle  life,  just  in  time  to  encounter  the 
atheistic  furies  of  the  great  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  He  had  only  escaped  by  hiding 
himself.  But  he  remained  faithful  to  his 
vows,  performing  his  sacred  offices  when 
and  how  he  could,  reading  his  breviary  as 
he  followed  the  plough,  or  piled  up  stones 
to  wall  the  family  acres,  a  task  in  which 
he  refused  all  assistance.  He  instructed 
the  children  of  the  house,  and  other  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  neighborhood. 
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Jean  Francois  was  named  after  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  the  “  sweet  saint,”  Fiancis  of 
Assisi.  All  the  child’s  earliest  iinpressiuns 
were  of  pleasant  rustic  sounds,  cock-ci ow¬ 
ing,  the  beating  of  the  flail,  the  whirr  of 
spinning-wheels.  The  child  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  his  great-uncle  to  his  labors  in  the 
fields.  But  the  old  man  died  when  Millet 
was  only  seven  years  old,  and  afterward 
he  was  sent  to  school.  Before  this  he 
knew  his  letters  and  a  little  spelling  ;  so 
that  he  passed  among  the  other  children 
as  “  very  clever.”  ”  Heaven  knows  what 
they  called  clever  1”  he  exclaims  in  tell¬ 
ing  the  story. 

In  his  lessons,  Jean  Frangois  would 
have  made  more  progress  than  he  did  but 
that  he  had  some  ditiiculty  in  keeping  in 
the  grooves  of  ordinary  “schooling.” 
Yet  he  generally  managed  to  make  a  very 
fair  figure  among  his  companions.  But  he 
never  learned  a  lesson  by  heart,  and  took 
his  school-work  very  easily,  adorning  the 
margins  of  his  lesson-books  with  little 
sketches  of  any  person  or  thing  which 
struck  his  fancy  on  his  way  to  and  fro. 
He  took  delight  in  imitating  artistic  Ut¬ 
tering.  His  mind  was  so  little  of  a  mathe¬ 
matical  turn  that  he  used  to  say  he  never 
got  beyond  addition,  and  knew  nothing 
of  subtraction  and  the  following  rules. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  went 
to  be  confirmed,  and  the  priest,  struck 
by  his  intelligence,  offered  to  teach  him 
Latin,  suggesting  as  an  inducement — 

“  With  Latin,  my  boy,  you  can  be¬ 
come  a  priest  or  a  doctor.” 

“  No,”  said  the  child,  “  I  don’t  wish 
to  be  either  ;  I  wish  to  stay  with  my 
parents.” 

“Come  and  learn  all  the  same,”  said 
the  vicar. 

He  went,  and  Virgil  fairly  captivated 
him.  The  great  classic  poet  was  to  him 
what  Burns  was  to  Whittier,  for  Virgil 
taught  Millet  how  to  see  his  own  surround¬ 
ings.  The  poet’s  phrase,  “  It  is  the  hour 
when  the  great  shadows  descend  toward 
the  plain,”  seems  specially  to  have  struck 
a  chord  in  the  breast  of  the  child  so  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  mysterious  gloaming. 

When  his  teacher,  the  priest,  removed 
to  a  more  distant  charge,  little  Frangois 
accompanied  him,  that  his  instruction 
might  be  continued.  But  his  home-sick¬ 
ness  was  so  persistent  that  after  two  or 
three  months’  trial  he  went  homo,  and  was 


allowed  to  remain.  The  new  priest,  how¬ 
ever,  volunteered  to  assist  liim  in  his 
studies,  and  introduced  him  also  to  an¬ 
other  clerical  friend,  of  a  gentle  poetic 
cast  of  mind,  who  loved  to  win  the  confi¬ 
dences  of  the  interesting  boy,  and  who, 
as  he  heard  the  lad’s  interpretations  of 
nature  and  his  delight  in  the  Bible  and 
Virgil,  used  to  sigh,  prophetically  : 

“  Ah,  poor  child,  you  have  a  heart  that 
will  give  you  trouble  one  of  these  days  ! 
You  don’t  know  how  much  you  will  have 
to  suffer  !” 

But  Jean  Frangois’  studies  were  already 
interspersed  with  hard  field-work  at  his 
father’s  side.  Only  when  labor  was  over, 
and  he  and  his  father  would  sit  in  the 
porch,  or  at  the  midday  hour  of  rest  as 
they  lay  on  the  grass  under  the  frees,  they 
would  hold  sweet  counsel  together,  the 
buy  opening  out  his  aspirations  toward  the 
beautiful,  and  the  father  taking  proud  de¬ 
light  in  his  son’s  insight  into  the  poetiy 
of  nature. 

Jean  Frangois  soon  read  all  the  books  in 
the  little  home  library.  Besides  the  Bible 
and  Virgil,  there  weie  the  “  Lives  of  the 
Saints,”  and  “  St.  Augustine,  and  St. 
Jeiome,  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  and  the 
philosophers  of  Port  Ro>al,  and  Bossuet 
and  Fenelon.”  It  was  the  old  engravings 
in  the  family  Bible  which  first  inspiied  the 
boy  with  the  idea  of  making  pictures. 
He  began  to  study  the  perspective  of  the 
landscapes  before  him — to  draw  the  farm 
buildings,  the  fields,  with  their  horizon  of 
sea-line,  the  animals  which  passed.  He 
never  felt  any  need  of  “amusement”  or 
“  excitement”  apart  from  these  things. 

It  was  his  sketch  of  the  figure  of  an  old 
man  going  wearily  home  from  chapel 
which  decided  the  youth’s  destiny.  The 
father  himself  opened  the  boy’s  way.  He 
told  the  son  that  now  the  younger  children 
were  growing  up  to  help  on  toe  farm,  he 
would  spare  him  for  the  study  of  the  art 
for  which  he  was  so  clearly  gifted.  He 
would  himself  take  him  to  Cherbourg,  and 
put  him  into  a  studio. 

Jean  Frangois  resolved  to  carry  two  care¬ 
ful  sketches  with  him  to  show  his  future 
master  what  he  could  do.  Those  two 
sketches,  could  he  but  have  known  it,  re¬ 
vealed  at  once  his  past  and  his  future. 
They  were  characteristic  of  all  that  made 
him  what  he  became.  One  sketch  showed 
two  shepherds,  the  one  playing  a  flute  and 
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the  other  listening  they  wore  the  jackets 
and  wooden  shoes  common  in  Gruchy, 
and  the  hillside  in  the  background  was  his 
own  fitihei’s  otchaid.  The  second  picture 
represented  a  starry  night,  a  man  coming 
out  of  a  house,  and  giving  bread  to  one 
who  eagerly  accepted  it. 

When  the  Cherbourg  artist  heard  that 
these  were  the  work  of  the  simple-looking 
country  lad  who  handed  them  to  him,  he 
at  first  refused  to  believe  it,  and  when 
convinced,  said  jocularly  to  the  elder 
Millet  : 

“  Well,  you  will  go  to  perdition  for 
having  kept  him  back  so  long,  for  the 
child  has  the  stuff  of  a  great  painter  !” 

This  Cherbourg  painter,  Mouchel  by 
name,  was  something  of  a  genius  himself 
and  altogether  a  “  character.”  He  gave 
Millet  no  lessons,  nor  any  advice  save 
this:  ”  Draw  what  you  like  ;  choose  what 
vou  please  ;  follow  your  own  fancy.” 
How  the  pair  would  have  got  on  together 
it  is  hard  to  say,  for  Jean  Francois  had 
only  been  two  months  in  Cherbourg  when 
a  messenaer  came  from  Gruchy  to  say  that 
his  father  was  dangerously  ill.  The  youth 
rushed  home,  only  to  find  his  beloved  par¬ 
ent  still  alive,  but  unconscious,  as  he  re¬ 
mained  till  the  end,  which  came  quickly. 

The  young  man  instantly  recognized 
that  his  direct  duty  was  to  uphold  the 
home  for  those  who  remained,  and  he 
would  have  at  once  relinquished  his  artistic 
hopes  had  not  his  grandmother  and  other 
relatives  insisted  on  his  return  to  Cher¬ 
bourg,  where  he  entered  the  studio  of  an¬ 
other  artist,  who  again  left  him  to  him¬ 
self.  He  undertook  a  great  deal  of  read¬ 
ing,  enlarging  his  field  and  studying 
Shakespeare,  Walter  Scott,  Goethe,  and 
Victor  Hugo,  and  indeed  whatever  came 
to  hand.  Ilia  new  master  understood  his 
talent  and  appreciated  it.  By  his  efforts 
the  municipality  of  Cherbourg  were  iu- 
dirced  to  accord  the  young  artist  a  small 
pension  to  help  him  to  go  to  F’aris.  This 
pensioir  did  not  last  long,  but  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  another  from  the  council  of  La 
Manche,  and  by  some  little  st  res  brought 
out  by  his  grandmother  and  mother. 

These  two  good  women  enveloped  him 
in  their  warnings  and  their  prayers.  The 
noble  old  grandmother  struck  the  heroic 
note. 

“  Remember,”  said  she,  ”  the  virtues 
of  your  ancestors  ;  remember  that  at  the 
font  I  promised  for  you  that  you  should 


renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works.  I 
would  rather  see  you  dead,  dear  cne,  than 
a  renegade  and  faithless  to  the  commands 
of  God.” 

He  wrote  long  afterward:  “I  always 
had  my  mother  and  grandmother  on 
my  mind,  and  their  need  of  my  arm  and 
my  youth.  It  has  always  been  almost  like 
remorse  to  think  of  them,  weak  and  ill  at 
home,  when  I  might  have  been  a  prop  to 
their  old  age.”  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
could  scarcely  have  been  induced  to  leave 
them  but  for  the  unconscious  hardness  of 
ignorant  youth,  which,  as  he  said,  ‘‘  has 
not  the  sensitiveness  of  manliood.” 

Certainly  he  did  not  go  away  in  any 
giddy  light-heartedne^s  !  Paris  itself  gave 
him  ‘‘  a  discouraging  sensation.”  ‘‘  The 
light  of  the  street  lamps,  almost  put  out 
by  the  fog,  the  immense  quantity  of 
horses  and  wagons  passing  and  repassing 
the  narrow  streets,  the  smell  and  air  of 
Paris,”  were  like  so  many  nightmares  to 
the  fresh  young  countryman.  The  fash¬ 
ionable  prints  exposed  for  sale  affronted 
him  with  their  frivolity  and  sensuality  ; 
they  seemed  to  him  ‘‘  signs  for  perfumery 
or  fashion-plates.  ”  The  home  scenes  rose 
on  his  mind  and  haunted  the  dismal  little 
attic  of  his  hotel.  But  in  the  morning  he 
regained  ”  his  calmness  and  his  will, 
though  the  sadness  remained.” 

He  had  brought  with  him  several  letters 
of  recommendation,  and  soon  found  a 
domrcile  in  the  house  of  an  acqiraintance, 
a  M.  L. ,  who  received  him  very  kindly. 
But  poor  Jean  Francois  was  soon  to  hnd 
that  all  women  are  not  of  the  stamp  which 
he  had  known  in  his  own  home.  Mtne. 
L.  was  a  domestic  tyrant  who  scrimped 
the  meals,  so  that  to  allay  his  ”  perpetual 
hunger”  the  young  man  had  to  resort  to 
petty  eating-houses.  The  woman  was  of 
a  thoroughly  vulgar  nature,  utterly  unable 
to  appreciate  her  guest’s  character  and  as¬ 
pirations.  She  reproached  him  for  hrs 
timidity  and  shyness,  offered  to  take  him 
to  students’  balls,  and  to  introduce  him  to 
the  “  pleasures”  of  l^arisian  life.  He  was 
resolutely  obdurate.  One  or  two  glimpses 
of  ”  city  gayety”  were  forced  upon  him  : 
he  was  disgusted,  and  stoutly  declared 
that  of  the  two  he  preferred  “  the  heavy 
pleasures  and  real  drunkards  of  the  coun¬ 
try.”  Under  such  influences,  such  a  man 
was  naturally  very  unhappy  :  he  was  less 
at  home  in  the  house  than  in  the  streets 
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and  on  the  quays,  where  he  used  to  wan¬ 
der  disconsolately  when  he  was  not  revel¬ 
ling  among  the  artistic  glories  of  the 
Louvre  and  other  picture  galleries. 

Yet  even  in  matters  artistic  Millet  al¬ 
ready  felt  out  of  his  element.  He  called 
on  sundry  artists  and  was  well  received. 
But  there  was  something  about  their  ar¬ 
rangements  and  the  tone  of  mind  they 
seemed  to  engender  which  he  “  could  not 
contemplate  without  horror” — “  this  way 
of  study,  .striving  to  excel  others  unknown 
to  me  in  cleverness  and  quickness,  was 
antipathetic.” 

II  is  domestic  position  soon  came  to  a 
crisis.  On  his  arrival  in  the  city  the  young 
man  had  confided  to  his  hostess  a  box  con¬ 
taining  his  little  hoard  of  cash  :  his  extra 
expenses  at  the  eating-house  having  run 
considerably  into  the  sum  he  had  reserved 
for  himself,  he  was  obliged  to  ask  her  for 
a  part  of  this  money.  She  flew  into  a 
violent  passion,  and  declared  that  if  their 
mutual  accounts  were  cast  up,  he  would 
be  found  already  in  her  debt.  One  can 
understand  how  incomprehensible  such 
conduct  must  have  seemed  to  one  bred  as 
Millet  had  been.  lie  refused  the  piece  of 
money  which  his  hostess  tauntingly  offered 
him,  and  walked  straight  out  of  the  house, 
taking  with  him  nothing  but  the  clothes 
he  wore,  and  having  less  than  thirty  sous 
in  his  pocket.  He  wandered  for  a  long 
while  in  the  streets,  and  at  last  tookrefirge 
in  a  workman’s  lodging-house  where  he 
was  admitted  on  credit. 

There  he  stayed  several  days  in  great 
misery.  At  last  a  letter  from  M.  L. 
reached  him.  It  asked  him  to  go  to 
M.  L.’s  office.  The  good  man  made 
offers  of  friendship  and  help,  but  he 
seemed  unable  to  get  Millet’s  cashbox  for 
him.  Mine.  L.  soon  heard  of  this  inter¬ 
course,  and  issued  orders  that  her  husband 
must  drop  all  communication  with  “  this 
desperado” — and  M.  L.  obeyed  ! 

Worry  and  privation  bote  furit.  Millet 
fell  dangcrou^ly  ill.  For  nearly  a  month 
he  lust  consciousness  of  everything. 
When  he  came  to  himself  again,  he  found 
himself  among  strangers  in  a  little  village 
just  outside  Paris.  He  learned  afterward 
that  he  owed  this  refuge  to  the  renewed 
intcrv.ntion  of  the  kindly  though  hen¬ 
pecked  .M.  L.  Well  cared  for  among  his 
new  surroundings.  Millet’s  healthy  consti¬ 
tution  asserted  itself  and  he  soon  recovered 
and  returned  to  Paris  and  art. 


This  young  peasant  looked  at  the  greatest 
masters  with  undazzled  eyes,  and  would 
own  only  to  what  he  really  recognized  as 
worth.  Later  on  he  says  :  ”  1  came  to 
Paris  with  all  my  ideas  of  art  fixed,  and  I 
have  never  found  it  well  to  change  them.” 
“  The  earlier  masters  drew  me  by  their 
admirable  expression  of  gentleness,  holi¬ 
ness,  and  fervor.”  He  found  himself  in 
intense  sympathy  with  Michael  Angelo  and 
Poussin.  He  liked  Murillo  in  his  por¬ 
traits.  His  attention  was  always  attracted 
to  the  canvases  “  where  the  thought  was 
concisely  and  strongly  expressed.”  He 
heartily  despised  Boucher,  and  felt  little 
less  contempt  for  Watteau.  He  had 
thoughts  of  going  to  study  with  Dela- 
roche,  but  that  master’s  “  Filizrbeth”  and 
the  “  Princes  in  the  Tower”  did  not  in¬ 
crease  his  desire  to  go.  They  seemed  to 
him  but  ‘‘  big  illustrations,  theatrical 
effects  without  real  feeling.”  He  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  pictures  such  as  these 
which  had  given  him  his  “  antipathy  to 
the  theatre,”  for  in  mature  life  ^lillet 
avowed  that  he  ‘‘  had  always  had  a  decid¬ 
ed  repulsion  to  the  exaggerations,  the  false¬ 
ness,  and  silliness  of  actors  ind  actresses.” 
“  I  have  since  seen  snmeth’ng  of  their  lit¬ 
tle  world,”  he  writes,  ”  and  1  have  become 
convinced  that  by  always  trying  to  put 
themselves  in  seme  other  person’s  place, 
they  have  lost  the  understanding  of  their 
own  personality,  that  they  only  talk  in 
‘  character,’ and  that  truth,  common  sense, 
and  the  simple  feeling  of  plastic  art  are 
lost  to  them.  To  paint  well  and  natu¬ 
rally,  I  think  one  should  avoid  the  thea¬ 
tre.” 

He  owned  that  in  those  early  days, 
“  many  a  time  I  was  half  inclined  to  leave 
Paris  and  return  to  my  village.  I  was  so 
tired  of  the  lonely  life  I  lived.  I  saw  no 
one,  did  not  speak  to  a  soul,  did  not  dare 
ask  a  question,  I  dreaded  ridicule  so  much 
— and  yet  no  one  noticed  me.”  But  the 
Louvre  had  bewitched  him.  Fra  Angelico 
“  filled  him  with  visions.”  So  he  went 
on  day  alter  day,  reading  Yasari  that  he 
might  know  about  the  painters  and  their 
lives,  and  eventually  he  entered  Dela- 
roche’s  studio. 

The  frivolity  of  his  felb  w  students 
jarred  him.  He  worked  among  them  si¬ 
lent  and  apart.  He  felt  no  real  sympathy 
from  his  master,  though  Delaroche  often 
praised  him,  and  even,  on  discovering  his 
poverty,  remitted  his  fees.  But  Millet 
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knew  how  to  defend  himself  from  the  Even  among  his  own  old  neighbors  he 
scoffs  his  companions  sometimes  threw  at  met  with  vexations  ;  he  was  asked  to  pro- 
hiin  and  his  work.  duce  large  portraits  of  a  dead  official  from 

“  Let  me  alone  !”  he  would  say.  “  I  poor  miniatures,  and  then  his  work  was 
am  not  hereto  please  you.  I  am  here  be-  judged  unsatisfactory,  or  at  least  it  was 
cause  here  are  antiques  and  models  from  cheapened  until  he  volunteered  to  make  it 
which  I  can  learn.  Am  I  likely  to  inter-  a  gift,  when  it  was  gratefully  accepted  by 
est  myself  in  your  shapes  of  butter  and  the  authorities,  though  the  late  mayor’s 
honey  ?  Let  us  await  the  verdict  of  the  door-keeper  still  declared  that  it  was  a 
future.”  disgrace  to  the  town,  since  Millet  had 

Perhaps  the  final  severance  of  Millet  posed  an  office  porter— an  ex-convict,  for 
from  Dtlaroche  was  caused  by  the  latter’s  the  hands  of  the  deceased  magnate  ! 
avowal,  that  he  had  predetermirred  the  Millet’s  finances  sank  so  low  that  he 
winner  of  a  prize  for  which  the  young  art-  consented  to  paint  a  signboard  fir  eighty 
ist  was  working,  but  that  next  year  he  francs.  The  shopman  for  whom  it  was 
would  be  free  ‘‘  to  further  Millet’s  own  done  cavilled  at  the  ”  black”  he  had  put 
interests  !”  These  were  not  the  ways  of  into  the  face  of  the  figure,  nor  would  he 
the  straightforward  household  at  Gruchy  !  receive  the  explanation  that  this  was  only 
One  of  Delaroche’s  students  had  culti-  the  shadow  necessary  in  the  subject.  Mil- 
vated  some  acrpraintance  with  the  “  man  let  used  to  relate  that,  to  satisfy  the  man, 
of  the  woods”  as  they  had  dubbed  Millet,  he  removed  all  the  shadows. 

This  was  a  manufacturer’s  son  of  easy  lie  painted  other  signboards.  “The 
fortune,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  poet  Little  Milk  Girl”  for  a  dry  goods  shop  ; 
Musset.  iSfillet’s  literary  criticism  was  as  “  A  Scene  of  orrr  African  Campaign”  for 
bold  and  true  as  his  artistic  opinions,  a  circus  manager,  who  paid  thirty  francs 
“  Musset  gives  you  a  fever,”  he  warned  in  coppers  ;  a  horse  for  a  veterinary  sur- 
his  friend,  “  but  that  is  all  he  knows  how  geon  ;  a  sailor  for  a  sail  maker, 
to  do.  A  charmi’-.g  mind,  capricious  and  All  this  was  hard  enough.  But  this 
profoundly  poisoned,  all  he  can  do  is  to  sort  of  work  made  no  pretensions  to  art 
disenchant,  corrupt,  or  discourage.  The  and  was  honest  and  necessary  in  its  way. 
fevergoes,  and  one  is  left  without  strength.  It  could  not  have  been  half  so  hard  to  the 
like  a  convalescent  who  needs  air,  sun,  soul  of  Milb  t  as  the  employment  of  his 
and  stars.”  best  powers  in  work  so  unworthy  of  them 

But  the  time  had,  come  when  Millet  as  the  Boucher  and  Watteau  imitations, 
must  earn  money  by  his  art.  And  how  ?  He  never  more  than  half  yielded  to  this 
He  said  to  his  friend  that  he  would  paint  terrible  temptation,  which  he  soon  threw 
pictures  of  country  life — people  reaping  aside  utterly  and  at  any  cost, 
or  making  hay.  “Nobody  would  buy  The  honest  sign-painting  alienated  some 
them,”  said  the  friend  ;  “  he  would  have  of  his  early  patrons,  who  felt  they  had 
to  copy  Boucher  and  Watteau  ?”  been  betrayed  into  looking  for  great  things 

Millet  made  an  attempt  to  save  himself  from  a  man  not  above  signboards.  Some 
from  this  degradation  ;  he  painted  a  pic-  of  the  younger  people,  however,  took  him 
ture  of  “  Charity”  with  three  nurslings  up,  and  he  got  commissions  for  a  few  por- 
and  hawked  it  from  shop  to  shop  in  vain,  traits,  among  them  that  of  a  pretty  Cher- 
So  he  took  to  pastel  imitations  of  the  st3le  bourg  girl  whom  he  married  in  1841.  It 
his  comrade  had  suggested — his  own  pure  was  not  a  happy  union,  though  its  true 
taste  going  back  from  time  to  time  to  sirn-  story  seems  to  have  been  never  told.  Mil- 
pie  Biblical  scenes,  “  Boaz  and  Ruth,”  or  let  did  not  like  to  speak  about  his  first 
“Laban  and  Jacob.”  None  of  these  wife  or  her  family.  Altogether,  this  seems 
pictures  brought  more  than  twenty  francs  to  have  been  his  darkest  time,  his  wilder- 
apiece  ;  he  thought  himself  lucky  when  ness  of  temptation  and  trial,  in  which  his 
they  brought  so  much.  But  he  did  not  noble  and  honest  soul  was  bewildered  for 
relax  his  art  studies  or  his  reading.  a  while,  as  the  country  boy  bad  been  in 

Almost  every  year  he  had  returned  to  the  fogs  of  Paris  streets. 

Gruchy.  About  1840  he  made  two  por-  His  wife’s  health  broke  ;  he  had  to  pro¬ 
trails  of  his  grandmother — one  life-size  on  vide  for  a  dying  woman  ;  he  was  ready  to 
which  he  worked  with  great  care  :  he  do  anything  that  chance  offered.  He 
wanted,  he  said,  to  show  her  soul.  learned  how  cruel  the  world  can  be — a  les- 
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Ron  one  never  forgets  afterward.  Millet 
took  it  in  good  part,  accepting  the  com¬ 
pensation  which  seldom  falls  to  come. 

“  There  are  bad  people,”  he  said,  ‘‘  but 
there  are  good  ones  also,  and  one  good 
one  consoles  you  for  many  bad.  I  some¬ 
times  found  helping  hands,  and  I  don’t 
complain.” 

Tlie  ‘‘  one  good  one”  seems  to  have  been 
in  this  instance  the  manufacturer’s  son, 
his  old  comrade  in  Delaroche’s  studio. 

Eaily  in  1844  his  first  wife  died. 

Two  years  afterward  Millet  married 
again.  The  second  wife  proved  the  lov¬ 
ing  and  devoted  companion  of  all  his  life  ; 
she  entered  into  his  disheartenments  and 
struggles,  upheld  him  in  the  hour  of  dis¬ 
couragement  and  patiently  bore  all  his  sor¬ 
rows.  The  pair  stayed  for  awhile  at 
Havre,  where  he  took  several  portraits — 
ship  (captains,  harbor  olticials,  even  sailors. 
When  they  had  900  francs  in  hand,  they 
sittled  in  Paris,  where  the  grandmother 
wrote  him  letters  in  her  own  grand  style. 

”  Follow  the  example  of  a  man  of  your 
own  profession,  and  say,  ‘  I  paint  for  eter¬ 
nity.’  For  no  reason  in  the  world  allow 
yourself  to  do  wrotjg.  Do  not  fall  in  the 
eyes  of  God.” 

A  man  before  whom  such  ideals  are 
resolutely  held  will  either  pursue  them  or 
hate  them.  Those  who  set  such  standards 
in  his  sight  will  seem  to  him  either  as 
guardian  angels  or  as  besetting  pests  ! 

In  1847  Millet  became  acquainted  with 
M.  Sensier,  who  afterward  proved  a  valua¬ 
ble  adviser  and  ally.  That  gr  ntlernan  gives 
us  a  few  remembrances  of  their  first  inter¬ 
view.  Millet  observed  that  ”  Art  is  not 
a  pleasure  trip  :  it  is  a  fight.  Tain  is  per- 
hajis  that  which  makes  an  artist  express 
himself  most  distinctly.”  Sensier  dis¬ 
cerned  that  Paris  life  in  every  aspect  was 
utterly  antipathetic  to  the  artist. 

in  that  same  year  Millet  made  another 
friend  in  Charles  Jacques,  whose  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  evidently  sincere  admiration 
gri-atlv  touched  him.  Millet  had  a  seri¬ 
ous  illne-s*  at  this  time,  and  occupied  his 
convalescence  in  drawing  numberless  small 
designs,  which  a  printer  took  “  on  sale” 
at  prices  from  seventy-five  centimes  to  ten 
franca.  Jacques  grudged  them  going  at 
such  a  song,  and  offered  to  take  any  that 
remained  unsold.  In  the  end  the  printer 
handed  them  all  back.  Jacques  saw  after¬ 
ward  that  the  painter  himself  would  use 


such  things  to  light  the  fire  I  ”  Burning 
bank-notes  !”  said  the  far-seeing  friend, 
and  bought  up  all  he  could,  and  so  saved 
them  from  destruction. 

Millet  achieved  a  success  in  the  matter 
of  praise  for  the  ”  Winnower”  exhibited 
in  the  Salon  of  1848.  But  success  did 
not  bring  profit.  The  Revolution  which 
occurred  in  France  in  that  year  slopped  all 
picture-buying.  There  was  absolute  want 
in  the  painter’s  house.  A  friend  who  sus¬ 
pected  the  case  secured  a  donation  of  100 
francs  from  a  Fine  Art  Society,  and  has¬ 
tened  with  it  to  Millet.  The  succor  did 
not  come  too  soon.  The  painter  was  in 
his  studio,  sitting  with  bent  back  like  a 
man  who  is  chilled.  He  said  quietly  : 
“  We  have  not  eaten  for  two  days,  birt 
the  important  thing  is  that  the  children 
have  nut  suffered.  Until  to-day  they  have 
had  food.”  lie  called  to  his  wife,  ‘‘  I 
am  going  to  get  wood  :  I  am  very  cold.” 
He  said  no  more,  and  never  again  alluded 
to  the  event.  With  him  silence  covered 
the  depths.  > 

A  little  later,  in  the  heart  of  the  Paris 
riots,  the  payment  for  a  nurse’s  sign 
(thirty  francs)  tided  the  family  over  two 
weeks.  A  cover  for  a  song  was  ordered 
on  the  same  terms  and  duly  executed,  but 
the  money  was  never  paid.  Six  drawings 
went  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  picture  for  a 
bed  ! 

Millet  was  forced,  like  other  Parisians, 
to  take  his  place  in  the  defence  of  the  Ar- 
scmbly,  and  in  the  struggle  at  the  barri¬ 
cades.  To  him  the  horrors  of  warfare 
were  manifold,  and  all  he  saw  made  his 
heart  bleed. 

^  It  was  out  of  this  hard  and  terrible  time 
that  Millet  came  resolved  to  do  no  artistic 
work  whatever  except  that  with  which  his 
own  heart  fully  went.  He  had  looked 
starvation  full  in  the  face,  and  it  seemed 
to  have  only  taught  him  that  even  its  dread 
price  is  not  loo  dear  to  pay  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  one’s  soul. 

The  Revolution  was  followed  by  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  cholera.  Millet’s  friend  Jacqires 
was  attacked,  but  soon  recovered.  Both 
the  artists  were  anxious  about  their  little 
children,  and  pondered  over  ways  and 
means  of  leaving  Paris.  Millet’s  old 
home  at  Giuchy  was  too  far  away  for 
working  purposes.  Jacques  suggested  a 
little  village  of  which  he  had  heard  in  the 
direction  of  Fontainebleau,  yet  of  whotc 
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name  he  remembered  notliing  but  that  it  carry  their  effects  back  to  the  village,  but 
ended  in  “  zon,  ”  and  had  been  somewhat  found  hiding-places  among  the  rocks, 
favored  by  artists.  However,  with  their  which  Millet  used  to  call  “  God’s  cup- 
families  they  took  the  road  to  Fontaine-  boards,”  where  they  stored  their  tools  and 
bleau,  receiving  as  wanderers  from  a  pes-  the  remains  of  their  food  until  they  came 
tiferous  Paris  but  cold  welcome  in  the  vil-  again. 

lages  through  which  they  passed.  A  The  great  trees  had  a  fascination  for 
chance  inquiry  of  a  countryman  revealed  Millet,  producing  that  impression  of  se- 
that  the  destination  they  sought  was  cret  life  which  they  convey  to  all  poetic 
‘‘  Rarbizon.”  souls.  “  I  know  not  what  they  say 

All  this  journey  had  been  a  revelation  among  themselves,”  he  wrote,  ‘‘  but  they 
to  Millet.  In  1849  the  great  forest  was  say  to  each  other  something  which  we  do 
not  tamed  and  “  prettified.”  Their  des-  not  hear  because  we  do  not  speak  the  same 
tination  was  in  one  of  its  most  beautiful  language.  1  believe  only  that  they  make 
and  primitive  recesses.  They  entered  few  jokes  !’' 

Rarbizon  in  transports  of  joy  and  thank-  By-and-by  the  two  families  moved  out 
fulness,  Millet  walking  first,  with  a  lit-  of  “  lodgings”  into  little  houses  of  their 
tie  daughter  on  each  shoulder,  and  fol-  own.  Jacques  bought  one  cottage  and 
lowed  by  his  wife  leading  her  son,  Jacques  Millet  rented  another  for  which  he  paid 
and  his  wife  and  two  children  bringing  up  between  seven  and  eight  pounds  (160 
the  rear.  We  can  easily  understand  the  francs)  per  annum.  It  consisted  of  a 
“  something”  in  their  appearance  which  bain  which  he  turned  into  a  studio,  and 
made  an  old  peasant  woman  cry  out,  of  two  small  rooms.  Behind  was  a  gar- 
“  Here  is  a  troop  of  play-actors.”  den  with  a  gate  opening  upon  the  fields. 

They  established  themselves  first  in  the  Even  this  simple  rural  life  could  not 
inn,  where  they  found  some  jovial  and  save  Millet  from  perpetual  financial  diffi- 
fiiendly  painters.  But  Millet’s  grave  dig-  culty.  It  was  not  for  indulgence  in  luxu- 
nity  was  inclined  to  hold  aloof.  He  ries  that  he  was  harassed.  The  creditors 
shrank  from  their  gay  mockery  of  the  shy  of  whom  he  stood  in  perpetual  terror  were 
country-folk,  of  whom  they  called  him  the  butcher  and  the  baker  !  His  friend 
‘‘  the  zealous  defender,’'  because  he  quiet-  Sensier,  as  a  man  of  some  means,  of  busi¬ 
ly  maintained  that  “  country  laborers  are  ness  capacities  and  of  keen  artistic  tastes, 
like  children  and  animals  :  they  readily  stood  by  him  firmly,  and  by  advances  and 
know  their  friends.”  negotiations  of  picture  sales,  tided  him 

Millet  soon  found  a  quiet  peasant  home  over  some  of  his  worst  difficulties, 
which  would  receive  him  and  his  family. 

They  had  to  go  through  the  kitchen  to  It  was  in  1850  that  Millet  painted  his 
reach  the  room  assigned  them,  and  both  famous  “  Sower,”  and  also  his  “  Bind 
families  cooked  at  the  same  hearth  and  ers.  ”  Thesemagnificentworkswerepro- 
ate  at  the  same  table.  Ilis  friend  Jacques  duced  in  his  damp  studio,  ineffectually 
found  somewhat  similar  accommodation,  warmed  by  a  tiny  stove.  There  he  sat  in 
Rut  they  were  both  enchanted  with  the  big  wooden  shoes  stuffed  with  straw,  hitn- 
country,  and  especially  with  the  freshening  self  enveloped  in  a  heavy  horse-cloth  with 
roses  on  the  faces  of  their  little  ones.  a  hole  in  its  centre  through  which  he  put 

‘‘Go  back  to  Paris!”  cried  Millet,  his  head  ! 

‘‘  w’hen  I  have  near  me  this  marvellous  In  these  pictures  Millet  had  simply 
forest,  with  its  dreamy  beauty,  its  inyste-  sought  to  express  with  all  his  might  one 
tious  influences  of  healing  and  peaoe  !  of  the  phases  of  man’s  unceasing  combat 
When  I  have  this  vast  plain  which  recalls  with  nature.  But  ‘‘  political”  parties 
to  me  the  wide  horizons  of  my  native  drew  their  conclusions.  The  ‘‘  labor” 
country  !  No  ;  a  thatched  cottage  here  is  party  declared  that  these  pictures  protest- 
worth  more  than  a  palace  in  your  filthy,  ed  against  the  misery  of  the  laborer,  while 
roaring  Paris.”  official  critics  said  that  the  artist  sought  to 

Jacques  and  Millet  used  to  go  out  into  set  class  against  class  ! 
the  forest  with  their  painting  materials  ;  At  this  time  Millet  w'illingly  painted  a 
their  wives  accompanied  them  with  their  signboard  for  a  Parisian  tradesman.  But 
needlework,  and  the  children  played  then  he  painted  it  so  well  that  in  the  end 
around.  They  did  not  even  trouble  to  it  figured  in  an  Exhibition  of  his  wmrks, 
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in  the  School  of  Fine  Ait.  Thus  may  the  the  Millet  family  under  the  roof  at 


humblest  labor  be  glorilied  in  the  doing  ! 

In  his  rural  neighborhood  Millet  won 
sincere  respect.  The  peasants  knew  him 
as  one  of  themselves — and  something  more, 
lie  could  not  only  understand  their  work, 
but  he  could  advise  upon  it. 

Lie  used  to  say  to  his  artist  friends  : 
‘'It  is  always  the  human  side  which 
touches  me  in  art.  I  wish  to  do  nothing 
that  is  not  the  result  of  an  impression 
from  reality.  It  is  not  the  joyous  side  of 
things  that  appears  to  me.  The  joyous 
side  for  me  is  a  tiction.  I  do  not  know 
where  it  is.  1  have  never  seen  it.  May¬ 
be  I  do  not  care  to  see  it.  True  life-labor 
is  not  gay  nor  merry,  as  some  would  like 
us  to  believe.  Nevertheless,  for  my  part 
it  is  there  that  I  find  true  humanity  with 
all  its  poetry.” 

Yet  he  entered  heartily  into  the  humors 
— humor  always  touched  with  pathos — of 
the  peasant  life  about  him,  such  as  that  of 
the  old  widower  who  pronounced  himself 
“  bieu  desert,”  yet  whose  thrift,  upon  his 
death-bed,  made  him  bid  his  niece, 

”  Marie,  put  out  the  candle.” 

“  But,  uncle,  suppose  you  want  some¬ 
thing  ?” 

‘‘  Put  out  the  candle,  I  tell  you.  One 
does  not  need  light  to  die  !” 

In  1851  Millet  had  a  great  sorrow. 
The  good  old  grandmother  died  without 
receiving  a  last  visit  from  him.  ”  Ah,  if 
I  could  have  seen  her  once  more  !”  he 
sighed.  This  death  left  Millet’s  mother 
very  lonely  in  the  old  home,  and  tilled 
with  longing  for  the  dear  son  whom  pov¬ 
erty  kept  apart  from  her.  “  I  can  neither 
live  nor  die,”  she  wrote,  ”  I  am  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  you.  I  have  nothing  now  left 
but  to  suffer  and  die.  My  poor  child,  if 
you  could  only  come  before  the  winter  ! 
1  have  such  a  great  desire  to  see  you  one 
single  time  more.” 

Alas,  the  yearning  was  not  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  in  this  world  !  In  1853  she  too  died, 
leaving  a  gieat  desolation  in  the  beait  of 
her  son.  lie  who  had  faced  starvation  so 
boldly  wept  like  a  child  over  the  loss  of 
his  mother.  It  is  said  that  his  noble  pic¬ 
ture,  ‘‘  Waiting,”  is  the  monument  to  that 
mother’s  sorrow. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  death  made  possi¬ 
ble  what  life  had  forbidden.  The  sheer 
necessity  of  arranging  the  business  matters 
of  the  old  homestead  once  more  gathered 


Gruchy. 

Millet  himself  would  claim  none  of  the 
household  furniture  except  the  old  Nor¬ 
man  family  cupboard,  made  of  cherry 
wood  with  copper  ornaments,  and  the 
books  of  his  great-uncle  the  priest.  He 
left  the  enjoyment  of  all  else  to  a  brother, 
who,  it  was  arranged,  was  to  carry  on  the 
farm.  Millet  stipulating  only  that  the  ivy 
with  which  the  old  house  was  clad  should 
not  be  touched. 

Then  came  about  what  is  so  constantly 
remarked  in  such  lives.  Just  as  those  had 
passed  away  who  had  suffered  in  his  ad¬ 
versity,  and  whom  he  would  have  loved 
to  rejoice  and  soothe  by  triumph  and  as¬ 
sistance,  lo  !  the  worst  w'as  over.  It  seems 
ridiculous  now  to  think  that  this  gleam  of 
‘‘  prosperity”  meant  his  receiving  about 
jC150  for  three  pictures.  But  to  him  this 
was  a  fortune.  ; 

lie  who  had  never  been  able  to  revisit 
home  to  see  the  dear  grandmother  and 
mother  was  now  able  at  least  to  take  his 
children  to  see  the  places  so  dear  and  sa¬ 
cred  to  his  heart.  During  this  visit,  he 
came  across  one  of  his  early  teachers,  the 
Abbe  Lebrizeux.  The  meeting  was  touch¬ 
ing.  They  talked  long  and  earnestly  to¬ 
gether.  The  worthy  priest  knew  his 
former  pupil’s  position  in  the  art  world, 
and  possibly  feared  that  it  had  carried 
him  far  away  from  his  ancient  standards. 

”  By  the  bye,  Francois,”  said  he, 
‘‘  you  loved  the  Bible  once  1” 

‘‘  1  love  it  still,”  said  the  painter. 

”  And  the  Psalms  ?” 

‘‘  They  are  my  daily  companions.  I 
draw  from  them  all  I  do.” 

”  And  Virgil?” 

‘‘  My  dear  master,”  said  Millet,  “  once 
for  all,  believe  that  Paris  has  not  changed 
me.  Such  as  you  knew  me,  such  I  am. 
You  remember  my  first  drawing,  which 
your  kindness  made  you  find  worthy  of 
an  artist — 1  have  it  still  in  my  studio.” 

Ue  turned  his  easier  circumstances  to 
account  chiefly  in  improving  his  conditions 
of  work.  The  former  workroom  was 
thrown  into  the  dwelling-house,  and  an¬ 
other  and  larger  barn  was  converted  into  a 
comfortable  studio,  lie  was  true  to  his 
own  theory.  ‘‘  What  every  one  ought  to 
do  is  to  find  progress  in  his  profession,  to 
try  ever  to  do  better,  to  be  strong  and 
clever  in  his  trade,  .  .  .  and  in  talent  and 
coiiscientiousness  in  his  work.  That  for 
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me  18  the  only  path.  The  rest  is  dream 
or  calculation.” 

Bill  though  his  ”  Peasant  Grafting  a 
Tree”  won  high  praise  and  was  sold,  yet 
the  price  was  moderate  and  the  wolf  was 
never  very  far  from  the  door,  lie  had 
relatives  to  help  into  careers  and  increas¬ 
ing  expenses  and  losses  of  many  kinds. 
He  went  on  painting  his  vaiioiis  ”  Shep¬ 
herds”  and  “  Gleaners,”  all  the  while 
saying,  “  We  come  to  understand  those 
who  sighed  for  a  place  of  refieshinent,  of 
light  and  peace.” 

It  was  only  the  few  who  could  appre¬ 
ciate  his  style  of  art,  and  so  worldly 
friends  besought  him  to  modify  it.  But 
he  was  firm.  “  Let  no  one  think,”  said 
he,  “  that  they  can  force  me  to  prettify 
my  types.  I  would  rather  do  nothing 
than  express  myself  feebly.  Give  me  sign¬ 
boards  to  paint,  give  me  yards  of  canvas 
to  cover  by  the  day  like  a  house-painter, 
but  let  me  imagine  and  execute  my  own 
work  in  my  own  way.  .  .  .  Your  pretty 
peasant  girls  do  not  do  well  for  picking  up 
wood,  gleaning  in  the  August  sun,  draw¬ 
ing  water  from  a  well.  If  I  am  to  paint 
a  mother  I  shall  try  to  make  her  beautiful 
simply  by  her  look  at  her  child.  Beauty 
is  expression.” 

When  he  saw  the  gala  type  of  peasant 
gill  which  other  artists  painted,  he  used 
to  say  with  sad  significance,  “  Those 
young  women  would  not  stay  in  Ihe  coun¬ 
try  !” 

When  Millet  went  up  to  Paris  and  sold 
a  picture,  he  always  remembered  his  little 
ones  and  went  home  with  a  cake  or  a  toy 
for  each.  They  used  to  wait  for  him  on 
the  doorstep  and  run  shouting  to  meet 
him.  When  his  success  had  been  naught 
and  he  returned  with  empty  hands,  he 
was  wont  to  say,  ‘‘  My  poor  little  dears,  I 
was  too  late  ;  the  shop  was  shut.”  And 
then  he  would  take  them  back  into  the 
house  and  console  them  with  songs  and 
stories. 

In  1859  he  had  painted  his  famous 
‘‘  Death  and  the  Wood-cutter,”  and  even 
his  world-known  “  Angelus,”  and  yet  at 
this  very  time  the  brief  gleam  of  prosperity 
seemed  to  have  faded  away,  and  life  in 
the  painter’s  rustic  home  was  well  nigh  as 
hard  and  poverty-stricken  as  it  had  been 
during  the  most  terrible  of  the  earlier  days 
in  Paris. 

Yet  his  strong  soul  did  not  fail.  ‘‘  They 
wish  to  force  me  into  their  drawing-room 


art,  to  break  my  spirit,”  he  cried.  ”  No, 
no,  I  was  born  a  peasant,  and  a  peasant  I 
will  die.  I  will  say  what  I  feel.” 

He  was  laid  on  a  sick-bed  ;  still  reso¬ 
lute  toward  the  world,  within  him  the 
heart  sometimes  fainted.  He  was  a  man 
of  forty-five,  when  the  first  shadow  of 
”  presbyopia”  usually  darkens  over  the 
vision.  If  you  knew  the  trouble  I  have 
with  my  eyes  !”  he  wrote.  “  Ah,  when 
will  He  come  who  will  say  to  me,  as  to 
the  other  wretched  cripple  in  the  Bible, 
Arise  and  walk  ?” 

It  was  just  when  all  was  at.  its  darkest 
that  a  shrewd  business  man  and  art-con¬ 
noisseur  came  forward,  and  engaged  to 
take  all  Millet’s  work  for  three  years,  pay¬ 
ing  him  for  that  period  a  moderate  in¬ 
come,  which  must  have  seemed  to  him 
like  boundless  wealth.  Millet  did  not  care 
much  whether  anybody  had  made  a  good 
bargain  with  him  ;  his  utmost  ambition 
was  freedom  to  work  after  his  own  fash¬ 
ion,  and  this  seemed  at  last  attained. 
“If  it  were  not  for  my  headaches,”  he 
sighs,  ‘‘  I  should  be  contented  and  hap¬ 
py.”  He  was  not  much  disturbed  by  the 
disputes  or  railing  of  his  critics.  It 
troubled  him  only  that  they  did  not  give 
him  the  professional  guidance  he  would 
have  been  grateful  for.  “  What,”  he 
asked,  ”  can  I  find  good  or  serious  for 
the  correction  of  my  faults  in  the  invec¬ 
tives  of  my  critics  ?  1  look  in  vain  for 

anything  but  noise  ;  not  one  counsel  which 
I  could  use.  Is  this  the  office  of  criticism 
— merely  to  abuse  ?” 

His  home-life  was  very  happy  ;  anxiety 
there  might  be,  but  there  were  love  and 
peace.  He  liked  to  foiget  himself  among 
his  brood,  chattering  of  their  little  inter¬ 
ests  and  pleasures — his  ”  frog-nond,”  as 
he  plav  fully  called  it. 

A  daik  tragedy  made  a  very  painful  im¬ 
pression  rn  his  mind — the  suicide,  accom¬ 
panied  with  much  picturesque  horror — of 
another  artist  staying  in  Baibizon.  The 
unhappy  man  had  taken  his  life  because 
he  had  not  ”  enough”  income.  This  was 
a  mystery  to  Millet.  ‘‘  Poverty  !”  he 
cried  ;  “  why  this  poor  soul  had  not  even 
seen  it  in  the  distance  !  Unmarried, 
alone,  with  a  little  fortune  and  friends 
besides.  .  .  .  He  never  knew  that  fear¬ 
ful  thing  and  all  that  comes  with  it.  .  . 
The  grotesque  is  mixed  with  everything, 
even  death.  He  really  died  for  fear  of 
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dyinw  in  poverty.”  Millet  marvelled  over 
it  ;  having  gained  that  courage  which 
comes  of  sounding  the  bottom  and  know¬ 
ing  the  worst  ! 

When  he  was  worried  by  unjust  criti¬ 
cism  (of  others  more  than  himself)  he 
would  say  :  “  Come,  let  us  look  at  the 
sunset  ;  that  will  do  us  good.”  In  the 
country  he  found  ‘‘infinite  glories.” 
Nature  was  to  him  the  beautiful  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  scene  of  the  tragedy  of  human¬ 
ity.  Uis  mind  teemed  with  ideas.  Me 
comforted  himself  for  the  unpopularity  of 
his  paintings  because  he  could  “  never 
paint  all  he  wanted  to,”  and  he  could  get 
more  of  his  mind  expressed  in  the  ‘‘  sura- 
raaiy  drawings”  for  which  he  might  find 
purchasers. 

"  He  delighted  in  Theocritus  and  in  Rob¬ 
ert  Burns.  The  first  proved  his  own 
theory,  ‘‘  that  one  is  never  so  Greek  as  in 
painting  naively  one’s  own  impressions, 
no  matter  where  they  were  received 
and  Burns  was  another  illustration  of  this, 
and  was  dear  to  Millet’s  heart  because  he 
too  ‘‘  smacked  of  the  soil.”  He  had  keen 
appreciation  for  Walter  Scott. 

So  he  went  on,  steadily  working,  never 
earning  much  more  than  daily  bread,  but 
quite  content  with  that.  He  went  back 
to  the  old  home,  once  to  a  sister’s  death¬ 
bed,  to  find  her  well-nigh  speechless,  but 
with  “  her  heart  still  alive  and  loving 
enough  to  pass  through  its  pitiful  garment 
of  flesh  and  show  itself  to  me.”  Then  he 
had  to  accompany  his  sick  wife  to  Vichy, 
whence  he  made  brief  excursions  into  the 
surrounding  country.  His  return  from 
Vichy  was  deeply  saddened  by  the  death 
of  one  of  his  closest  friends,  with  the  care 
of  whose  deeply  aftlicted  wife  he  imme¬ 
diately  charged  himself. 

In  the  year  1868  tardy  honor  came  to 
him.  The  Government  discovered  he  was 
a  ‘‘  master”  and  made  him  a  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  worked  on 
with  philosophic  calmness,  and  presently 
took  a  holiday  in  Switzerland.  He  en¬ 
joyed  it  much  ;  but  one  day’s  letter  says, 
‘‘  I  want  to  get  back  to  Barbizon,”  and 
the  next,  “  My  home-sickness  continues.” 

Soon  after  his  return  from  this  journey 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out,  and 
the  Millet  family  were  compelled  to  leave 
Barbizon  and  take  refuge  in  Cherbourg  ; 
and  even  there  he  would  have  been  shot 
or  strangled  as  a  spy  had  he  been  seen 
using  a  pencil  out  of  doors  !  His  soul 


was  sore  for  his  country  :  he  had  ‘‘  no 
heart  to  speak  of  the  spring  which  comes 
in  spite  of  all  these  horrors.” 

When  Millet  returned  to  Barbizon,  in 
1871,  he  never  left  it  again.  lie  had 
plenty  of  work,  work  rising  in  price  ;  but 
now  his  health  was  failing,  and  work  was 
not  always  easy,  or  even  possible. 

We  get  one  bright  vision  of  him  in  the 
August  of  1874.  It  is  a  characteristic 
picture  :  himself  and  his  wife,  all  the 
young  people,  and  one  or  two  dear  friends 
making  holiday  in  the  beloved  ‘‘forest.” 
Millet  was  joyous  and  talkative,  dwelling 
brightly  on  the  past  and  on  the  redemp¬ 
tion  that  nature  had  wrought  for  his 
art. 

All  through  the  subsequent  autumn  he 
failed  rapidly.  In  the  beginning  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1875,  the  end  came.  A  tragic  inci¬ 
dent  disturbed  his  death-bed.  A  hunted 
stag  took  refuge  in  the  garden,  and  was 
cruelly  butchered  by  the  huntsmen.  The 
heart  of  a  man  like  Millet  sickens  at  what 
is  called  ‘‘  sport.”  Now  the  whole  thing 
struck  him  as  a  parable.  ‘  ‘  It  is  an  omen,  ” 
he  said. 

He  breathed  his  last  on  January  20, 
1875. 

What  is  there  to  add  to  such  a  story  ? 
Only  this,  that  he  who  would  be  true  to  his 
highest  self  must  not  fear  poverty,  must 
not  fear  ridicule.  It  is  not  poverty,  not 
the  want  of  daily  bread,  which  most  drives 
men  from  their  noble  ideals  ;  rather  it  is 
the  craving  for  luxury.  He  who  was 
raised  above  such  mean  desires  now  stands 
higher  than  all — the  great  master  artist  of 
our  century  ! 

As  to  the  rest,  call  not  Millet’s  life  sad. 
What  was  his  ambition  ?  He  tells  us  him¬ 
self  : 

“  I  only  desire  this  :  to  live  by  my 
work  and  bring  up  my  children  decently, 
and  give  expression  to  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  my  impressions.  Also,  at  the 
same  time,  to  have  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  I  love.” 

He  attained  this. 

His  theory  of  art  he  summed  up  thus  :  ’ 

‘‘  A  man  must  be  touched  himself  in 
order  to  touch  others,  and  all  that  is  done 
from  theory,  however  clever,  can  never 
attain  this  end  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that 
it  should  have  this  breath  of  life.” 

His  practice,  and  its  crowning  influence 
on  the  world,  has  justified  his  theory. 
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And  of  the  beautiful  unity  of  his  life, 
how  can  we  better  speak  than  in  words 
which  he  himself  addressed  in  praise  to 
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another  ?  Millet  was  indeed  “  from  the 
beginning  the  little  oak  which  was  destined 
to  become  the  great  oak.” — Leisure  Hour. 


GOETHE  AND  CARLYLE, 

BY  H.  8CI1UTZ  WILSON. 


Speaking  to  Eckermann,  in  1827, 
Goethe  said  of  Carlyle  that  he,  Carlyle, 
was  a  moral  force  of  great  impoitance  ; 
that  he  had  a  great  future  before  him  ; 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  all 
that  Carlyle  might  produce  and  effect. 
Goethe  said,  also,  that  it  was  admirable 
in  Cailyle  that,  in  his  judgment  of  Ger¬ 
man  authors,  he  lays  particular  stress 
upon  their  spiritual  and  moral  essence  as 
the  most  impoitant  factor  in  their  work. 

Carlyle,  among  so  many  other  things, 
said  of  Goethe,  after  finishing  a  reading 
of  “  Wilhelm  Meister,”  that  he  realized, 
“  with  a  very  mixed  feeling  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  that  here  lay  more  insight  into  the 
elements  of  human  nature,  and  a  more 
poetically  perfect  combining  of  them,  than 
in  all  the  other  fictitious  literature  of  our 
generation.”  Illustrating  Goethe’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  points  upon  which  Carlyle  laid 
most  stress,  Carlyle  also  said  :  “  To  onr 
minds,  in  these  soft  melodious  imagina¬ 
tions  of  his,  there  is  embodied  the  wis¬ 
dom  which  is  proper  to  this  lime  ;  the 
beautiful,  the  religious  wisdom,  which 
may  still,  with  something  of  its  old  im¬ 
pressiveness,  speak  to  the  whole  soul.” 
“  Of  Goethe’s  spiritual  endowment,  looked 
at  on  the  intellectual  side,  I  have  to  pro¬ 
nounce  an  opinion  that  it  is  great  among 
the  very  greatest.” 

Again  :  “  We  find,  then,  in  Goethe,  an 
artist,  in  the  high  and  ancient  meaning  of 
that  term  ;  in  the  meaning  which  it  may 
have  borne  long  ago  among  the  masters  of 
Italian  painting,  and  the  fathers  of  poetry 
in  England  ;  we  say  that  we  trace  in  the 
creations  of  this  man,  belonging  in  every' 
sense  to  our  own  time,  some  touches  of 
that  old,  divine  spirit,  which  had  long 
passed  away  from  among  us.”  These, 
truly,  are  the  judgments  of  a  man  who 
was  a  great  moral  force. 

In  comparing,  or  contrasting,  Goethe 
and  Carlyle,  the  main  question  is  not  one 
merely  of  comparative  greatness.  The 
chief  interest  consists  in  considering  the 


spiritual  intimacy  of  two  such  great  men 
who  differed  so  widely  in  gifts,  in  char¬ 
acter,  in  temperament,  and  in  circum¬ 
stances.  The  relations  of  great  writers 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  the  history  of  literature  ;  and  it  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  consider  the  sympathy  which  exist¬ 
ed  between  men  so  deeply  sundered  and 
so  widely  differing  as  Goethe  and  Cailyle. 
They  met  and  touched  mainly  in  the  es¬ 
sential  points  of  religious  wisdom,  of  noble 
aims,  and  of  lofty  effort.  The  same  spirit 
animated  in  part  their  high  literary  en¬ 
deavors,  though  their  literary  woikings 
remained  as  far  asunder  as  the  poles.  No 
two  great  writers  could  have  done  each  the 
work  that  the  other  did  ;  but  there  is  as 
profound  discrepancy  between  the  work, 
as  between  the  natures,  of  Goethe  and 
Carlyle.  Goethe  could  no  more  have  writ¬ 
ten  “  Sartor  Kesartus”  than  Cailyle  could 
have  written  “  Iphigenie”  or  “  Faust.” 

The  one  was  essentially  a  poet  in  the 
highest  faculty  of  poetry  ;  the  other  was 
merely  a  poet  in  prose.  They  weieJn 
true  and  intimate  accord  only  in  the  ab- 
stract  region  of  spiritual  wisdom.  Carlyle 
did  not  wear  the  magic,  mystical  singing 
robes  of  supreme  and  sovereign  melody, 
lie  translated  “  Wilhelm  Meister,”  but 
his  own  “  Wotton  Reinfried”  proves  that 
he  had  no  gift  of  narrative  fiction.  Car¬ 
lyle  rested  on  an  original  foundation,  and 
was  great  in  his  impassioned  imaginative 
treatment  of  fact  ;  he  was  also  great  in 
creation — that  is,  in  the  living  portraiture 
of  historical  characters,  as,  for  instance,  in 
that  of  the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great  ; 
but  he  could  not  deal  with  abstract  ideals 
of  character — such  as  “  Faust”  or  “  Eg- 
mont.”  Cailyle  had  no  practical  influence 
upon  the  life  or  work  of  Goethe  ;  but 
Goethe  exercised  the  most  vital  control 
over  the  life  of  Carlyle,  who  says  :  “  Of 
dramatic  art,  though  I  have  eagerly  lis¬ 
tened  to  a  Goethe  speaking  of  it,  and  to 
several  hundreds  of  others  mumbling  and 
trying  to  speak  of  it,  I  find  that  I,  practi- 
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cally  speaking,  know  yet  almost  as  good 
as  nothing.  Indeed,  of  art  generally 
(Kunst,  so  called)  I  can  almost  know 
nothing.  My  first  and  last  secret  of 
Kunst  is  to  get  a  thorough  intelligence  of 
the  fact  to  be  painted,  represented,  or,  in 
whatever  way,  set  forth.”  No  criticism 
could  more  accurately  represent  Carlyle’s 
position  toward  art  and  fact.  His  grim 
earnestness  could  only  care  for  those 
themes  which  seemed  to  him  the  most 
vital  in  human  existence.  He  was  limit¬ 
ed,  in  choice  of  theme,  by  the  very  strength 
of  his  intense  convictions.  Again,  Car¬ 
lyle  says  of  Goethe  :  “  The  sight  of  such 
a  man  was  to  me  a  Gospel  of  Gospels,  and 
did  literally,  I  believe,  save  me  from  de¬ 
struction  outward  and  inward.  .  .  .  The 
memory  of  him  shall  be  ever  blessed  to 
me  as  that  of  a  deliverer  from  death.” 
Higher  obligation  than  this  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  from  one  man  to  another.  Carlyle 
always  regarded  Goethe  primarily  as  a 
great  teacher  and  preacher.  Terribly  in 
earnest  on  all  moral  questions  ;  genuine, 
sincere,  and  zealous,  he  had  yet  something 
of  Scottish  rigidity  and  Puritan  narrow- 
iiess.  The  home  surroundings  of  his 
youth,  though  of  truest  worth,  were  defi¬ 
cient  in  joy,  in  culture,  or  in  grace.  Car¬ 
lyle  was  not  born  for  happiness.  He  had 
the  disease  of  irritable  nerves,  and  that 
long  struggle  with  dyspepsia  which,  if  it 
did  not  shorten  his  life,  yet  subjected  that 
life  to  chronic  misery  and  depression. 
Around  his  early  years  darkened  Calvin- 
istic  gloom  and  spiritual  dread.  He  was 
poor,  hopeless — hopeless  both  from  cir¬ 
cumstance  and  temperament — and  knew 
but  little  of  that  form  of  worship,  so  well 
known  to  Goethe,  which  consists  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  rightly  and  worthily  to  enjoy  life 
in  time.  If  Goethe  had  had  the  sorrow¬ 
ful  youth  of  Carlyle  he  would  have  been 
softly  victorious  even  in  that  element  ;  he 
would  have  conquered  evil  fortune  without 
yielding  to  gloom  or  stooping  to  com¬ 
plaint. 

For  Goethe  was  cairn,  and  sovereign  in 
his  stately  majesty  of  soul.  He  was  the 
superior,  and  not  the  victim  of  fate.  He 
knew  sorrow,  but  never  gloom  ;  and  sor¬ 
row  was  borne  with  a  loftily  victorious 
control  of  every  grief.  The  most  univer¬ 
sal  man  of  letters,  he  had  so  many  and 
such  wide  ranging  interests  in  this  won- 
d-tful  life  of  ouis,  that  he  was  in  keenest 
sympathy  with  every  phase  of  human  ex¬ 


istence,  with  every  subject  that  can  en¬ 
gage  human  faculty.  He  was  the  wonder 
of  his  time  as  an  all-ernbracing,  many-sid¬ 
ed  intellect.  Religion,  politics,  all  science 
and  all  art  were  included  in  his  interest, 
and  subjugated  by  his  world-wide  genius. 
The  time  in  which  he  lived  was  one  calcu¬ 
lated  to  develop  all  his  powers  and  engage 
all  his  efforts.  He  had  not  to  contend 
with  the  laming  obstruction  of  youthful 
poverty,  with  the  constriction  of  mean 
birth,  or  with  the  downward  pressure  of 
unfavorable  material  conditions.  He  could 
unfold  himself  in  all  his  fulness,  and  with 
all  his  force.  He  could  perform  all  high¬ 
est  mental  endeavor  at  its  highest  altitude. 
He  was  not  bitter  or  scornful,  and  was 
never  querulous.  Of  jealousy  of  other 
minds  he  knew  absolutely  nothing.  Gen¬ 
erous  and  helpful  to  all  worthy  workers, 
he  assisted  all  talent,  and  furthered  every 
honest  aspirant.  His  serene  and  stately 
self-control  and  cheerfulness  served  his 
ends  in  life.  Ilis  ”  kingly  benignity” 
was  extended  to  every  rising  talent  and  to 
all  modest  merit.  He  and  Carlyle  were 
contemporaries  living  in  different  lands. 
Each  knew  the  other  through  his  highest 
qualities  ;  each  held  the  or  her  in  rever¬ 
ence  and  respect ;  but,  though  they  lived 
not  so  very  far  apart,  the  two  great  writ¬ 
ers  never  met.  It  is  probable  that  Goethe 
could  comprehend  Carlyle  more  fully  than 
Carlyle  could  comprehend  Goethe. 

In  their  method  of  working  there  was  a 
world-wide  difference.  Carl)  le  says:  “My 
work  needs  all  to  be  done  with  my  neives 
in  a  kind  of  blaze  ;  such  a  state  of  soul, 
of  body  as  would  kill  me,  if  not  inter¬ 
mitted.”  Far  other  was  it  with  Goethe. 
He  was  strenuous,  indeed,  in  work  ;  but 
he  was  master  of  his  materials  and  of  him¬ 
self.  His  strength  was  exercised  with 
calmness,  and  his  might  labored  in  com¬ 
posure.  He  worked,  indeed,  with  regal 
ease.  He  knew’  that  every  theme  de¬ 
manded  so  much  work,  and  no  more. 
There  was  one  point  upon  which  these  two 
lofty  spirits  were  in  full  accord.  “  Wir 
wandein  alle  in  Geheirnnissen,”  says 
Goethe  ;  and  Carlyle  also  felt  to  the  fitll 
the  mystery  and  the  wonder  which  sur¬ 
round  this  unintelligible  world  of  ours. 
In  another  matter  they  were  in  partial 
sympathy.  “  Die  Kunst  rrrht  auf  tiner 
Art  religiosem  Sinn,  auf  einern  tiefen, 
unerschiitterlichen  Ernst,  deswegen  sic 
sich  auch  so  gern  mit  der  Religion 
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veieinigt.”  CaiTyle  could  understand 
hardly  anytliing  of  art  that  was  not  based 
upon  the  religious  sense. 

On  one  impoitant  subject,  connected 
both  with  ait  and  with  leligion,  the  two 
gieat  men  felt  and  thought  very  different¬ 
ly  ;  and  the  difference  was  caused  by  dif¬ 
fering  temperaments,  characters,  and  gifts. 
I  allude  to  the  drama  and  the  stage. 
Goethe  was  dramatist,  theatre  poet,  thea¬ 
tre  director,  and  stage  manager.  He  gave 
much  love  and  labor  and  intelligent  care 
to  the  drama,  especially  in  Weimar.  The 
singular  effect  of  poetry  in  action  ;  of 
passion,  power,  pathos,  expressed  by  the 
human  voice,  and  exhibited  through  the 
beautiful  human  form  divine,  was  well 
known  to  and  worthily  prized  by  Goethe. 
He  recognized  how  fully  the  diama  an¬ 
swered  a  deeply-implanted  human  need  ; 
he  knew  the  stage’s  efficacy,  and  he  felt 
the  drama’s  charm.  He  w'as  in  fullest 
sympathy  with  the  rare  and  high  delight 
which  the  mighty  art  of  acting  can  give  ; 
and  his  deep  insight  realized  the  influence 
of  the  fairy  world  of  the  theatre.  He 
looked  intently  into  that  magic  mirror 
which  the  diama  holds  up  to  human  na¬ 
ture.  He  loved  the  playhouse,  and — 
when  they  behaved  well — the  players. 
He  gave  his  audiences  the  plays  which 
they  ought  to  like  and  to  enjoy  ;  and 
cared  little  for  popularity,  and  almost 
nothing  for  pecuniary  success.  He  aimed 
at  a  much  higher  than  a  money  result. 
He  was  not  a  trading  theatre  director. 
He  might  make  occasional  mistakes  in 
management,  but  he  knew  that  “  wenn  du 
nicht  iirst,  kommst  du  nicht  zu  Verstand 
and  he,  of  all  men,  felt  that  the  temple 
sanctifieth  the  gold,  but  that  it  cannot 
sanctify  meaner  metal.  He  was  a  noble 
adherent  of  the  noble  drama  ;  and  he 
cared,  not  for  the  mere  amusement,  but 
for  the  art  delight  of  his,  unfortunately, 
too  small  and  select  public.  The  stage, 
and  the  ait  of  acting,  produced  but  little, 
if  any,  effect  upon  Carlyle.  To  his  ap¬ 
prehension,  acting  was  but  “  painted  mim¬ 
icry  and  the  actor  was  not  an  artist, 
but  a  mere  “  sham.”  The  player  was 
only  that,  and  nothing  more.  He  .saw  the 
actor  through  the  king  that  the  actor  might 
be  representing,  but  he  never  saw  the  king 
in  the  actor:  Of  the  scope,  and  range, 
and  working  of  the  drama  he  had  no  ade¬ 
quate  conception.  Peasant-born,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  in  his  youth  by  the  harsh  stern 


limitations  of  Calvinism,  he  never,  in  his 
later  years,  attained  to  more  complete 
comprehension  of  that  ‘‘  spell  o’er  hearts 
which  only  acting  lends,”  The  theatre 
was,  to  him,  a  mere  booth  in  Vanity  Fair  ; 
and  acting  was  simply  mimetic  and  a  hol¬ 
low  mockery  of  life.  His  early  training, 
and  his  later  views,  had  set  constrictive 
limitations  upon  his  mental  endowment  in 
connection  with  the  drama  in  action  ;  and 
he  could  not  recognize  the  value  or  the 
charms  of  the  art  comprised  within  ‘‘  the 
wooden  O.”  The  wonder-working  stage, 
the  home  of  imaginative  illusion,  was  a 
thing  outside  his  sympathy  and  beyond 
his  knowledge. 

Indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  that  Car¬ 
lyle’s  feeling  toward  Shakespeare  himself, 
as  dramatist  and  as  actor,  was  one  of  in¬ 
complete  appreciation  and  imperfect  lik¬ 
ing.  ‘‘  What  A'wnsi  has  Shakespeare?” 
asks  Carlyle,  in  his  sublime  simplicity. 
Of  Goethe  it  may  well  be  said  that  a  deep¬ 
er  truth  his  heart  divines.  He  was  far 
more  profoundly  impressed  by  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  man  who  ”  wears  the  crown  o’ 
the  world  the  poet  whose  imagination 
and  intellect  are  a  revelation  of  the  very 
highest  faculty  that  God  has  given  to  man. 
Goethe  was  nearer  to  Shakespeare  than 
Carlyle  could  be.  Carlyle  speaks  of 
Shakespeare  as  singing  the  “  practical 
life  but,  to  take  two  instances  only, 
the  ”  Tempest”  and  “  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream”  belong  surely  rather  to  purely 
imaginative  than  to  “  practical”  life.  In 
connection  with  Shakespeare,  Emerson, 
the  lecturer,  and  Carlyle,  the  teacher,  are 
at  one.  Emerson  says  :  “  It  must  even 
go  into  the  world’s  history  that  the  best 
poet  led  an  obscure  and  profane  life,  using 
ins  genius  for  the  public  amusement.”  Car¬ 
lyle  appears  to  share  this  regret.  ”  Alas  ! 
Shakespeare  had  to  write  for  the  Globe 
playhouse  :  his  great  soul  had  to  crush 
itself,  as  it  could,  into  that  and  no  other 
mould.”  Goethe  could  see  more  clearly 
how  little  Shakespeare’s  environments 
could  hinder  his  revelation  of  himself, 
and  of  the  many-sided,  wonderful  life 
which  lives  in  the  complex  world  which 
God  himself  created.  Goethe’s  finer  in¬ 
sight  could  better  estimate  all  that  Shake¬ 
speare  accomplished,  in  despite  of  let  and 
hindrance. 

The  beautiful  and  gracious  gifts  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  qualities  so  genially  felt  by 
Goethe,  were  beyond  the  comprehension. 
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and  lay  outside  the  range  of  sympathy,  of 
Carlyle.  Speaking  of  Scott,  Carlyle  com¬ 
plains  that  “  the  great  Mystery  of  Exist¬ 
ence  was  not  great  to  him  ;  did  not  drive 
him  into  rocky  solitudes  to  wrestle  with  it 
for  an  answer  ;  to  be  answered  or  to  per¬ 
ish.  He  had  nothing  of  the  martyr  ;  into 
no  ‘  dark  regions  to  slay  monsters  for  us  ’ 
did  he,  either  led  or  driven,  vcntuie 
down.”  No,  wrestling  with  demons  was 
not  Scott’s  business.  His  sweet  and 
healthy  nature  had  its  own  genial  trust. 
His  path  might  lead  him  where  fairies, 
even  angels,  or  the  vision  of  an  armed 
knight,  were  to  be  found  ;  and  if  Scott 
sought  rocky  solitudes  it  was  for  the  sake 
of  the  poetically  picturesque.  Goethe, 
again,  had  no  vocation,  or  much  time  to 
spare,  for  wrestling  with  demons.  De¬ 
mons,  if  not  omniscient,  are,  probably, 
very  knowing  ;  and  no  one  of  them  would, 
I  fancy,  waste  his  time  in  trying  a  fall 
with  gieat  Goethe,  who  was  divinely  up¬ 
lifted  beyond  their  sphere  of  successful 
action.  Goethe,  indeed,  stood  so  much 
above  demons  that,-  while  he  could  recog. 
nize  the  daemonic,  he  never  stooped  to 
struggle  with  such  infrahuman  beings. 
They  could  have  no  power  over  him.  His 
early,  fanciful,  mock  attempt  at  suicide, 
in  emulation  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  ended 
in  hearty  laughtcB.  Carlyle  got  near  to 
Goethe  when  he  said  :  “  But  if  God  made 
the  world  :  and  only  leads  Beelzebub  as 
some  ugly  muzzled  beast  is  led,  a  longer 
or  shorter  temporary  dance  in  this  divine 
world,  and  always  draws  him  home  again, 
and  peels  the  unjust  gains  off  him,  and 
ducks  him  in  a  certain  hot  lake,  with  sure 
intent  to  lodge  him  there  to  all  eternity  at 
last.”  Mephistophelcs  is  based  upon 
something  like  this  theorem.  Carlyle  did 
not  think  that  a  second  part  of  ‘‘  Faust’’ 
was  needed  ;  but  such  a  conclusion  was 
imperatively  called  for  in  order  that 
Goethe  might  be  able  to  show  conclusive¬ 
ly  his  conviction  'of  the  ultimate  divine 
triumph  of  Good  over  Evil. 

A  strong  point  of  contrast  between 
Goethe  and  Carlyle  consists  in  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  women.  A  great  poet  is 
made  for  women  ;  and  women  are  made 
for  the  poet.  He  fascinates  them  as  they 
fascinate  him.  The  poet  is  susceptible, 
alike  in  his  brain,  bis  senses,  and  his  soul, 
to  the  grace,  to  the  tenderness,  to  the 
purity,  to  the  loveliness  of  woman.  His 
relation  to  them  is  that  of  cavalier  to  lady 
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— of  poet  to  woman.  Their  reciprocal  in¬ 
fluence  is  that  of  glamour  and  of  grace  ; 
of  the  attraction  of  beauty  for  genius  ;  cf 
the  homage  of  chivalry  ;  of  the  rapture  of 
delight,  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  for  crea¬ 
tures  so  soft,  so  gentle,  loving,  bright  and 
fair.  His  admiration  is  a  glow  of  senti¬ 
ment,  a  worship  of  reverence  ;  and  he  de¬ 
lights  in  the  fine,  romantic,  liberal  inter¬ 
course  which  soul  to  soul  affordeth.  Gen¬ 
ius  is  set  in  grace,  and  woman  is  effluent 
of  charm.  She  fires  the  poet’s  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  inspires  his  eloquence.  We 
may  well  realize  what  was  the  relation  of 
Goethe  to  the  magic  of  feminine  beauty 
and  of  womanly  worth.  His  eyes,  “  ex¬ 
traordinarily  large,  dark,  and  piercing,” 
would  glow  with  magic  fire  as  they  gazed 
upon  the  brisrlit  glances  which  would  re¬ 
spond  so  readily  to  the  love-lit  light  of  his 
brilliant  eyes.  Goethe  had  the  eye  of 
fire,  and  the  voice  of  charm.  Wit  and 
wisdom  w'ere  the  staples  of  his  talk  to 
women  ;  and  deep  thought  alternated  with 
fine  fantasy  ;  while  both  were  expressed 
in  sweet  and  flowing  courtesy.  Add  to 
all  this,  the  dignity  of  his  stately,  virile 
figure,  and  the  changing  expression  of  his 
mobile  features.  He  was  full  of  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  chivalry  ;  of  that  homage  which  is 
reverence,  of  that  gallantry  which  is 
worship. 

Gaily le  was  very  different.  lie  was  not 
a  cavalier,  and  had  no  gleam  of  gallantry. 
He  was  constant  and  loyal,  tender  and 
true.  Entirely  noble  in  his  patient  fidelity 
to  a  not  quite  suitable  wife,  he  did  not 
idealize,  as  a  poet  would,  the  abstract 
witchery  of  women  ;  and  he  was  without 
the  poet’s  keen  sympathy  with  their  un¬ 
speakable  charm  of  divine  grace  and  mo¬ 
bile  attraction.  He  was  not  formed  for 
happiness,  or  for  the  poet’s  joy  in  beauty. 
Dysjreptic  and  heavy  laden,  all  his  energy 
floweil  into  his  work.  His  burning  hon¬ 
esty,  his  fervid  emphasis,  his  profound 
convictions,  his  fiery  scorn,  his  drastic 
humor,  his  I’uritan  purity — all  his  essen¬ 
tial  qualities  rendered  him  indifferent  to 
romance,  and  insensible  to  the  delicate  de¬ 
light  of  ideal  woman  worship.  If  more 
intense,  he  was  much  narrower  than 
Goethe  ;  and  his  austere  nature  rejoiced 
not  in  the  love  of  art  or  in  the  love  of 
loveliness. 

”  Wie  einer  ist,  so  ist  sein  Gott  and 
Goethe  and  Carlyle,  naturally  enough, 
differed  widely  in  their  relations  to  re- 
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li^ion.  Their  faiths  took  widely  sundered 
form,  and  shape,  and  spirit.  Carlyle’s 
admiration  for  Goethe  was  heartiest  for 
the  poet’s  moral  and  spiritual  gift  and  en¬ 
dowment  ;  but  Carlyle  failed  to  erabiaco 
the  whole  wide  range  of  Goethe’s  thought, 
effort,  and  working.  Carlyle’s  religion 
was  gloomy,  but  most  earnest.  His  faith 
was  very  vital  to  him  ;  it  actuated  every 
action,  and  influenced  every  view.  IJis 
religion  was  an  integial  part  of  his  life. 

Carlyle  may  be  roughly  defined  as  a 
Deist,  worshipping  intently  a  just,  yet 
terrible,  and  Nemesis-like  God  ;  but  he  is 
quite  individual  in  his  strong  conviction, 
and  stands  alone  in  his  faith  as  in  his 
originality.  There  was  a  strong  affinity 
between  Goethe  and  Carlyle  in  their  un¬ 
worldliness  and  in  their  lofty  aims  ;  but  a 
wide  gulf  separated  the  training  of  the 
Frankfurt  burgher  from  the  Scottish  peas¬ 
ant.  Goethe  was  more  highly  lifted  above 
the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot  ;  and 
he  moved,  and  lived,  and  had  his  being  in 
serener  air.  lie  was  a  Christian  ;  and  his 
high  conception  rose  to  the  most  ideal 
height  of  the  great  argument. 

The  best  picture  of  Goethe’s  relations 
to  the  Unseen  is  that  presented  to  us  in 
the  Selhstzeugnisse,  or  evidences  drawn 
from  his  own  sayings  and  wiitings, 
brought  together  by  Th.  Vogel.  This 
most  remarkable  work,  which  is  worth 
whole  libraries  of  ordinary  theology,  and 
which  contains  the  best  explanation  and 
defence  of  the  highest  Christianity,  ought 
to  be  translated  into  English,  since,  in 
England,  a  most  erroneous  impiession 
about  Goethe’s  religion  obtains. 

To  Goethe’s  apprehension  God  is  al¬ 
ways  divine.  No  shows  of  evil  can  per¬ 
vert  Goethe  to  hold  liim  to  be  a  fiend. 
Goethe  is  full  of  noble  awe,  but  never  of 
base  fear.  It  is  love,  and  not  dread, 
which  draws  him  to  God.  Goethe  calls 
himself  “  ein  protestantischer  Christ”  (“  a 
I’rotcstant  Christian”)  ;  he  says,  of  him¬ 
self,  ”  Wie  ich  war,  so  bin  ich  noch,  nur 


dass  ich  mit  unserem  Herrn  Gott  etwas 
hesser  stehe,  und  mit  seinem  lieben  Sohne, 
Jesu  Christo.”  (‘‘  What  I  was,  I  am 
still,  except  that  I  stand  somewhat  better 
with  the  Lord  God,  and  with  Ilia  dear 
Son,  Jesus  Christ.”)  In  another  place  he 
says  :  “  So  soon  as  one  has  understood, 
and  absorbed  into  one’s  self,  the  pure  doc¬ 
trine  and  love  of  Christ,  one  feels  one’s 
self  great  and  free  as  man.” 

The  greatest  thinkers  can  never  be  ex¬ 
actly  classified.  The  nomenclature  which 
sufliciently  defines  ordinary  men  is  not 
elastic  enough  to  include  the  souls  that 
sing  at  heaven’s  gate.  The  power  and 
range  of  great  individual  genius  transcend 
all  popular  definition  as  they  surpass  all 
common  conception.  Goethe  calls  himself 
a  Protestant  Christian  ;  but  the  phrase 
must  be  applied  to  him  in  an  incalculably 
greater  than  the  ordinary  sense.  In  re¬ 
ligion,  Goethe  was  love  ;  Carlyle  had  a 
touch  of  terror.  They  differed — except 
at  the  few  points,  at  which  they  directly 
touched — as  widely  as  did  their  mental 
endowments  and  physical  gifts. 

We  have  now  endeavored,  necessarily 
in  very  narrow  limits,  to  form  some  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  high  matters  on  which  Goethe 
and  Carlyle  were  in  accord,  and  to  under¬ 
stand  where  their  natures  and  their  pow¬ 
ers  diverged  ;  and  we  have  wished  to  ap¬ 
prehend  the  why  of  sympathy  and  of 
dyspathy  ;  nor  can  such  an  inquiry  be 
unprofitable. 

One  star  may  differ  from  another  star 
in  glory  ;  one  star  may  be  somewhat 
greater  than  another  star  ;  but  each  of  the 
two  stars  which  thus  differ  may  be  lumi¬ 
nous  and  may  be  splendid  ;  and  it  is  not 
necessary  always  to  measure  too  closely 
comparative  si/.e  and  distance.  Goethe 
and  Carlyle  are  literary  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude.  As  writers  they  are  entirely 
lofty,  and  wholly  wonderful  ;  and  behind 
their  glorious  work  we  find  two  noble 
men. — Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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Communistic  Work 

The  quest  of  the  ideal  is  sufficiently 
rare  in  our  matter-of-fact  age  for  its  pur¬ 
suers  to  arrest  attention  and  attract  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  Whatever  the  peculiar  form 
of  their  mania — so  we  are  apt  to  term  all 
aspirations  above  the  conventionally  hum¬ 
drum — whether  their  dream  be  of  ait, 
holiness,  or  social  reform,  the  mere  fact 
of  their  having  the  power  to  dream  at  all 
arouses  the  curiosity  of  the  many  whose 
energies  are  absorbed  in  grappling  with 
the  material  aspect  of  life.  As  a  rule,  the 
dreamer  is  classed  with  the  idlers,  with 
those  favored  few  whom  fortune  has  set 
apart  from  the  universal  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence,  and  the  busy  man  speaks  of  them 
contemptuously,  albeit  perchance  envious¬ 
ly,  as  visionaries  who  “  lack  something 
better  to  do.”  When,  however,  the 
visionaries  are  found  arising  from  the 
weary  ranks  of  the  workers,  when  num¬ 
bers  of  their  fellow-laborers  rally  to  their 
call,  and  when  their  visions  finally  take 
form  in  the  shape  of  a  movement  which, 
if  sufficiently  widespread,  may  revolution¬ 
ize  the  social  economics  of  a  nation,  then 
the  hard-headed,  practical  man  begins 
slowly  to  realize  that  there  may  be,  after 
all,  “  something  in  it,”  a  something  which 
sorely  puzzles  his  conservative  brain  and 
gives  him  considerable  food  for  reflection. 

Such  a  movement  is  now  taking  place 
in  Australia.  In  itself  it  is  but  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  that  general  upheaval  which  is  un¬ 
obtrusively  disturbing  the  social  systems 
of  Western  civilization.  From  time  im¬ 
memorial  we  have  been  subject  to  pei  iodic 
waves  of  thought,  producing  simultaneous 
reaction  at  various  points.  In  this  way, 
religion,  art,  scientific  discovery,  have  all 
had  their  ebb  and  flow,  their  phases  in 
which  prophets  have  arisen  as  one  man  to 
give  expression  to  the  geneial  dumb  as¬ 
piration.  In  the  present  day  the  thought- 
wave  runs  on  the  lines  of  social  economics. 
A  great  cry  is  ringing  through  all  lands, 
the  cry  of  the  laborer  who  earns  his  hire 
in  bitterness  of  spirit,  the  cry  of  the  man 
who  dimly  realizes  that  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  br'ngs  him  in  scarce  that  which 
would  suffice  to  the  beast  that  perishes. 
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and  that  his  higher  and  inner  nature  is 
starved  in  the  often  futile  attempt  to  sat¬ 
isfy  his  material  wants.  Blending  with 
this  is  the  cry  of  the  humanitarian  and 
philosopher,  of  him  who,  relieved  from 
the  personal  struggle  for  existence,  dieains 
of  racial  redemption  and  deplores  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  a  civilization  which  only  implies 
an  advance  in  material  comfort  for  the 
favored  few,  a  decrease  in  comfort,  mate¬ 
rial  or  otherwise,  for  the  unfavored  many. 
For  our  boasted  latter-day  civilization,  with 
its  nominal  obliteration  of  class  distinc¬ 
tions,  has  established  a  classification  of  a 
far  more  cruel  nature  than  the  caste  of 
blood  ;  it  has  initiated  the  money  test, 
which  is  more  grinding  tlian  pride  of  birth 
and  pride  of  place.  The  woi  king-man  of 
to-day  finds  that  the  slavery  of  the  earlier 
centuries,  and  the  unpretentious  comfort 
of  later  days,  are  exchanged  for  a  com¬ 
petitive  independence  that  bears  bitter 
fruit,  that  creates  suspicion,  jealousy, 
selfishness,  animosity,  and  converts  many 
a  harmless  nature  into  an  Ishmael  with  his 
hand  against  every  man. 

A  vague  discontent  is  in  the  air.  We 
see  it  in  its  higher  form  in  that  restless 
craving  after  the  ideal  or  unattainable  in 
harsh,  materialistic  surroundings  ;  in  its 
lower  form  in  that  spasmodic  increase  of 
unnatural  crime  which  staggers  philan¬ 
thropists.  Hitherto  we  have  attributed 
these  characteristics  to  the  results  of  over¬ 
crowding  and  senility  in  worn-out  national¬ 
ities  ;  but  a  new  phase  has  arisen,  and  an 
exodus  of  earnest  workers  from  the  young, 
semi-peopled  continent  of  Australia  points 
to  another  conclusion.  Australia  has,  so 
far,  been  the  land  of  promise  to  which  the 
exhausted  Briton  has  turned  his  weary 
eyes  ;  a  land  where  work  was  supposed  to 
be  plentiful  and  highly  paid,  where  life 
was  easy-going,  and  untilled  ground  ob¬ 
tainable  at  a  nominal  price.  That  the 
suffering  of  the  Old  World  should  be  re¬ 
peated  under  these  new  and  promising  con¬ 
ditions,  that  a  band  of  thrifty,  hard-work¬ 
ing  men  should  deem  it  advisable  to  leave 
this  paradise  and  thereby  flee  from  the 
evil  to  come,  is  sure  evidence  that  the  evil 
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lies  in  social  system  rather  than  in  social 
circumstance,  and  that  a  new  scheme  of 
economics  must  be  devised  ere  we  attain 
to  peace  and  prosperity  which  shall  reach 
the  individual  worker.  In  Australia,  as 
elsewhere,  modern  civilization  has  meant 
plethora  in  the  towns,  stagnation  and  pov¬ 
erty  in  the  remote  districts.  In  Australia, 
as  elsewhere,  high  wages  have  raised  the 
price  of  necessaries,  with  inevitable  reac¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  reduced  rates,  financial 
crises,  a  hand-to-mouth  struggle  between 
labor  and  capital,  strikes,  and  their  conse¬ 
quences.  And  the  immediate  result  has 
lately  burst  upon  an  astonished  continent. 
On  the  16lh  of  July  a  party  of  some  two 
hundred  emigrants  left  Australian  shores, 
as  the  pioneers  of  a  movement  for  found¬ 
ing  a  free  and  communistic  “  New  Aus¬ 
tralia”  in  Paraguay. 

The  history  of  a  movement  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  its  leader,  and  hence  the  main  in¬ 
terest  centres  round  William  Lane,  who  is, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  the  founder  of 
New  Arrstralia.  Born  into  English  agri¬ 
cultural  life,  with  Irish  and  Cornish  blood 
in  his  veins,  with  an  adventurous  spirit, 
inherited  from  the  old  seafaring  stock  from 
which  he  sprang,  the  dreamy,  studious 
boy,  lamed  from  birth,  learned  early  to 
ponder  on  the  sirtferings  of  the  laboring 
class  to  which  he  belonged.  The  hard 
struggle  and  premature  age  of  his  mother, 
in  particular,  sank  into  his  heart,  inspiring 
a  chiva,Tous  respect  for  woman  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  and  a  practical  sympathy  for  the 
working-woman  in  the  concrete,  which 
characterize  him  to  this  day.  When  not 
thirsting  for  a  sea-life,  picking  up  scraps 
of  Latin  from  a  soruewhat  superior  village 
schoolmaster,  or  busy  with  the  many  tasks 
allotted  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  the 
boy  Lane  was  studying  life-problems  with 
large,  short-sighted  blue  eyes,  and  learn- 
irrg  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  language 
culled  from  the  Bible  and  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  we  find 
him  in  America,  earning  his  own  bread, 
learning  the  compositor’s  work,  picking 
up  Yankee  “  cuteness”  with  the  Yankee 
twang,  devoting  all  his  spare  lime  to  read¬ 
ing,  and  preserving  the  nerve  and  bravado 
which  enabled  him  defiantly  to  swim  a 
rapid  shunned  by  his  comrades  as  fatal. 
It  is  this  indomitable  “  pluck,”  in  an  ap¬ 
parently  frail  body,  which  has  stood  him 
in  good  stead  in  later  days,  enabling  him 
to  surmount  obstacles  before  which  many 


a  stout-hearted  man  would  have  quailed. 
From  the  compositors’  he  drifted  into  the 
reporters’  room,  and  was  soon  wielding  a 
vigorous  pen.  Some  few  jears  later,  hav¬ 
ing  married  a  large-hearted,  broad-minded 
wife,  American-bred,  but  granddaughter 
of  a  shrewd  Scotch  University  professor, 
William  Lane  migrated  to  Queensland, 
anti  became  one  of  the  most  successful 
free-lances  on  the  Australian  press. 

His  worldly  prosperity  was  now  assured. 
Had  he  so  willed,  he  med  never  have 
given  a  thought  to  aught  save  his  personal 
advancement  ;  but  William  Lane  still  clung 
to  that  class  from  which  he  sprang.  His 
heart  was  with  the  laboring  man  whose  lot 
he  sought  to  better,  even  as  his  own  had 
been  bettered.  He  espoused  the  labor 
cause  and  brought  to  it  the  aid  of  a  facile 
pen,  a  magnetic  power  over  men,  and  a 
lasting  personal  infiiience.  Quietly,  unob¬ 
trusively,  his  spare  hours  were  spent  in 
striving  to  solve  the  knotty  problem  which 
tangles  labor  and  capital,  cariying  on  a 
species  of  propaganda  whereby  the  labor¬ 
ing  man  of  Australia  learned  to  think  of 
himself  less  as  a  sulfeiing  individual  than 
as  the  member  of  a  brotherhood  stiiving 
for  a  common  weal.  The  old  unionism 
was  effete,  but  there  was  a  new  unionism 
ready  to  take  its  place,  and  William  Lane 
dreamed  of  a  federated  unionism  which 
should  link  together  ail  the  component 
paits  of  the  labor  world,  and  thereby  se¬ 
cure  peace  with  honor,  comfort  with  self- 
respect,  for  the  worker.  It  was  with  this 
object  that  he  mixed  himself  up  with 
strikes,  albeit  recognizing,  with  most  far- 
seeing  thinkers,  the  absolute  futility  of 
strikes  save  as  an  evidence  of  strength  and 
solidarity  ;  it  w5s  with  this  object  that  he 
cemented  the  bonds  between  labor  in  far- 
apart  lands,  instigating  |hc  magnificent 
contribution  of  the  Brisbane  Wharf  labor¬ 
er  to  his  starving  brother,  the  London 
docker  ;  it  was  with  this  object  that  he 
gradually  became  known  as  a  secret  power 
in  all  labor  agitations,  that  he  was  credit¬ 
ed  with  the  wire-pulling  of  many  a  move¬ 
ment  in  which  he  took  no  apparent  part, 
that  he  grew  to  be  looked  upon  by  more 
than  one  as  the  most  dangerous  mart  in 
Australia,  But,  dangerous  .or  not.  Lane 
was  primarily  a  humanitarian  and  ottly 
secondarily  an  agitator.  If  he  sympa¬ 
thized  with  labor  against  capital,  it  was 
simply  because  he  deemed  that  labor  need¬ 
ed  sympathy,  and  capital  could  do  weli 
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without  it.  Ilis  real  dream  was  to  enable 
man  to  raise  himself,  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
working-man  was  the  one  who  apparently 
required  most  help  in  that  direction,  to 
the  working-man  his  humanity  went  out, 
not  for  being  a  working-man,  but  for 
being  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for 
life.  Lane  might  have  class  sympathies  ; 
he  had  no  class  prejudices  ;  and  this  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  extraordinary  attraction  he 
had  for  those  to  whom  his  views  were 
most  antagonistic.  In  his  hospitable 
home,  where  a  spare  knife  and  fork  were 
always  laid  for  the  casual  dropper-in,  all 
were  welcome,  whatever  their  social  posi¬ 
tion  or  their  private  views,  provided  they 
had  the  one  recommendation  of  earnest 
faith  in  the  possible  redemption  of  human¬ 
ity,  and  to  this  catholicity  was  probably 
due  much  of  the  misapprehension  of  his 
character  among  the  narrow-minded. 

But  with  patient  endeavor,  patient 
energy,  patient  hope,  came  the  inevitable 
reaction  which  assails  all  would-be  reform¬ 
ers  in  our  complicated  age.  Successful  in 
his  private  career,  with  the  ball  at  his  feet 
as  if  he  chose  to  kick  it,  William  Lane  felt 
the  slow  influence  of  that  depression  which 
attacks  all  the  humanitarians  of  our  day. 
lie  gradually  realized  that  custom,  not  ac¬ 
cident,  was  at  fault  ;  that  with  our  cum¬ 
bersome  social  machinery,  universal  reform 
was  impossible  ;  that  the  gain  of  one  was' 
the  loss  of  another  throughout  the  whole 
social  strata,  and  that  his  life-work  was 
but  a  mockery,  inasmuch  as  he  could  only 
attack  symptoms,  while  the  root  of  the 
disease  remained  untouched.  It  was  in 
this  mental  attitude  that  he  paid  one  of 
those  flying  visits  to  Sydney,  wherein  he 
renewed  his  worn  energi^  and  his  life- 
z*>st,  visits  in  which  he  used  to  drift  from 
one  Bohemian  household  to  another,  dis¬ 
cussing,  into  the  early  morning  hours,  the 
innumerable  books  he  had  read  and  digest¬ 
ed,  the  social  theories  he  had  thought  out 
for  himself.  On  this  occasion  Bohemia 
brought  to  him  his  life-crisis.  In  one  of 
these  drawn  out  midnight  causeries,  some 
chance  words,  some  haphazard  views,  the 
intangible  influences,  which  at  a  given 
moment  may  leave  a  permanent  impres¬ 
sion,  found  a  responsive  echo,  and  gave 
him  a  momentary  glimpse  of  possibilities 
hitherto  neglected.  For  three  days  after 
that  none  of  Lane’s  friends  saw  him  ; 
probably  he  himself  could  not  have  told 
where  he  had  wandered.  Ills  life-test 
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had  come  to  him,  and  once  more  he  was 
nerving  himself  to  face  the  rapid  which 
might  sweep  him  away  ;  only,  in  this  case, 
the  rapid,  if  unmastered,  would  engulf 
others  with  him  ;  if  successfully  crossed, 
would  bear  others  to  a  land  of  Canaan. 
When  he  reappeared,  with  the  light  of 
self-surrender  on  his  face,  his  friends 
learned  that  he  had  cast  aside  all  personal 
aspiration,  and  that  henceforth  his  whole 
life  was  to  be  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
man’s  temporal  salvation. 

With  a  different  life-partner  such  a 
complete  sacrifice  might  have  proved  im¬ 
possible,  but  Mrs.  Lane  was  her  husband’s 
helpmeet  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  an 
absolutely  unworldly  woman  who  saw  life 
with  his  eyes,  as  a  gift,  held  in  trust  for 
others.  Within  a  few  v/eeks  of  his  return 
to  Brisbane,  Lane  had  thrown  u.p  a  lucra¬ 
tive  journalistic  position,  had  gone  with 
his  family-  into  a  small  working-man’s  cot¬ 
tage,  and  had  started  a  labor  organ,  the 
Worker,  conducted  on  co-operative  prin¬ 
ciples,  for  which  he  received  a  working¬ 
man’s  weekly  wage.  A  few  months  later, 
his  scheme,  evolved  out  of  those  Sydney 
days  of  mental  conflict,  had  taken  form, 
and  the  prospectus  of  the  New  Australian 
Co-operative  Association  was  issued,  by  a 
curious  coincidence,  in  the  month,  and 
almost  on  the  day,  when  Professor  llcitzka, 
in  far-off  Europe,  was  signing  the  preface 
to  his  work  on  an  imaginary  free  land. 

Free  land  is  no  longer  imaginary  :  it 
has  already  its  prospective  citizens,  its 
propagandist  paper,  and  is  expected  soon 
to  have  tangible  existence  in  Central 
Africa.  New  Austialia  has  gone  a  step 
further,  and  its  pioneers  are  rapidly  near¬ 
ing  their  chosen  home  in  South  Ameiica. 
That  two  similar  movements  should  take 
place  simultaneously  at  opposite  cotneis 
of  the  earth  is  sufficiently  significative  ; 
we  need  nofuither  proof  that  philosophers 
consider  the  old  social  systems  worn  out, 
the  old  remedies  useless  save  for  purposes 
of  temporaiy  expediency.  There  are  many 
points  of  difference  between  the  pro¬ 
spectus  of  Freeland  a  id  that  of  New  Aus¬ 
tralia  :  the  one  aims  at  philanthiopy  com¬ 
bined  with  almost  sybaritic  luxuiy,  the 
other  at  co-operation  and  severe  simplicity. 
In  the  first,  individualism  is  a  marked  fea¬ 
ture,  each  man  works  according  to  his 
pleasure,  his  profits  are  according  to  his 
production,  and  a  single  tax  is  levied  ;  in 
the  second,  communism  reigns  supreme. 
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all  share  and  share  alike,  and  a  minimum 
amount  of  labor  is  compulsory.  But  both 
experiments  aim  at  the  same  results  :  at 
remedying  the  evils  of  competition  ;  at 
slaying  the  selfishness  which  is  born  of  the 
snuggle  for  wealth  ;  at  the  general  dis¬ 
tribution  of  comfort,  health,  and  happi¬ 
ness  ;  at  a  total  absence  of  anxiety  for  the 
future  of  children,  who  are  in  both  in¬ 
stances  the  care  of  the  State.  It  is  this 
prospect  for  the  children  that  has  induced 
many  an  Australian  man  and  woman  to 
join  in  the  New  Australia  enterprise  ;  and 
It  is  to  the  children  that  Lane  really  looks 
for  the  assured  success  of  his  colony.  To 
the  young  children,  secure  from  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  sordid  anxiety  and  self-interest, 
reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  communistic 
freedom  and  independence,  ignorant  of  a 
hand-to-mouth  struggle,  of  class  prejudice, 
of  inborn  eliscontent,  to  them  he  looks  for 
the  unfettered  public  spirit,  the  unselfish 
independence,  the  true  bond  of  brother¬ 
hood  which  shall  save  New  Australia  from 
the  diAsension  and  failuie  which  ha\e  so 
often  attended  similar  schemes.  A  greater 
and  nearer  earnest  of  success,  however,  is 
his  own  implicit  confidence  in  his  enter¬ 
prise  and  in  those  who  have  joined  him. 
It  is  this  faith  which  has  drawn  so  many 
to  the  cause  and  kept  them  true  to  it,  de- 
s])ite  all  obstacles  ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  without  Lane’s  peculiar  personal 
influence,  a  large  body  of  men,  hard-work¬ 
ing,  practical,  long-headed,  could  have 
been  drawn  to  an  undertaking  that  was 
commonly  pooh-poohed  as  chimerical.  In 
July,  1889,  New  Australia  was  but  a  dim¬ 
ly  seen  dream.  In  July,  1893,  two  hun- 
tlred  of  its  pioneers  were  leaving  the  old 
Australia  for  the  new,  a  thousand  male 
adults  were  inscribed  on  the  Association’s 
lists,  representing,  with  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  a  total  of  two  thousand,  and  these 
members,  whose  numbers  are  daily  in¬ 
creasing,  devote  all  therr  hard-earned  sav¬ 
ings  to  the  common  fund.  No  iritpersonal 
influence  cortld  have  procured  such  a  re¬ 
sult  in  so  short  a  time,  but  William  Lane, 
strong  in  that  enthusiasm  which  has  been 
defined  as  the  “genius  of  earrristness,” 
spared  no  effort  to  inspire  others  with  his 
hopes.  When  his  work  of  cerrtral  organi- 
zaltun  was  achieved,  when  he  had  rallied 
to  his  side  efficient  co  leaders,  he  retired 
front  the  Worker,  by  that  time  the  one 
successful  labor  organ  in  Australia,  and 
started  on  the  task  for  which  he  was  emi¬ 


nently  fitted,  that  of  organization  in  the 
back  blocks. 

Only  an  Australian  can  fully  realize  all 
that  this  implies,  and  the  amount  of  con¬ 
viction  necessary  to  impel  a  man  to  such 
a  course  without  personal  object  or  per¬ 
sonal  profit.  Organizing  in  the  back 
blocks  means  submitting  to  hourly  dis¬ 
comfort  and  privation  ;  riding,  day  by 
day,  ten,  twelve,  sixteen  hours,  in  parch¬ 
ing  heat,  over  an  arid,  bnrned-up  land, 
carrying  your  food,  in  the  shape  of  flour, 
in  your  saddle-bag,  moistening  your  lips 
at  long  intervals  with  the  water  in  the  flask 
you  so  jealously  guard  ;  trusting  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  in  the  form  of  a  brackish,  cattle- 
trampled  pool,  for  your  nightly  cup  of  tea 
and  damper,  bivouacking  a  la  belle  etoile, 
with  your  saddle  for  pillow.  But  there 
are  compensations.  They  come  when  you 
reach  the  lonely  outpost  where  a  station- 
hand,  who  for  weeks  at  a  time  sees  only 
his  sheep  and  his  dog,  welcomes  you  to 
his  bark  “  humpy  when  you  meet  the 
wayfarer  who,  one  piece  of  job-work  done, 
tramps  wearily  ahead  seeking  other  labor  ; 
when  yon  stumble  on  the  camp-fire  of 
those  bush-nomads  who  spend  months  of 
every  year  taking  their  horses  from  one 
spot  to  another  in  search  of  fairly  fresh 
grass  ;  when  you  cross  the  path  of  the 
kangaroo-hunter  bound  for  the  wilds, 
where  he  can  secure  the  skins  he  deals  in  ; 
best  of  all,  when  yon  fight  on  a  shearing- 
shed  and  gather  round  you  the  eag.  r,  aim¬ 
less  men  who  are  only  too  glad  to  hear  of 
a  possible  life  which  includes  a  home,  a 
hearth,  and  an  object,  for  the  average 
shearer’s  lot  is  but  a  shiftless,  thankless 
one  at  btst.  Surnetiines  he  is  a  small 
cockatoo  farmer  who  cannot  make  both 
ends  meet,  and  who  goes  out  shearing 
while  wife  and  daughters  do  the  farm 
drudgery  as  best  tlmy  may.  Sometimes 
he  is  a  married  man  with  a  wife  exposed 
to  the  temptations  and  contagion  of  a 
small  bush-town,  while  he  wandtrs  abroad 
to  seek  the  needful  ;  more  often  he  is 
single,  and  feels  doomed  to  celibacy,  with 
no  prospect  of  offering  a  permanent  home 
to  a  decent  woman.  Light-heaitcdly 
enough  he  clips  through  his  shearing  sea¬ 
son  and  pockets  his  check  to  go  and  spend 
it  on  drink  and  vice  in  the  next  town,  for 
there  is  no  one  to  work  for  or  save  for,  no 
prospect  of  the  future  bettering  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and  so  lung  as  ho  has  his  Bin  and  his 
fling  the  test  matters  little. 
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To  such  men,  strong:,  stalwart,  full  of 
grit,  with  secret  yearnings  after  a  higher 
life  of  which  they  were  but  dimly  con¬ 
scious,  men  who  had  already  come  under 
the  power  of  the  Union  and  felt  the  first 
stirrings  of  a  tie  of  common  brotherhood. 
Lane  came  with  his  gospel  of  temporal 
salvation,  and  they  heard  him  gladly.  He 
told  them  of  a  community  of  life  in  which 
each  should  be  for  each  other,  not  against 
each  other  ;  of  a  possible  borne  where  all 
should  be  part-holders  of  the  soil  they 
tilled,  sharing  equally  the  produce  of  their 
labor  ;  of  aland  where  a  minimum  of  capi¬ 
tal  should  be  as  profitable  an  investment 
as  that  of  the  millionaire,  for  man  should 
be  valued  by  his  labor  and  not  by  his 
gold  ;  of  a  country  where  neither  the  land¬ 
lord  nor  the  baililf  should  be  known,  but 
where  each  should  have  his  own  freehold 
fireside,  where  he  could  claim  his  own 
wife  and  rear  children  without  dread  of 
their  poverty-hunted  future.  All  this 
might  be  theirs  if  they  would  but  put  their 
hands  in  hi»  and  work  with  him  for  the 
common  good.  And  the  men  who  had 
learned  from  sharp  experience  that  the 
small  capitalist  plays  a  losing  game  on 
Australian  bushland,  the  men  who  had 
abandoned  hopes  of  a  pure  home  and  hon¬ 
est  fatherhood  because  they  saw  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  keeping  that  home  in  decent  com¬ 
fort,  felt  new  desires  fermenting  in  their 
hearts,  stretched  out  their  willing  hands 
to  this  strange  leader,  stayed  ttieir  foot 
from  the  bush  “  pub”  and  the  gambling- 
table,  and  set  aside  their  savings  for  the 
good  cause  w'hich  was  to  make  new  men 
of  them.  Sixty  pounds  was  the  minimum 
entrance  fee  to  the  Association  ;  those 
who  had  more  to  give  and  were  genuine 
communists  at  heart  were  welcome  to  pour 
it  into  the  common  fund,  as  many  did. 
But  in  all  cases  the  £60  were  exacted  ; 
not  in  a  lump  sum,  the  payments  might 
extend  over  a  period  of  months  or  even 
years,  but  paid  it  must  be  ere  a  man 
earned  the  tight  to  become  a  colonist.  In 
the  first  place,  capital  was  absolutely  es- 
sential  to  success,  and  capital  could  only 
be  obtained  by  each  member  contributing 
a  certain  definite  sum  ;  in  the  second 
place,  a  given  contribution  was  essential 
to  a  general  feeling  of  independence  and 
equality  ;  in  the  third  place,  the  fee  was 
a  test,  for  the  working-man  who  saves  up 
£60  thereby  proves  not  only  his  working 
capacity,  but  his  thrift,  self-denial  and 
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perseverance,  all  necessary  qualities  for  a 
colony  founded  on  economic  principles. 
The  test' worked  well,  the  bushmen  rolled 
up  with  their  savings  which  they  handed 
over  in  absolute  faith.  ”  It  brings  tears 
in  rny  eyes,”  Lane  once  wrote  to  a  friend, 
”  to  see  how  my  bushmen  trust  me,  how 
they  hand  me  over  their  hard-earned 
money  without  a  doubt  or  question  as  to 
the  use  I  make  of  it.  I  would  rather  die 
than  betray  such  trust.” 

To  understand  this  faith  one  has  to 
understand  the  personality  of  the  man  and 
the  peculiar  attraction  he  exercises  over 
those  who  most  differ  from  his  views. 
Quiet,  pale,  delicate-looking  and  small, 
with  char  blue  eyes  gleaming  throirgh 
gold- rimmed  spectacles,  you  would  pass 
Lane  over  in  a  crowd  as  an  inoffensive, 
intellectual  person  of  Teutonic  origin. 
Public  speaking  is  his  aversion,  thoirgh 
the  very  few  occasions  on  which  he  has 
been  heard  have  won  him  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  labor-speaker  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  ;  unsympathetic  company  is  also  his 
aversion,  and  you  have  only  to  place  him 
in  a  mixed  society  of  uncongenial  conven¬ 
tionalism,  or  introduce  him  to  the  ultcrer 
of  social  platitudes,  to  ensure  his  obstinate 
silence.  But  once  let  him  become  con¬ 
scious  of  a  bond  of  human  sympathy,  and 
he  plunges  into  sonte  favorite  topic  with  a 
flow  of  ideas  that  seems  absolutely  inex¬ 
haustible.  The  Bohemian  circle  in  which 
he  rotated  during  his  flying  visits  to  Syd¬ 
ney  was  accustomed  to  see  him  drop  in  at 
all  hours  of  the  day,  or  more  habitually  of 
the  night,  take  up  position  by  the  wood 
fire  or  on  the  veranda,  and  glide  straight 
into  the  subject  of  the  moment.  Hour 
after  hour  slipped  by  as  Lane,  very  slowly 
and  deliberately,  in  short,  nervous  sen¬ 
tences,  uttered  dreamily  between  puffs  of 
his  irseparable  pipe,  and  Johnsonian 
draughts  of  tea,  his  only  beverage,  ex¬ 
hausted  his  theme  from  every  point  of 
view,  quoting  philosopher,  poet,  histo¬ 
rian,  to  illustrate  the  various  aspects  of 
the  case.  The  morning  would  draw  nigh 
and  the  lids  of  fellow-Bohemians  grow 
heavy,  but  the  necessity  for  rest  never 
seemed  to  strike  the  dreamy  smoke-puffer, 
and  only  with  the  dawn  could  he  be  in¬ 
duced  to  retire  for  the  snatch  of  sleep 
which  usually  satisfied  his  peculiar  require¬ 
ments  ;  but  ere  that  time  he  had  invariably 
won  over  any  opponent  to  his  particular 
views.  An  unccn-cious  magnetism,  a 
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far-away  look  of  raysticism  which  his 
practical  remarks  often  belied,  an  un¬ 
bounded  tolerance  and  pity  for  all  forms 
of  human  failing,  above  all  a  command  of 
language  which  adapted  his  conversation 
to  all  cases,  these  had  woiked  the  spell, 
and  these,  combined  with  a  wondiously 
unselhsh  nature,  knit  unto  him  hrm  fiicnds 
who  readily  overlooked  his  eccentricities 
in  matters  of  detail.  The  command  of 
English  appropriate  to  all  occasions  is  one 
of  the  striking  features  in  this  self-edu¬ 
cated  man.  Speaking  with  a  slight  Yan¬ 
kee  twang,  ho  can  write,  when  it  pleases 
him,  pure  Yankee  journalese.  When  it 
pleases  him,  also,  he  ean  pen  eloquent, 
vibrating,  absolutely  pure  Anglo-Saxon, 
with  an  old-fashioned  simple  grandeur 
which  he  himself  attributes  to  the  early 
influence  of  the  Bible  and  John  Bunyan. 
This  power  is  nowhere  more  manifest  than 
in  the  one  book  he  has  published.  The 
Working  Man's  Paradise,  a  hastily  thrown 
together,  loosely  constructed  story,  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  benefit  of  the  Union  Piisoncrs’ 
Defence  Fund  after  the  Queensland  bush 
strike  of  1891,  and  insufticiently  revised. 
For  some  reasons  Lane’s  friends  wish  the 
book  had  never  been  brought  out,  as  many 
a  line  bears  evidence  of  bow  much  better 
he  could  have  done  had  he  given  his  woik 
more  leisure  ;  for  others  they  are  glad  that 
it  saw  the  light  with  all  its  imperfections, 
as  there  are  pages  upon  pages  of  giand, 
rhythmie,  soul-stirring  prose,  such  as  sel¬ 
dom  gets  printed  in  these  modem  days — 
sonorous  prose,  fruitful  in  idea's,  which  the 
world  cannot  afford  to  lose  and  which 
leaves  a  lasting  impress  on  the  reader. 

This  was  the  speaker  and  writer  who 
had  won  the  bushmen’s  hearts,  and,  once 
won,  he  kept  his  hold  with  the  unfailing 
grip  of  sympathy.  Six  months  of  active 
organization,  over  dry  plain,  across  flood¬ 
ing  waters,  had  done  the  work  ;  the  As¬ 
sociation  was  already  an  assured  success 
as  far  as  numbers  were  concerned,  the  rest 
was  comparatively  plain  sailing.  Pros¬ 
pectors  had  been  sent  out  to  South  Ameri¬ 
ca  to  seek  a  happy  homing-ground,  the 
Argentine  Republic  having  been  first 
thought  of,  but  the  Argentine  proved 
unpromising  and  Paraguay  was  decided 
upon.  The  Government  offered  a  giant 
of  forty  leagues  of  land,  free  entrance  for 
tools,  furniture,  arms,  seeds,  and  other 
necessaries,  with  free  railway  carriage 
from  Asuncion  to  the  nearest  point,  on 
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condition  that  800  families  be  settled  on 
the  land  within  four  years.  The  country 
was  good,  the  conditions  were  favorable, 
the  land  granted  was  110  miles  from  the 
capital,  with  a  railway  communication  at 
fifteen  miles’  distance,  and  water  carriage, 
suitable  for  small  boats  and  rafts,  running 
through  ;  the  bargain  was  clenched,  and 
one  of  the  prospectors  returned  early  in 
the  present  year  with  his  report.  From 
that  moment  only  the  working  details  of 
the  departure  of  the  pioneers  had  to  be 
seen  to,  and  from  that  moment  the  fierce 
opposition  began.  Already,  the  less  repu¬ 
table  journals,  bent  on  sensationalism,  had 
attacked  the  enterprise,  indulging  in  vitu¬ 
peration  and  descending  to  personal  abuse 
of  its  leaders,  who  were  classed  as  land 
swindlers  on  an  extensive  scale  :  but  the 
general  public  treated  the  scheme  as  chi¬ 
merical,  and  never  believed  in  its  realiza¬ 
tion.  When  it  becamo  known  that  mat¬ 
ters  were  wtll  forward,  that  a  sailing  ship 
had  been  bought  by  the  Association  and 
that  preparations  were  progressing,  the 
alarm  spread,  the  denunciations  grew  loud, 
and  the  indignation  was  freely  expressed. 
The  Royal  Tar  was  to  start  from  Sydney, 
and  it  was  pretty  widely  known  that  the 
Government  looked  with  marked  disfavor 
on  this  exodus  of  able-bodied,  hard-work¬ 
ing  men,  who  were  taking  money  out  of 
an  impoverished  country.  Only  100  male 
adults  were  going  with  the  first  batch,  but 
1000  were  hoping  to  leave  ere  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  this  represented  over  £60,000 
taken  from  Australia  for  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  elsewhere,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ac¬ 
companying  energy  and  muscle.  A  thou¬ 
sand  unemploytd  might  have  cleared  out 
with  their  wives  and  families  and  welcome, 
but  these  earnest,  thrifty  men  were  “  an¬ 
other  pair  of  sleeves,”  and  no  effort  was 
spared  to  bring  them  into  disrepute.  They 
were  fanatics,  lured  to  destruction  by  evil 
counsel  ;  they  were  taking  women  and 
children  to  a  land  full  of  ogres  in  the 
shape  of  wild  Indians,  a  land  of  decimat¬ 
ing  wars,  revolutions,  and  yellow  fever  ;  a 
land  where  man’s  life  and  woman’s  virtue 
were  counted  as  naught  ;  a  land  whence 
an  impoverished  remnant  would  have  to 
be  brought  back  ;  they  were  unpatriotic, 
rats  leaving  a  sinking  ship  when  men  were 
required  to  devote  money  and  muscle  to  a 
failing  country. 

The  emigrants  ignored  reviling,  mis¬ 
representation  and  personalities,  and  held 
50 
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on  their  way  rejoicing  ;  held  on  in  the 
face  of  exactions,  impositions,  nnneccssaiy 
delays,  for  which  they  knew  they  would 
not  easily  gain  redress  and  which  threat¬ 
ened  well-nigh  to  swamp  their  funds. 
The  two  weeks  they  had  reckoned  on  for 
necessary  preparations  in  the  Sydney  docks 
extended  to  two  months,  and  during  that 
time  the  popular  tide  turned.  Their  per¬ 
severance,  determination,  and  convictiori 
impressed  the  public  mind,  and  the  public 
press  changed  its  attitude.  The  inferior 
journals  ceased  their  attacks,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  papers,  hitherto  silent,  chronicled 
the  doings  of  the  pioneers  and  admitted 
favorable  letters  and  articles  ;  the  untrav¬ 
elled  wiseacres,  who  had  denounced  Para¬ 
guay  as  a  God-forsaken  land,  were  openly 
contradicted  by  travellers  who  knew  what 
they  were  talking  about  ;  and  the  think¬ 
ers  who  deplored  the  emigration  to  another 
continent  rather  than  village  settU incnt  on 
this,  admitted  the  honest  purpose  of  the 
leaders.  By  the  time  the  Royal  Tar  left 
Sydney  Harbor  the  sense  of  justice  com¬ 
mon  to  all  humanity  had  asserted  itself, 
sympathetic  interest  was  widespread,  a 
flotilla  of  boats  crowded  round  the  ship, 
many  who  had  no  personal  interest  in  the 
venture  thronged  to  wish  Australia’s  first 
emigrants  God-speed,  and  Lane  and  his 
pioneers  set  sail  under  a  volley  of  blessings 
from  those  who,  two  months  previously, 
would  have  come  to  curse. 

With  them  now  rests  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  for  on  the  first  six  months  of 
settlement  all  the  rest  will  hinge.  They 
go  forward  with  an  enthusiasm  which  has 
no  religion  for  rallying-point,  no  sectarian 
fanaticism  to  keep  it  alive,  which  must  feed 
itself  merely  on  the  sense  of  common 
brotherhood  lyrd  common  interest.  But, 
for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  their  lead¬ 
er’s  views  are  theirs,  and  to  that  leader 
socialism  is  in  itself  the  highest  religion  ; 
witness  his  preface  to  The  Working  Man's 
Paradise. 

“  All  that  any  religion  has  been  to  the 
highest  thoughts  of  any  people  socialism  is, 
and  more,  to  those  who  conceive  it  aright. 
Without  blinding  us  to  our  own  weak¬ 
nesses  and  wickednesses,  without  offer- 
ing  to  us  any  sophistry  or  cajoling  us  with 
any  fallacy,  it  enthrones  Love  above  the 
nni verse,  gives  us  Hope  for  all  who  are 
down-trodden,  and  restores  to  us  Faith  in 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  Socialism  is 
indeed  a  religion — demanding  deeds  as 
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well  as  words.  Not  until  professing  so¬ 
cialists  uhderstand  this  will  the  world  at 
large  see  socialism  as  it  really  is.” 

In  order  to  expeiiincnt  freely  with  this 
new  form  of  religion,  William  Lane  and 
his  followers  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
seek  an  alien  land.  To  ttiose  who  reproach 
him  with  leaving  Australia,  wheie  he 
could  have  obtained  a  grant,  he  replies 
that,  apart  from  certain  physical,  financial, 
and  legal  objections  which  he  considers 
serious,  there  were  moral  objections  which 
he  deems  more  serious  still.  On  the  prin- 
ciple  that  the  individual  turns  over  a  new 
leaf  and  reforms  more  effectually  under  a 
new  environment,  cut  off  from  old  tempta¬ 
tions  and  associations,  he  consideis  that 
an  aggregation  of  individuals,  starting  life 
under  new  auspices  and  on  new  lines,  will 
be  freer  and  stronger  when  cut  off  from 
the  old  surroundings  with  their  associated 
bitterness.  He  deems  that  Communism 
would  be  more  difficult  if  cultivated  in  the 
old  home,  with  class  distinctions  near  at 
hand,  with  the  old  sores  still  rankling, 
with  the  old  complaints  still  reaching  the 
ear  in  familiar  accents.  In  Paraguay, 
with  naught  to  remind  of  anti-communistic 
days,  surrounded  by  an  alien  population, 
speaking  an  alien  tongue,  the  settlers  will 
be  better  able  to  cling  toge  ther  in  their  first 
loneliness,  and  to  carry  out  from  convic¬ 
tion  these  principles  of  communism  which 
their  children  are  expected  to  carry  on  by 
intuition. 

As  for  the  country  itself,  it  could  scarce¬ 
ly  be  better’ selected,  despite  all  assertions 
to  the  contrary.  The  semi-tropical  climate 
is  well  suited  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
settlers,  the  bulk  of  whom  come  from 
Queensland  and  South  Australia.  Well- 
rivered,  sufficiently  moist,  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  only  varying  some  forty -five  degrees, 
the  land  yields  readily  to  the  most  careless 
cultivation,  a  couple  of  acres  comfortably 
supporting  a  whole  family  of  easy-going 
shiftless  natives.  What  it  can  do  for  en¬ 
lightened  cultivators  has  been  proved  by 
some  wealthy  planters,  who  have  succeed¬ 
ed  in  producing  every  variety  of  fruit, 
from  the  Noithein  apple  to  the  Southern 
mango.  A  bad  place  for  the  ordinary 
laborer,  who  will  find  few  employers,  it 
could  scarcely  be  improved  upon  for  a 
body  of  small  capitalists  who  are  their  own 
laborers,  and  who  take  with  them  practi¬ 
cal  experience  and  British-born  energy. 
The  latest  authority.  Dr.  E.  de  Bourgade 
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La  Dardye,  in  a  book  recently  published 
after  a  two  years’  official  engineering  stay 
in  the  country,  gives  an  account  which  is 
encouraging  enough  to  silence  opponents 
of  the  scheme  on  climatic  grounds.  The 
land,  after  the  rough  clearing,  which  is 
the  native  style  of  cultivation,  will,  within 
a  few  months,  produce  £8  per  acre  in  re¬ 
turn  for  an  investment  of  a  few  shillings, 
nineteen  bushels  of  maize  having  been 
known  to  yield  14,990  bushels.  The 
orange  is  indigenous  and  can  be  cultivated 
to  vie  with  that  of  Brazil  ;  tobacco  of  the 
finest  quality  grows  well  ;  timber  of  pecul¬ 
iar  excellence  is  plentiful  ;  the  Jesuit’s 
tea,  or  “  Yerba-Mate,”  the  universal  drink 
of  the  country,  and  a  valuable  article  of 
commerce,  grows  wild  ;  wheat,  at  present 
scarce,  cculd  be  made  profitable  with 
proper  care  and  skill  ;  rice,  manioc,  beans 
and  tomatoes,  are  grown  on  the  roughest 
homestead  ;  cattle  and  horses  are  reared 
successfully,  though  sheep  have  hitherto 
proved  a  failure.  In  fact,  save  for  the 
slight  drawback  of  snakes  and  alligators, 
to  which  Australians  are  used,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  Insect  pests,  the  colonists  might  be 
said  to  have  stumbled  on  an  earthly  para¬ 
dise.  Other  colonists  seem  to  have  shared 
this  view,  for  there  is  already  a  “  New 
Germany,”  and  the  Government  has  estab¬ 
lished  two  colonies  of  its  own. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  danger  which 
may  assail  the  New  Australians  is  the  dan¬ 
ger  from  within,  that  exhibition  of  human 
frailty  which  has  already  brought  so  many 
promising  enterprises  to  self-extinction. 
Such  a  contingency  has  been  guarded 
against  as  far  as  human  foresight  and  care¬ 
ful  organization  can  provide  ;  it  remains 
for  the  members  of  the  Association  to 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  leaders 
and  true  to  their  motto,  “  All  for  each 
and  each  for  all.”  The  colony  is  to  be 
strictly  communal  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  an  aggregate  of  self-governing  vil¬ 
lages,  with  duly  elected  leaders,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  a  director,  also 
elected.  It  may  bo  as  well  to  quote  the 
rules  of  the  Association,  to  which  every 
member  has  to  subscribe. 

Production. — Ownership  by  the  com¬ 
munity  of  all  the  means  of  production-in¬ 
exchange  and  distribution.  Conduct  by 
the  community  of  all  production-in-ex- 
change  and  distribution.  Superintendence 
by  the  community  of  all  labor-saving  co¬ 
operations. 


Allotment. — Maintenance  by  the  com¬ 
munity  of  children  under  guardianship  of 
parents.  Maintenance  by  the  community 
of  all  sanitary  and  educational  establish¬ 
ments.  Saving  by  the  community  of  all 
capital  needed  by  the  community.  Divi¬ 
sion  of  remaining  wealth  production  among 
all  adult  members  of  the  community  equal¬ 
ly,  without  regard  to  sex,  age,  office,  or 
physical  or  mental  capacity. 

Authority. — Subject  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  settled  in,  which 
all  members  pledge  themselves  to  observe 
loyally,  the  following  authoiity  and  regu¬ 
lations  shall  be  observed  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  :  Ballot  vote  of  all 
adult  members  to  be  supreme  authoiity. 
Director,  elected  by  two-thirds  majority 
of  general  ballot,  to  be  sole  executive  au¬ 
thority,  advised  by  Board  of  Superin¬ 
tendents.  Superintendents,  elected  by 
two  thirds  majority  of  departmental  bal¬ 
lot,  to  be  solo  departmental  authorities, 
subject  to  director. 

Regulations. — Regulations  affecting  the 
community  at  large  to  be  confirmed  by  a 
two-thirds  majoiity  of  all  adult  members. 
Departmental  Regulations  to  be  confirmed 
by  a  majority  of  all  adult  members  inter¬ 
ested.  All  Regulations  to  be  submitted 
annually  fur  continuation  or  rejection. 
Disputes  arising  between  the  community 
and  any  member  or  members,  to  be  de¬ 
cided  in  equity  by  an  arbitrator  mutually 
agreed  upon  between  the  communal  au¬ 
thority  and  the  member  or  members  inter¬ 
ested.  Disputes  arising  between  members 
to  be  decided  in  equity  by  an  arbitrator 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  them.  Dis¬ 
missal  from  the  community,  for  persistent 
or  unpardonable  offence  against  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  community,  to  be  decreed 
only  by  a  five-sixth  majority  of  all  adult 
members. 

Elections.  — All  offices  to  be  vacated  an¬ 
nually  and  whenever  occupants  cease  to 
retain  the  confidence  of  their  constituents. 

Individuality. — The  individuality  of 
every  member  in  thought,  religion, 
speech,  and  leisure,  and  in  all  matters 
whatsoever  whereby  the  individuality  of 
others  is  not  affected,  to  be  held  invio¬ 
lable. 

Sex  Equality. — The  sexes  to  bo  rec¬ 
ognized  as  equally  entitled  to  member¬ 
ship. 

Religion. — Religion  not  to  be  officially 
recognized  by  the  community. 
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Amendment. — Amendment  of  this  basis 
for  co-opeiative  organization  to  be  made 
only  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  all  adult 
members. 

To  these  may  be  added,  among  other 
items,  that  the  community  will  carry  on 
its  affairs  without  currency,  that  any 
offence  against  morality  is  to  be  punished 
by  dismissal,  that  a  dismissed  member  has 
all  his  contributions  returned  to  him,  that 
widows  and  orphans  declining  membership 
receive  back  all  payment  made  by  the  de¬ 
ceased  husband  or  father,  and  that,  al¬ 
though  no  rule  is  at  present  laid  down, 
the  community  is  expected  to  carry  out 
temperance  principles,  the  present  inclina¬ 
tions  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
being  toward  Blue  Ribbouism. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  goodwill  of  the 
women  members  has  been  enlisted  by  a 
double  appeal,  that  of  absolute  sex  equal¬ 
ity  and  that  of  provision  for  children. 
This  last  has  been  pai amount  with  many, 
for  in  thi  s  young  land  of  Australia  the 
dread  of  poverty  has  already  produced  the 
dread  of  motheihood,  and  philosophers 
are  mourning  the  national  results.  But 
the  woman’s  equality,  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood,  includes  equality  in  labor,  and  she 
is  individually  expected  to  contiibute 
her  daily  quota  to  the  community  which 
has .  received  her,  and  supports  her 
and  her  children  without  premium.  The 
manner  of  work  is  to  be  left  to  individual 
choice  ;  those  who  prefer  labor  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  those  who  piefer  home  labor, 
being  absolutely  free  to  please  themselves, 
so  long  as  they  contribute  that  small 
amount  of  daily  toil  which  is  incumbent 
upon  all,  and  from  which  only  child-bear¬ 
ing  and  nursing  mothers  are  exempt.  For 
invalids  and  the  aged  there  are,  of  course, 
special  clauses.  The  details  of  social  life 
are  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  larger 
number  in  each  part  of  the  community, 
but  it  is  expected  that  a  co-opeiative  sys¬ 
tem  in  detail  will  find  the  greatest  favor, 
and  that  common  laundiies,  common 
kitchens,  common  sewing  establishments, 
common  housemaids  and  charwomen, 
will  find  general  favor,  each  woman  choos¬ 
ing  her  speciality,  and  giving  a  definite 
portion  of  her  lime  weekly  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  housewife,  however,  who 
prefers  the  old  ways  and  the  old  home- 
life  will  be  let  alone,  and  her  home  work 
counted  as  that  of  her  sister  in  the  public 
department.  Moreover,  all  forms  of  labor 


are  thrown  open  to  women,  and  if  she 
fancy  any  of  the  avocations  usually  re¬ 
served  for  man,  she  is  at  perfect  liberty, 
just  as  she  is  free  for  election  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  offices  and  functions  of  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

Schools  will  be  started  almost  on  ar¬ 
rival,  two  or  three  teachers  having  gone 
out  with  the  pioneers,  while  more  follow. 
Newspapers  will  also  be  published,  more 
than  one  journalist  being  numbered  in  the 
first  batch.  The  Association  already 
owns  one  small  monthly  sheet  in  Sydney, 
which  is  expected  to  enlarge  as  the  scheme 
progresses.  A  good  library  and  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  educated  and  professional 
men  ensure  the  young  colony  from  men¬ 
tal  stagnation,  even  at  the  outset.  Arti¬ 
sans  of  every  description,  and  all  the  nec¬ 
essary  materials  for  starting  manufactures, 
are  aboard  the  Royal  Tar.  In  fact,  every 
provision  possible  to  human  foresight  has 
apparently  been  made,  including  the  de¬ 
sirable  items  of  a  hospital  nurse  and  a 
medical  man.  A  second  batch,  of  single 
men  only,  is  to  leave  three  months  after 
the  Royal  Tar,  and  about  the  end  of  the 
year  a  large  contingent,  numbering  some 
800,  of  whom  a  goodly  proportion  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  single  girls,  sails  for  New 
Australia.  Thus,  within  the  first  year  the 
Association  will  have  brought  out  some 
1200  settlers,  as  a  preparation  to  the  400 
families  which  it  has  agreed  to  settle 
within  two  years.  It  is  expected  that,  in 
congenial  circumstances,  with  community 
of  interest,  the  single  men  and  women  will 
speedily  drift  into  family  life,  and  it  is 
with  this  object  that  the  emigration  of  sin¬ 
gle  girls  has  been  energetically  organized, 
mainly  in  Tasmania,  where  “  unappropri¬ 
ated  blessings”  are  common,  and  where 
housewifery  and  home-life  are  singularly 
developed.  William  Lane,  when  thinking 
out  his  scheme,  recognized  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  general  purity  of 
conduct  without  marriage  facilities,  and 
one  of  his  main  aims  has  been  tu  br'ing,  with¬ 
out  delay,  the  number  of  the  female  popula¬ 
tion  up  to  that  of  the  male,  to  give  every 
inducement  to  legal  marriage  according  to 
the  recognized  law  of  the  land,  and  to  de¬ 
clare  that  any  offender  against  morality 
must  be  “  slung  out.”  At  the  same  time, 
no  disability  is  attendant  upon  a  single  life, 
if  preferred,  and  any  girls  who,  on  arrival, 
are  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  will 
be  conveyed  home  again  in  the  Royal 
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Tar,  free  of  charge.  Intermarriage  with 
natives  entails  expulsion  from  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  though  all  white-blooded 
nationalities  are  admitted  to  membership 
(French,  Germans,  and  Swedes  have  joined 
the  pioneers),  colored  blood,  of  whatever 
race,  is  a  hopeless  bar. 

The  result  must  be  waited  for.  Co¬ 
operation  and  Communism  have  many  a 
time  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Co¬ 
operation  and  Communism  have  also  been 
tried  on  more  than  one  occasion  and 
brought  success,  and  we  have  one  or  two 
notable  examples  in  the  midst  of  our  old- 
world  civilization.  To  those  who  object 
that  human  nature,  with  its  intense  selfish¬ 
ness,  can  never  realize  an  ideal  existence, 
we  can  only  offer  the  strong,  hopeful 
words  written  early  in  the  year  by  the 
founder  and  leader  of  the  movement. 

“  But  New  Australia  won’t  work,  critics 
say.  Why  not  ?  Do  we  labor  for  gold, 
think  you  ?  Why,  no  man  who  is  a  man 
would  trade  the  kiss  of  a  woman,  or  the 
hand  clasp  of  a  friend,  or  the  arm-clinging 
of  a  little  child,  for  the  wealth  of  a  Tyson. 
Give  the  average  man  a  cottage  home,  the 
woman  he  loves,  children  in  whose  eyes 
his  own  life  laughs  back  at  him,  friends 


who  esteem  him,  food  for  mind  as  well  as 
for  body,  and  then  see  if  he  will  not  toil 
to  fence  his  home  from  all  ill.  And  he 
won’t  toil  the  less  because  the  fence  he 
works  at  is  a  ring  fence,  which  guards  his 
mates’  home  as  it  guards  his,  when  he 
understands  that  by  co-operation  he  can 
make  it  higher  and  stronger  and  thicker 
than  any  fence  he  could  possibly  put  up 
round  his  own  small  yard. 

“  It  is  through  humanity  alone  that  we 
are  men.  By  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
human  truths  have  come  to  us  ;  by  the 
rebel-blows  of  patriots  liberty-thoughts 
have  been  revived  in  us  ;  by  the  brain- 
sweat  of  inventors  machine-power  has  been 
won  for  us.  Line  by  line  our  literature 
has  been  piled  up  ;  rhyme  by  rhyme  our 
songs  ;  atom  by  atom  our  mentality  ;  inch 
by  inch  the  knowledge  that  touches  the 
skies,  but  is  as  nothingness  amid  the  im¬ 
mensities  beyond.  Brain  and  muscle, 
blood  and  bone  and  body,  are  but  inheri¬ 
tances  in  each  from  a  common  past — a 
common  race-effoit.  We  are  of  human¬ 
ity,  in  very  truth,  and  whin  we  deny 
humanity  in  our  living  we  oppose  the  laws 
of  human  being — and  justly  suffer  there¬ 
by.” —  Westminster  Review. 


THE  BRUDENELS. 

BY  HAHrLTON  AIDE. 


It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  an  Octo¬ 
ber  day  that  I  stepped,  with  a  travelling- 
bag  in  my  hand,  from  the  second-class 
carriage  of  the  Roman  train,  on  to  the 
platform  of  the  Orvieto  Station.  My 
heavy  luggage  was  sent  forward  to  Flor¬ 
ence  :  1  halted  here,  on  the  road,  in  order 
to  revisit  the  noble  cathedral,  which  I  had 
not  seen  since  I  was  a  boy.  But  I  had 
never  forgotten  its  stately  arches,  its  spaces 
of  pillaied  silence,  which  seldom  arrest  the 
flying  traviller  of  to-day,  who  sweeps  past 
without  folding  his  wings  for  even  a  few 
hours  in  the  shadow  of  the  little  wall-girt 
city.  Except  some  artisans,  and  one  or 
two  citizens  of  higher  grade,  no  one  alight¬ 
ed  from  the  train  but  a  lady  and  gentle¬ 
man,  occupants  of  a  first-class  carriage.  I 
had  not  seen  them  at  Rome  :  they  must 
have  been  taken  up  at  some  station  on  the 
road. 

As  I  was  unhampered  by  luggage,  I 


made  my  way  down  the  platform,  to 
where  the  hotel  omnibus  awaited  any  trav¬ 
ellers  it  might  pick  up.  In  doing  so,  I 
passed  close  to  the  couple  I  had  observed 
in  the  dusk — observeO  enough  of  their 
outlines  to  ftel  sure  they  were  English.  I 
now  found  myself  facing  the  lady,  and  the 
fiaring  gas  lamp  fell  full  on  her  counte¬ 
nance.  I  did  not  start.  In  real  life,  those 
only  who  are  dramatically  disposed  do  so, 
and  I  am  not  one  of  that  number.  But 
on  this  occasion  I  could  hardly  have  re¬ 
frained  from  some  expression  of  pleasur¬ 
able  surprise,  bad  I  not  understood,  at  a 
glance,  that  the  lady,  whom  I  knew  well, 
desired  to  avoid  me.  She  had  recognized 
me  before  I  had  seen  her  -;  but,  though 
we  had  parted  good  friends  nearly  five 
years  before,  there  was  no  gleam  of  pleas¬ 
ure  on  her  handsome  face.  It  bore  a  look 
of  pain,  well-nigh  of  terror,  as  she  turned 
sharply  away.'  Her  companion,  whose 
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back  had  been  toward  me,  veered  round 
as  I  passed — whether  or  no  in  consequence 
of  the  expression  he  had  caught  sight  of 
in  the  lady’s  face,  I  know  not — and  our 
eyes  met.  Then  my  surprise,  which  was 
redoubled,  could  find  an  easy  outlet.  But 
I  allowed  his  to  escape  first. 

“  Why  !  Hamilton  !  Who  would  have 
dreamed  of  meeting  you  here  ?”  He 
grasped  my  hand  as  he  spoke. 

“  I  hope  you  don’t  object  ?”  I  laughed. 
“  I  am  only  here  for  a  night,  and  sha’n’t 
be  in  your  way.  Are  you  going  to  the 
hotel  ?” 

“  No  :  we  are  at  a  pension — awfully 
cheap  place.  We  have  been  making  a  lit¬ 
tle  archaeological  tour  for  a  fortnight,  and 
have  now  returned  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
more  here,  while  I  finish  my  book.  My 
wife — by-the-by,  you  don’t  know  my  wife  ? 
I  forgot.  Mary — this  is  a  very  old  friend 
of  mine,  Mr.  Hamilton.” 

Mrs.  Brudenel  bowed,  with  the  ghost — 
the  poor  attenuated  ghost — of  a  smile.  I 
took  her  cue,  and  did  likewise.  It  was 
clear,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  me, 
that  we  were  to  regard  each  other  as  stran¬ 
gers. 

“  Better  stay  a  few  days  here,”  he 
said.  ‘‘You  will  find  the  old  place  full 
of  interest.” 

‘‘  I  know  it  ;  but  I  have  friends  waiting 
for  me  in  Florence,  and  must  hurry  on.” 

‘‘Well,  when  shall  we  meet?  Will 
you  not  come  and  dine  with  us  ?” 

I  would  gladly  have  accepted  ;  but  Mrs. 
Brudenel’s  look  decided  me  to  refuse.  I 
pleaded,  as  an  excuse,  that  I  had  work  I 
must  finish  that  evening  :  and  I  was  re¬ 
warded  by  an  expression  of  intense  relief 
on  the  lady’s  face  ;  which,  however,  died 
away  when  I  added — ‘‘  But  1  will  call  on 
you  to-morrow.”  And  on  this  I  entered 
the  omnibus  and  striicgled  up  the  steep 
hill  on  the  summit  of  which  Orvieto  stands, 
leaving  the  Brndenels  to  claim  their  heavy 
lug£:age  and  have  it  stowed  on  the  hired 
carriage  awaiting  them. 

The  hotel  was  nearly  empty.  My  ar¬ 
rival.  unpretentious  traveller  as  I  was,  sent 
a  mild  trem  r  through  the  rusty-black  slip¬ 
shod  waiter,  who  lighted  me  up  the  stone 
stair  to  mv  apartment  on  the  first  fioor. 
1  had  a.sked  for  a  bedroom  ;  but  the  one 
I  was  shown  opened  into  a  small  “  salot- 
to,”  of  which  it  was  the  natural  comple¬ 
ment,  and  which  I  was  told  I  could  use 
without  extra  charge.  Thereupon  my 


rusty-black  friend  lighted  a  pair  of  very 
tall,  attenuated  candles,  and  at  my  bid¬ 
ding  set  some  logs  of  pine-wood  ablaze  in 
the  grate.  Happily,  it  was  not  more 
than  slightly  chilly  ;  or  the  scagliola 
floor,  guiltless  of  carpet,  the  flimsy  cur¬ 
tains,  maible  table,  and  painted  ceilingr, 
from  which  a  god  and  goddess,  clad 
in  an  insulficient  quantity  of  hard  blue  and 
red,  stared  down  on  the  occupants  below, 
would  not  have  tended  to  waiin  me.  I 
ordered  my  dinner,  unpacked  my  bag, 
and,  after  putting  my  books  and  writing 
materials  on  the  marble  table,  descended 
to  the  public  room. 

I  found  some  young  officers  of  the  gar¬ 
rison  at  supper  here,  where,  I  was  told, 
they  habitually  fed  :  the  less  well -en¬ 
dowed  frequenting  a  lower  order  of  tratto¬ 
ria.  The  rusty  one  shuffled  with  his  slip¬ 
shod  feet  to  and  fro,  bearing  the  polenta 
and  risotto  charged  with  safiion  and  frit- 
tura  redolent  of  garlic  to  the  young  men, 
who  seemed  very  cheerful — more  so  than 
Englishmen  would  have  been  under  the 
circumstances — when  they  reached  the 
stage  of  their  long  thin  cigars,  crooked  as 
notes  of  interrogation  They  chattered 
and  laughed  as  gayly  as  though  life  in  this 
glim  old  city  had  no  acquaintance  with 
ennui  :  and  my  thoughts  went  back  to  far- 
off  days  in  country  quarters,  in  Ireland, 
and  I  rememlered  how  empty  of  all  laugh¬ 
ter  were  the  lives  of  most  of  the  men  who 
tried  to  ‘‘  kill  time”  there.  ‘‘It  is  all  a 
matter  of  temperament,”  I  said  to  myself 
with  the  arrogance  proper  to  an  English¬ 
man.  “These  light-hearted  Italians  are 
like  children  :  give  them  their  dominoes 
and  a  cigar  and  they  are  conlent.” 

But  I  did  not  dwell  on  this  profound 
reflection  long.  My  mind  was  much  exer¬ 
cised  concerning  the  Brudenels.  There 
was  a  mystery  in  the  relations  of  this  man 
and  wife  to  each  other  which  I  could  not 
fathom.  I  rummaged  the  drawers  of  my 
memory  in  vain  to  find  wherewithal  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  lady’s  strange  attitude  tow¬ 
ard  me.  Why  should  she  shrink  from 
acknowledging  me  ?  There  had  never 
been  anything  in  our  relations  to  each 
other  to  account  for  this.  I  had  lost  sight 
of  her  for  five  years  ;  but  1  had  known 
her,  at  one  time,  fairly  well.  She  was 
then  Mrs.  Wilder,  and  her  husband,  an 
American,  was  alive.  We  met  first  at 
Monte  Carlo  ;  afterward  in  London  ;  last 
of  all  in  New  York,  where  business 
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obliged  me  to  be  some,  weeks,  one  year. 
It  was  then  that  I  saw  most  of  her — and 
least  of  him.  Wilder  was  not  an  attrac¬ 
tive  specimen  of  his  nation  :  he  was,  in 
fact,  distinctly  objectionable  :  and  their 
married  life  was  clearly  not  happy.  It 
was  ditRcnlt  to  believe  that  this  singularly 
refined,  delicate,  over-sensitive  woman, 
who  shrank  from  her  husband’s  loud  voice, 
and  coarse  habits,  could  ever  have  been  in 
love  with  him.  Why,  then,  had  she  con¬ 
sented  to  become  his  wife  ?  I  had  been 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  poverty — she 
was  the  daughter  of  an  English  half- pay 
otRcer — had  caused  her  to  accept  a  man  in 
every  respect  but  fortune  her  inferior. 
Since  I  had  parted  from  the  Wilders  in 
America  more  than  four  years  ago,  I  had 
lost  sight  of  them.  1  had  not  even  heard 
of  Wilder’s  decease.  My  natural  impulse 
was  to  greet  her  cordially.  Why  had  this 
been  checked  ? 

In  spite  of  many  defects,  both  physical 
and  mental,  M  s.  Wilder  had  always  pos¬ 
sessed  a  great  attraction  for  me.  She  was 
far  from  beautiful  ;  indeed,  many  refused 
to  acknowledge  that  she  was  more  than  a 
graceful  woman  ;  but  her  pale  face  had  a 
curious  charm  for  certain  people,  and  I 
was  one  of  them.  We  had  been,  in  fact, 
very  good  friends  :  she  knew  that  I  ad¬ 
mired  and  pitied  her  ;  she  also  knew  that 
I  did  not  wholly  approve  of  her.  I  had 
been  led  more  than  once  to  discuss  with 
her  the  marital  relations  of  persons  legally 
bound  to  each  other,  without  any  ties  of 
sympathy  or  affection.  I  thought  that  in 
this  case,  while  the  husband  made  the 
worst,  the  wife  clearly  did  not  make  the 
best,  of  their  ill  assorted  union.  She  had 
taken  the  bitter,  hopeless  tone  of  one  who 
lias  given  up  trying.  And  there  was  an¬ 
other  graver — far  graver — fault  which  I 
perceived  in  the  course  of  time,  but  about 
which  I  did  not  conceive  our  intimacy 
sufficient  to  justify  my  speaking.  She 
was  not  altogether  truthful  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  every-day  occurrences  when  speak¬ 
ing  to  Wilder.  She  had  a  habit  of  ar¬ 
ranging  facts — of  cultivating  tact  to  the 
point  of  duplicity — which  constantly  an¬ 
noyed  me.  Interested  in  her  as  I  was, 
this  was  the  one  string  which  jarred  on 
me.  While  admitting  how  strong  the 
temptation  was  to  conceal  the  truth  when 
the  disclosure  of  it  might  be  followed  by 
a  vulgar  outbreak  of  wrath,  I  should  have 
respected  her  more  if  she  had  faced  it. 


But  she  was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  hero¬ 
ines  are  made  :  rather  a  very  woman, 
pliant,  timorous,  full  of  sweet  wiles,  and 
tender  graces  ;  capable,  possibly,  of  great 
sacrifice,  but  with  no  moral  courage. 

Where  had  Brudenel  met  her,  and  how 
had  this  marriage  come  about  ?  There 
probably  was  no  mystery  at  all  in  this  ; 
but  it  puzzled  me,  just  because  of  Mis. 
Brudenel’s  demeanor.  Him  I  had  known, 
off  and  on,  for  many  years,  meeting  him 
sometimes  constantly,  sometimes  very  rare¬ 
ly,  as  often  happens  with  men  who  do  not 
move  in  exactly  the  same  orbit.  He  was 
an  architect  of  considerable  talent,  rather 
a  recluse  in  his  habits,  but  a  brilliant  and 
pleasant  companion,  giving  himself  the 
trouble  to  expand  whenever  he  went  into 
society.  It  was  rumored  that  his  temper 
was  violent  at  times  ;  but  of  that  1  had 
seen  nothing.  It  was  also  rumored  that 
there  was  some  unhappy  history  connected 
with  his  early  life,  which  had  caused  him 
to  remain  unmarried  until  he  was  past 
forty.  That  spell  had  now  been  broken  : 
I  was  not  surprised  that  he  had  succumbed 
to  the  fascination  of  Mrs.  VVilder. 

Dinner  was  now  over  ;  ami,  leaving  the 
laughter  and  the  smoke  of  the  joyous  band 
at  the  other  table,  I  sought  the  solitude  of 
my  little  parlor,  guarded  over  by  the  gods 
and  goddesses,  and  lighted  more  effectually 
now  by  the  ruddy  glow  of  blazing  pine 
logs  than  by  the  thin  flames  of  the  two 
consumptive-looking  caudles.  It  was  just 
half-past  eight  by  my  watch,  which  lay 
on  the  table  before  me,  as  I  dipped  a  pen 
in  the  ink-bottle,  and  began  to  write.  At 
the  same  moment,  I  caught  the  shuffle  of 
slip-shod  feet  in  the  corridor  ;  there  was 
a  knock  at  my  door,  and  in  response  to 
my  “  Avanti,”  the  rusty  one  appeared. 

A  lady  below  asks  if  she  can  see  the 
Signore.” 

”  A  lady  ?  A  lady  for  me  ?  There 
must  be  some  mistake.” 

“  She  asks  for  the  Signore  Inglese  who 
arrived  to-night.” 

I  was  dumb  for  a  moment.  Could  it 
be.  ...  ?  At  all  events,  she  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  I  buttoned  up  my  coat,  thrust 
my  feet  back  into  my  slippers,  gave  a 
glance  round  the  room,  and  drew  a  chair 
near  to  the  fire  opposite  me.  A  minute 
later  the  door  was  again  opened  by  the 
rusty  one,  and  a  lady,  thickly  veiled,  en¬ 
tered. 

I  knew  her  at  once,  before  she  removed 
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her  veil  and  showed  me  Mrs.  Brudencl’s 
pale  face. 

“You  aie  sniprised  to  see  me  here,” 
she  began,  with  quivering  lips,  and  speak* 
ing  very  rapidly.  “  You  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  under  any  circumstances ;  but 
doubly  so  after  the  way  I  met  you  to  day, 
Mr.  Ilamilton.  .  .  .  We  were  always 
such  good  friends  .  .  .  that  is  really  why 
I  am  here  ...  to  beg  of  you  to  do  me  a 
great  kindness.” 

I  could  only  ask  her  to  sit  down,  mur¬ 
muring  some  conventional  civility  about 
“  anything  I  could  do  to  serve  her.”  She 
dropped  into  the  chair  I  had  drawn  for¬ 
ward,  tearing  the  boa  from  her  throat,  and 
twisting  it  round  her  thin  gloved  hand  as 
she  spoke. 

“  What  I  am  doing  now  is  against  all 
rule,  I  know,  and  you  are  the  only  person 
in  the  world  to  whom  I  would  dare  do  it. 
But  I  know  you  won’t  misunderstand. 
You  are  so  good.  .  .  .  You  used  to  feel 
for  me  in  bygone  days  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
and  you  know  George  so  well.” 

I  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of 
this  speech.  How  was  T  to  reply  ?  VVhat 
had  my  sympathy  with  her  past  life  to  do 
with  my  knowledge  of  George  Brudenel  ? 
I  stood  silent,  waiting  for  h«r  to  continue. 

“You  knew  ail  about  it  ?”  she  said  in¬ 
terrogatively.  “  You  were  in  New  York 
when  my  miserable  married  life  came  to 
an  end,  I  think  If” 

“You  mean  Wilder’s  death  ?” 

“  No — no.  That  was  comparatively 
lately.  I  mean  our  divorce.” 

She  spoke  very  low,  and  her  voice 
shook.  For  a  moment  I  remained  dumb. 
I  then  said  slowly, 

“  No  ;  I  had  left  New  York  before 
that.” 

“  At  all  events,  you  cannot  have  been 
surprised  when  you  heard  it.  You  saw 
how  he  treated  me.  You  saw  how  wretch¬ 
ed  I  was.  At  last,  when  he  accused  me 
of  being  unfaithful  to  him,  I  would  not 
defend  myself.  I  was  thankful  to  be  free 
at  any  cost.  I  did  not  think  of  the  dis¬ 
grace — I  only  thought  of  the  freedom. 
My  poor  old  father  felt  it  very  severely  ; 
but  he  took  me  back.  His  great  object 
was  that  no  one  should  learn  the  truth. 
And  very  few  in  England  did  learn  it. 
The  Wilders  were  obscure  people,  even 
in  the  United  States  ;  and  my  father 
was  living  in  a  small  country  town,  where 
Americans  never  came.  He  always  called 
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me  his  widowed  daughter,  and  I  passed 
for  such.” 

“  Yes  ?”  I  said,  waiting  for  her  to  con¬ 
tinue.  She  had  stopped,  her  suppressed 
agitation  rendering  it  difficult  for  her  to 
speak.  I  poured  out  a  glass  of  water  that 
stood  on  the  table  ;  she  put  it  to  her  lips, 
and  went  on. 

“  He  only  lived  a  few  months.  Then 
I  was  left  alone.  .  .  .  George  saw  my 
portrait  at  a  photographer’s  at  Scarbor¬ 
ough.  I  had  had  it  done  for  my  fa¬ 
ther.  .  .  .  Scarborough  was  very  near 
us  by  rail.  .  .  .  He  asked  who  I  was 
.  .  .  and  found  some  one  who  knew 
me.  .  .  .  He  never  tested  till  he  was  in¬ 
troduced.  .  .  .  That  is  how  it  came 
about.” 

She  had  spoken  with  great  difficulty,  as 
though  every  word  were  torture  to  her. 
But  now  it  seemed  as  though  she  expected 
me  to  say  something — to  prove,  in  short, 
that  I  comprehended  the  situation. 

“  Do  I  understand  you  that  Brudenel 
married  you,  believing  you  to  be  a 
widow  ?” 

She  bowed  her  head.  Then,  in  a  voice 
still  more  faint  and  fluttering,  she  said, 

“  He  was  told  I  was  so  .  .  .  and  when 
I  got  to  know  him  and  to  love  him  .  .  . 
I  ...  I  had  not  the  courage  to  tell  him 
the  truth.  .  .  .  You  .  .  .  know  how  he 
is  ...  so  sensitive  about  a  woman’s 
name  .  .  .  about  her  honor.  He  could 
not  have  borne  it.  .  .  .  Of  course,  it 
was  wrong.  ...  I  see  now  how  wrong 
.  .  .  but  .  .  .  but,  oh  !  what  am  I  to 
do,  Mr.  Hamilton  !  We  have  been  mar¬ 
ried  now  six  months.  It  would  make  him 
mad — it  would  embitter  our  whole  married 
life — if  he  knew  !  .  .  .  That  .  .  .  that 
is  why  I  have  come  to  you  ...  to  im¬ 
plore  you  never  to  breathe  a  word  to  him 
about  my  past  ...  or,  anything.  .  .  . 
If  he  found  out  you  had  known  me  for¬ 
merly,  he  might  question  you.  That  is 
why  I  behaved  as  1  did  to-day — and  why 
I  am  here  now.” 

“  Y^ou  ought  not  to  have  done  so,”  I 
returned  quickly.  “  Where  is  Brudenel  ? 
If  he  thought  you  had  come  here — ” 

“  I  waited  till  he  had  gone  to  the  bill¬ 
iard  room.  He  goes  there  for  half-an- 
hour  after  dinner  every  evening.  Then  I 
thought  I  had  better  come  to  you  and  ex¬ 
plain.” 

“The  sooner  you  grt  home,  the  bet¬ 
ter,”  I  said,  rising.  “  As  you  have  come 
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to  me,  I  must  tell  you  frankly,  Mrs. 
Brudenel,  that  I  think  you  have  acted  very 
wrongly  in  this  business  ;  and,  to  avoid 
much  worse  complications,  I  see  no  way 
out  of  it,  but  your  making  a  clean  breast 
of  the  truth  to  your  husband.  It  is  hard* 
ly  possible  that  he  should  not  learn  it 
sooner  or  later,  and  then  it  would  be  far 
worse  for  you.” 

‘‘  Oh  I  don’t  betray  me  1  Don’t,  Mr. 
Hamilton  I  I  know  George — ” 

‘‘You  are  quite  safe  with  me.  It  is  no 
concern  of  mine.  You  choose  that  we 
should  he  strangers  to  each  other,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  ignorant  of  your 
divorce.  But,  since  you  have  acquainted 
me  with  the  fact,  I  urgently  appeal  to  you 
to  let  Brudenel  no  longer  remain  in  igno* 
ranee  of  it.  He  will  probably  be  very 
angry  at  your  not  confessing  the  truth  to 
him  originally  ;  but  even  more  so  at  your 
continuing  to  deceive  him.  Believe  me, 
it  is  the  only  thing  to  be  done.  He  will 
forgive  you  now.  He  might  not  do  so 
later.” 

Before  she  could  reply,  we  both  heard 
a  voice  we  recognized  in  the  passage  and 
footsteps — that  of  the  slip-shod  one  and 
another — approaching  my  door. 

Mrs.  Brudenel  started  to  her  feet,  trem¬ 
bling  violently.  ‘‘It  is  George  !  0  ! 

Mr.  Hamilton,  I  am  lost  !” 

‘‘You  can  get  out  through  my  room. 
Tnere  is  another  door  into  the  passage. 
Quick  !” 

I  half  dragged  her  in,  and  pushed  the 
door  to  ;  but  it  did  not  close  tight.  There 
was  a  knock  at  the  other  one,  and  it  was 
opened  at  the  same  moment. 

Brudenel  was  shown  in. 

His  face  did  not  wear  the  scowl  of  a 
suspicious  husband  :  it  was  serene  'and 
friendly,  as  he  came  forward  and  grasped 
my  hand.  As  for  me,  I  own  I  was  con¬ 
siderably  perturbed,  but  did  my  best  to 
conceal  my  discomfort. 

‘‘You  wonder  what  brings  me  here  ?” 
he  began,  in  almost  the  same  words  his 
wife  had  used.  ‘‘  After  your  saying  you 
must  be  busy  this  evening,  it’s  an  unpar¬ 
donable  intrusion,  and  yet  I  think  you’ll 
pardon  me  when  you  know  what  brings 
me.  I  want  your  advice.” 

I  heard  what  he  said,  as  it  were  with 
one  ear.  The  other  listened — listened  for 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  a  door  in  the 
adjoining  room — but  listened  in  vain.  I 
was  on  tenter-hooks.  What  I  said  I  can¬ 


not  remember ;  I  know  we  sat  down. 
Then,  looking  me  full  in  the  face, 

‘‘  Have  you  known  my  wife  long  ?”  he 
asked,  suddenly.  I  never  ftlt  so  uncom¬ 
fortable  in  my  life.  How  was  I  to  answer 
him,  after  my  promise  to  Mrs.  Brudenel  ? 
He  must  have  caught  that  look  of  con¬ 
sternation  on  her  face  when  she  first  saw 
me,  and  his  suspicions  thus  have  been 
roused.  In  which  case,  to  deny  our 
former  acquaintance  would  be  worse  than 
useless. 

‘‘  Has  Mrs.  Brudenel  mentioned  ever 
having  met  me  before  ?”  I  said,  after  a 
moment’s  pause.*^ 

‘‘  No ;  but  I  saw  instantly  that  she 
recognized  you,  and — though  you  did  your 
best  to  control  your  surprise — that  you 
recognized  her.  Now,  before  I  consult 
you,  as  a  friend,  on  a  certain  point,  tell 
me  when  you  knew  my  wife,  and  where.” 

‘‘  I  last  saw  her  in  New  York,  about 
five  years  ago.” 

“  You  knew  her  husband  ?” 

‘‘  I  did.” 

‘‘  A  bad  lot.” 

‘‘  A  very  bad  lot.” 

‘‘  When  did  he  die  ?” 

I  fancied  I  heard  a  sound — a  rustle — in 
the  next  room. 

‘‘  I  really  don’t  know.  .  .  .  After  I 
left  New  York  I  lost  all  trace  of  the 
Wilders.” 

‘‘  Thank  you,  Hamilton.  My  wife’s 
avoidance  of  you  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  you  are  connected  in  her  mind  with 
painful  events,  or,  at  least,  a  painful  por¬ 
tion  of  her  life.  Now  then,  to  tell  you 
something  of  my  own — something  which, 
I  believe,  you  have  never  heard.  Did  you 
know  that  I  had  been  married  before  ?” 

‘‘  Married  before  ?  No  ;  I  never  knew 
that.” 

‘‘  At  nineteen,  I  fell  passionately  in  love 
with  a  woman  a  good  deal  older  than  my¬ 
self,  and  married  her.  My  father,  who 
knew  her  to  be — like  Wilder — ‘  a  bad 
lot,’  did  his  best  to  break  the  iharriage, 
but  failed.  I  had  to  buy  my  experience, 
and  a  bitter  one  it  was.  We  separated 
very  soon  ;  but  for  years  this  mill-stone 
hung  round  my  neck.  She  lived  abroad, 
and  under  another  name,  until,  two  years 
ago,  she  died — of  drink.  That  is  the 
tragedy  in  my  life.  That  is  the  sore  place, 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  concealed 
from  Mary  when  I  asked  her  to  marry  me.’^ 

I  could  not  be  mistaken  this  time  : 
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there  was  certainly  a  sound  in  the  next  “  What  ?”  I  asked,  after  a  moment’s 
room.  The  unhappy  woman  had  not  then  hesitation. 

taken  advantage  of  the  other  exit  !  What  “That  she  was  not  a  widow,  hut  a 
was  to  be  done  ?  I  was  in  a  perfect  fever  divorced  woman  when  I  married  her.” 
lest  she  should  betray  her  presence  to  her  lie  spoke  the  words  slowly  and  distinct- 
husband.  ly.  There  was  a  little  stifled  cry,  and  a 

“  Why  did  you  not  tell  her  ?”  I  man-  sound  of  something  falling  in  the  next 
aged  at  last  to  stammer  out.  room.  We  both  started  to  our  feet. 

“  I  knew  my  wife  had  her  own  sad  “  Stay  here,”  he  said  ;  and  laid  his 
past,  the  details  of  which  she  dreaded  to  hand  upon  my  arm.  “  I  know  she  is 

entrust  me  with.  She  believed  they  would  there.  ...  I  knew  it  all  along.  That 

pain  me  too  much.  Perhaps  she  thought  is  why  I  came.  She  never  guessed  that  1 
my  love  was  not  sufficient  to  stand  such  a  knew  the  truth  long  before  we  married, 

strain.  So,  as  she  remained  silent,  why  She  has  shrunk  from  speaking  so  persis- 

was  I  to  speak  ?  Why  was  I  to  distress  lently,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  wall  was 
her  by  confessing  that  I  had  once  loved  a  growing  up  between  us.  How  was  it  to 
woman  as  passionately  as  I  now  did  her —  be  broken  down  If  .  .  .  This  evening 
a  woman,  degraded  and  untrue,  who  be-  when  we  met,  and  I  saw  Mary’s  nervous 
came  my  wife  ?  But  now  I  ask  myself  terror,  an  idea  occurred  to  me.  I  suspcct- 
whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  break-  ed  she  would  appeal  to  you,  and  I  knew  I 
ing  this  silence  on  both  our  parts.  It  is  could  trust  you  to  give  her  sound  advice, 
about  this  I  am  here  to  ask  your  advice.”  I  resolved  to  follow  her.  I  said,  ‘  I  also 
“Perfect  confidence  —  mutual  confi-  will  appeal  to  Hamilton,’ — and  now,  old 
dence,  if  possible — is  always  best  between  friend,  I  think  the  Gordian  knot  of  our 
man  and  wife,”  I  began  rapidly.  difficulties  is  cut.” 

But  he  interrupted  me.  “  That  is  all  He  pressed  my  band,  and  passed  into 
very  well  ;  but  if,  with  deep  affection  on  the  next  room. 

both  sides,  you  cannot  establish  perfect  There  was  a  convulsive  sob  :  a  voice 
confidence  on  the  one — what  then  ?”  that  cried,  “  Oh  !  George,  can  you  for- 

“  Yon  have  not  tried,”  I  answered,  give  me  ?” 

“  My  advice  is.  Go  home  at  once,  tell  Then  the  door  was  shut  ;  and  I  heard 
your  wife  everything,  and — and  urge  her,  no  more. 

beg  her — to  do  likewise.”  I  did  not  see  either  Brudenel  or  his  wife 

“  Supposing  she  refuses  ?”  again  that  night.  They  passed  silently 

“  I  will  undertake  to  say  she  will  not  out  into  the  passage,  and  so  home, 
refuse.”  But  the  following  day,  before  I  left 

“  You  are  a  bold  man  to  do  that,”  he  Orvieto,  in  the  solemn  half-light  of  the 
said,  with  something  approaching  to  a  cathedral,  two  happy  faces  with  out- 
smile.  “  My  wife  is  an  angel.  But  angels,  stretched  hands  came  toward  me.  About 
I  imagine,  do  not  rcquiie  courage.  She  the  man’s  mouth  plajed  a  smile  of  perfect 
is  a  rank  coward.  I  will  never  force  her,  confidence  and  satisfaction.  In  the  wora- 
against  her  will,  to  confess  the  truth,  an’s  eyes  was  no  longer  the  shadow  of  a 
and  she  will  always  shrink  from  telling  nameless  fear. —  National  Review. 
me.  ...”  He  stopped  short. 
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In  the  early  morning  of  1st  March,  shutters  of  every  house  were  closed  ;  a 
1871,  Laurence  Oliphant  (who  was  then  day  of  national  humiliation  could  not  have 
correspondent  of  the  “  Times”)  and  I  left  commenced  more  dismally.  I  remember 
the  Hotel  Chatham  to  walk  up  the  Champs  that  we  felt  an  oppies.-ive  sensation  of 
Elysees  to  a  balcony  in  the  Avenue  de  la  loneliness  and  gloom,  which  we  communi- 
Giande  Armee,  from  which  we  were  to  cated  to  each  other  at  the  same  instant, 
view  the  entry  of  the  Germans  into  Paris,  and  then  laughed  at  the  simultaneity  of 
The  sky  was  gray  ;  the  air  was  full  of  our  thoughts. 

mist  ;  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  ;  the  At  the  Arch  of  Triumph  were  two  men 
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in  blouse?,  the  first  we  met.  They  were 
staring  through  the  mist  at  the  Porte  Mail- 
lot,  and  we  proccedetl  to  stare  too,  for  it 
was  from  that  gate  that  the  entry  was  to 
he  made.  So  far  as  we  could  see,  the 
whole  place  was  absolutely  empty  ;  but 
our  eyes  were  not  quite  leliable,  for  the 
fog  on  the  low  ground  was  so  thick  that  it 
was  imposible  to  make  out  anything. 
That  fog  might  be  full  of  troops,  for  all 
we  know. 

It  was  then  about  half  past  seven,  and 
as  we  had  been  told  the  night  before  that 
the  advanced  guard  would  come  in  at 
eight,  we  thought,  after  standing  for  some 
minutes  on  the  heaps  of  gravel  which  had 
been  thrown  up  dining  the  siege  to  form 
a  trench  and  barricade  under  and  around 
the  Arch,  that  we  had  bettei*  move  on  to 
our  balcony.  Meanwhile,  however,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  other  blouses,  evil-faced 
and  wretched,  had  come  up,  and  eyed  us 
with  undisguised  suspicion,  and  consulU  d 
each  other,  apparently,  as  to  what  we 
could  be,  and  what  they  should  do  to  us. 
We  left  them  hesitating,  and  walked  on. 

A  group  of  Englishmen  gathered  on 
that  balcony — a  dozen  curious  sight-seers. 
The  owner  of  the  house  was  Mr.  Corbett, 
who  was  after  ward  minister  at  Stockholm  ; 
among  the  others,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
were  Mr.  Elliot,  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
Captain  Trotter,  and  Lord  Ronald  Gower. 
Excepting  the  men  in  blouses  about  the 
Arch,  who  by  this  time  had  multiplied  to 
at  least  a  hundred,  there  was  nobody 
within  sight.  The  void  was  painful.  Not 
a  window  was  open  (excepting  in  the 
rooms  to  which  we  had  come)  ;  our  bal¬ 
cony  alone  was  peopled  :  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  historic  spictaclcs  of  our  time  was 
about  to  be  enacted  in  front  of  us  ;  yet, 
save  ourselves  and  the  blouses,  there  was 
no  public  to  contemplate  it.  The  French 
who  lived  up  there  refused  to  look,  or,  if 
they  did  look,  it  was  from  behind  their 
shutters.  Such  part  of  the  educated  popu¬ 
lation  as  were  in  Paris  that  day  (most  of 
them  were  absent)  hid  themselves  in  grief. 
We  English  represented  the  rest  of  the 
world,  as  we  generally  do  on  such  occa¬ 
sions. 

We  gazed  haid  at  the  Porte  Maillot, 
from  winch  we  were  distant  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  ;  but  though  the  mist  had 
begun  to  lift  a  little,  it  was  still  too  thick 
to  allow  anything  to  be  distinguished 
clearly  on  the  Ntuilly  road.  We  looked 


and  looked  again  in  vain.  It  was  not  till 
we  had  waited,  somewhat  impatiently,  for 
half  an  hour,  that,  at  a  quarter  past  eight, 
some  one  exclaimed,  “1  do  believe  I  see 
moving  specks  out  there  beyond  the  gate.” 
Up  went  all  our  glasses,  and  there  they 
were  !  We  recognized  more  and  more 
distinctly  six  horsemen  coming,  and  evi¬ 
dently  corning  fast,  for  they  grew  bigger 
and  sharper  as  each  second  passed.  One 
seemed  to  be  in  front,  the  other  five  be¬ 
hind. 

As  we  watched  eagerly  they  reached 
the  open  gate,  dashed  through  it,  and  the 
instant  they  were  inside  the  five  behind 
spread  out  right  and  left  across  the  broad 
avenue,  as  if  to  occupy  it.  The  one  in 
front,  who,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  had 
been  riding  until  then  at  a  canter,  broke 
into  a  hand-gallop,  and  then  into  a  full 
gallop,  and  came  tearing  up  the  hill. 
As  he  neared  us  we  saw  he  was  a  hus¬ 
sar  oftictr — a  boy — he  did  not  look 
eighteen  !  lie  charged  past  us,  his 
sword  uplifted,  his  head  thrown  back,  his 
eyes  fixed  straight  before  him,  and  one  of 
us  cried  out,  ‘‘  By  Jove,  if  that  fillow’s 
mother  could  see  him  she’d  have  some¬ 
thing  to  be  proud  of  for  the  test  of  her 
time  !”  The  youngster  raced  on  far 
ahead  of  his  men,  but  at  the  Arch  of  Tri¬ 
umph  the  blouses  faced  him.  So,  as  he 
would  not  ride  them  down  in  order  to  go 
through  (and  if  he  had  tried  it  he  would 
only  have  broken  his  own  neck  and  his 
horse’s  too  in  the  trench),  he  waved  his 
sword  at  them,  and  at  slackened  speed 
passed  round.  We  caught  sight  of  him 
on  the  other  side  through  the  archway, 
his  sword  high  up,  as  if  he  were  saluting 
the  vanquished  city  at  his  feet.  But  he 
did  not  stop  for  sentiment.  lie  cantered 
on,  came  back,  and  as  his  five  men  had 
got  up  by  that  time  (he  had  outpaced 
them  by  a  couple  of  minutes),  he  gave 
them  orders,  anti  off  they  went,  one  to 
each  diverging  avenue,  and  rode  down  it  a 
short  distance  to  see  that  all  was  right. 

The  boy  trotted  slowly  round  and  round 
the  Arch,  the  blouses  glaring  at  him. 

The  entry  was  over — that  is  to  say,  the 
Germans  were  inside  Paris.  That  boy  bad 
done  it  ail  alone.  The  moral  effect  was 
produced.  Nothing  more  of  that  sort 
could  be  seen  from  the  balcony.  We  look 
it  for  granted  that  the  rest,  when  it  came, 
would  only  be  a  march  past,  and  that 
thenceforth  the  interest  of  the  drama  would 
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be  in  the  street.  So  to  the  street  Oliphant 
and  I  retiitned,  two  others  accompanying 
us.  The  remainder  of  the  party,  if  I  re¬ 
member  right,  stopped  where  they  were 
for  some  lime  longer. 

Jnst  as  we  got  to  the  Arch  the  boy  came 
round  once  more.  1  went  to  him  and 
asked  his  name. 

“  What  for  ?”  he  inquired. 

“  To  publish  it  in  London  to-morrow 
morning.” 

“  Oh  !  that’s  it,  is  it  ?”  he  remarked, 
with  a  tinge  of  the  contempt  for  news¬ 
papers  which  all  German  officers  display. 
“  Well,  I’m  von  Bernhardi,  14th  Hussars. 
Only,  if  you’re  going  to  print  it,  please 
give  my  captain’s  name  also  :  he’s  von 
Colomb.” 

(I  heard,  the  last  time  I  was  in  Ger¬ 
many,  that  the  brave  boy  Bernhardi  is 
dead,  and  that  Colomb  was  then  colonel 
of  the  King’s  Hussars,  at  Bonn.) 

Five  minutes  later  a  squadron  of  the 
regiment  came  up,  and  Lieutenant  von 
Bernhardi’s  command-in-chief  expired. 
But  the  youngster  had  made  a  history  for 
his  name  ;  he  was  the  first  German  into 
Paris  in  1871. 

We  stood  among  the  blouses,  and  won¬ 
dered  whether  they  would  wring  our 
necks.  We  were  clean,  presumably  we 
had  money  in  our  pockets,  and  I  had 
spoken  to  a  German — three  unpardonable 
offences.  No  attack,  however,  was  made 
on  any  of  us  for  the  moment.  Now  that 
I  look  back  on  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances,  I  fail  to  comprehend  why  they 
were  good  enough  to  abstain. 

More  and  more  troops  marched  up,  in¬ 
fantry  and  cavalry,  but  always  in  small 
numbers  ;  the  mass  of  the  German  army 
was  at  Longchamps,  for  the  great  review 
to  be  held  that  morning  by  the  Emperor, 
and  the  30,000  men  who,  under  the  con¬ 
vention  of  occupation,  were  to  enter  Paris 
(in  reality,  about  40,000  came),  were  not 
to  appear  till  the  review  was  over. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  commander  of  the 
occupation  (General  von  Kameke)  rode  in 
with  an  escort.  At  his  side  was  Count 
Waldersee,  who  during  the  war  had  been 
chief  of  the  staff  to  the  Duke  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  to  whose  army  Oliphant  had  been 
attached.  Seeing  Waldersee,  Oliphant 
jumped  out  to  greet  him,  shook  hands 
with  him  warmly,  chatted  gayly,  and, 
after  showing  various  signs  of  intimacy, 
came  back  toward  us  laughing,  as  the 
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other  rode  on.  This  was,  not  unnatu¬ 
rally,  too  much  for  those  of  the  blouses 
who  saw  it  ;  and,  before  Oliphant  could 
reach  us,  they  rushed  at  him.  Some  hit 
him,  some  tried  to  trip  him  up  ;  a  good 
dozen  of  them  were  on  him.  A  couple  of 
us  made  a  plunge  after  him,  roared  to  the 
blouses  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  and 
that  they  had  no  right  to  touch  him  ;  and 
somehow  (I  have  never  understood  how) 
we  pulled  him  out  undamaged,  but  a  good 
deal  out  of  breath  and  with  his  jacket 
torn.  The  blouses  howled  at  us,  and  be¬ 
stowed  ungentle  epithets  on  us,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  us,  and  menaced  ;  but  we  got  away 
into  another  part  of  the  constantly  thicken¬ 
ing  crowd,  and  promised  each  other  that 
w'e  would  speak  no  more  that  day  to  Ger¬ 
mans.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  mob 
was  unchecked  master,  that  the  Germans 
would  not  have  interfered  in  any  fight  that 
did  not  directly  concern  them,  and  that 
neither  a  French  policeman  nor  a  French 
soldier  was  present  to  keep  order  within 
the  limits  of  the  district  fixed  for  the  oc¬ 
cupation.  Those  limits  were — the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  on  the  east,  the  Faubourg 
St.  Honore  and  the  Avenue  des  Ternes  on 
the  north,  the  Seine  on  the  south. 

By  ten  the  sun  had  worked  through  the 
fog,  and  also,  by  ten,  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  had  become 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  seeing  a 
new  sight,  and  had  come  out  to  the  show. 
At  that  hour  there  must  have  been  30,000 
or  40,000  people  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Champs  Elysees  ;  the  gloom  of  the  early 
morning  was  as  if  it  had  not  been  ;  all 
was  movement  and  brightness.  The  crowd, 
which  in  the  afternoon  we  estimated  at 
100,000  to  150,000,  was  composed,  for 
the  greater  part,  of  blouses  ;  but  mixed 
with  them  were,  a  quantify  of  decent  peo¬ 
ple,  from  all  parts  of  the  town,  women 
and  children  as  well  as  men,  belonging, 
apparently,  to  the  classes  of  small  shop¬ 
keepers,  employes,  and  workmen.  From 
morning  to  night  I  did  not  perceive  one 
sing  e  gentleman  ;  nor  was  a  shutter  opened 
in  the  Champs  Elysees.  The  upper  strata 
kept  out  of  sight  ;  it  was  the  other  couches, 
especially  the  very  lowest,  that  had  come 
out. 

Directly  troops  enough  were  in  to  sup¬ 
ply  pickets,  sentries  were  posted  at  the 
street-corners  ;  patrols  were  set  going  ;  a 
guard  was  mounted  at  the  house  of  Queen 
Christina,  in  the  Champs  Elyf^es,  which 
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liad  been  selected  for  the  German  head* 
quarters.  We  looked  on  at  all  this,  at 
first  with  close  attention,  but  by  degrees 
the  state  of  things  grew  rather  dull.  In 
times  of  great  excitement,  events  seem  to 
become  stupid  so  soon  as  they  cease,  tem¬ 
porarily,  to  be  dangerous.  Besides,  for 
the  moment,  the  interest  of  the  day  had 
changed  its  place  and  nature  ;  it  was  no 
longer  in  the  German  army,  but  in  the 
French  crowd  ;  not  in  the  entry,  but  in 
the  reception.  As  we  had  rightly  judged, 
the  drama  was  in  the  street.  So  we  stood 
about  and  watched  the  people,  and  talked 
to  some  of  them,  and  thought  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  behaved  very  well.  Of  course 
they  would  have  done  better  still  if  they 
had  stopped  at  home,  and  had  left  the 
Germans  severely  alone  ;  but,  as  they  had 
thought  fit  to  come,  they  also  thought  fit 
to  keep  their  tempers,  which  was  credit¬ 
able  to  them.  So  long  as  they  were  not 
provoked  by  some  particular  cause,  they 
remained  quiet  and  showed  no  rage. 
They  wanted  to  behold  a  remarkable  sight 
that  was  offered  for  their  inspection,  and 
though  beyond  doubt  it  vexed  them,  their 
vexation  was  not  strong  enough  to  check 
their  curiosity.  At  least  that  was  our  im¬ 
pression  from  what  we  saw. 

At  half-past  one  1  had  wandered  back 
alone  to  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Armee, 
where  the  crowd  had  become  very  dense, 
filling  up,  indeed,  the  entire  roadway. 
On  the  other  side  I  saw  a  horseman  trying 
to  work  his  way  through.  It  was  Mr. 
W.  II.  Russell.  I  could  not  get  to  him 
to  speak,  but  I  knew  by  his  presence  there 
that  the  review  (to  which  he  had  ridden 
from  Versailles)  was  over,  and  that,  be¬ 
fore  very  long,  the  real  match  in  would 
commence.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the 
moment  that  Mr.  Russell  was  doing  a  risky 
thing  in  cutting  across  the  mob  on  a  pros¬ 
perous  horse,  which  manifestly  had  not 
gone  through  the  siege  time  in  Paris.  It 
was  not  till  some  hours  later  that  I  learned 
how  nearly  the  mob  had  killed  him. 

At  last,  at  two  o’clock,  thick  dust  arose 
outside  the  Porte  Maillot,  and  I  made  out 
with  my  glass  that  the  people  were  being 
pressed  back  at  the  gate,  and  that  troops 
were  advancing  slowly — for  the  mob  would 
not  make  way,  and  the  Germans  were  pa¬ 
tient  and  gentle  with  them.  The  head  of 
the  column  got  up  creepingly  as  far  as  the 
Arch  of  Triumph  ;  but  then  came  a  dead 
block.  The  gathering  of  people  filled  up 


the  Place  de  PEtoile  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Ely  sees,  and 
packed  it  all  so  solidly  that  often,  for  min¬ 
utes  at  a  time,  the  cavalry  could  not  move 
ahead.  A  good  half-hour  passed  before 
space  was  cleated  for  the  Emperor’s  head¬ 
quarters  staff  ;  and  even  then,  for  nearly 
another  half-hour  after  the  staff  had  reached 
the  Neuilly  side  of  the  Arch,  they  had  to 
sit  still  upon  their  horses,  unable  to  pro¬ 
gress  one  yard. 

And  what  a  staff  it  was  !  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick, 
every  prince  in  the  army — and  that  meant 
almost  every  prince  in  Germany — and 
heaps  of  officers  of  high  rank,  had  come 
up  from  the  review  to  take  part  in  the  ride 
in.  At  their  head,  alone,  sat  the  late 
Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg,  taking  pre¬ 
cedence  as  the  senior  reigning  sovereign 
present.  "Behind  him  were  rows  on  rows 
of  members  of  the  rojal  and  histoiic  fami¬ 
lies  of  Germany,  some  twenty  in  a  row, 
and,  including  aides-de-camp  and  order¬ 
lies,  some  thirty  rows  !  In  every  sort  and 
color  of  uniform,  they  stretched  across  the 
full  width  of  the  great  Avenue  fiom  curb¬ 
stone  to  curbstone,  and  would  have  filled 
up  the  pathways  too  if  they  had  not  been 
already  choked  with  French  spectators. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  woik  my  way 
to  the  corner  of  the  pavement  where  the 
Place  de  I’Etoile  opens  out,  and  there  I 
stood  and  gazed. 

The  sun  shone  splendidly  ;  the  mob 
stared  silently  ;  the  princes  waited  tran¬ 
quilly. 

I  recognized  many  faces  that  I  had  got 
to  know  at  Versailles  during  the  siege.  I 
saw  Meiningens,  and  Ilohenzullern,  and 
Altenburgs,  and  Lippis,  and  Reuss,  and 
Pless,  and  Schoenburgs,  Waldecks,  Wieds, 
Ilohenlohes,  and  MeckUnburgs,  and  other 
names  that  are  written  large  in  the  chroni¬ 
cles  of  the  Fatherland. 

And  as  I  went  on  looking,  my  eyes  fill 
on  to  the  front  rank,  and  the  fourth  man 
in  that  rank  was — Bismarck. 

llis  right  hand  was  twisted  into  his 
horse’s  mane  ;  his  helmeted  head  hung 
down  upon  his  chest,  so  low  that  I  could 
perceive  nothing  of  his  face  except  the  tip 
of  his  nose  and  the  ends  of  his  mustache. 
There  he  sat,  motionless,  evidently  in  deep 
thought.  After  I  had  watched  him  for  a 
couple  of  minutes  (I  need  scarcely  say 
that,  having  discovered  him,  1  ceased  to 
look  at  anybody  else),  he  raised  his  head 
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slowly  and  fixed  bis  eyes  on  the  lop  of  the 
Arch,  which  was  just  in  front  of  him, 
some  eighty  yards  off.  In  that  position 
he  remained,  once  more  motionless,  for  a 
while.  I  did  my  best — he  was  only  the 
thickness  of  three  horses  from  me —  to  make 
out  the  expression  of  his  face,  which  was 
then  fully  exposed  to  me  ;  but  there  was 
no  marked  expression  on  it.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  of  intense  victory,  when  all  was  won, 
inside  surrendered  Paris,  with  the  whole 
world  thinking  of  him,  ho  seemed  in¬ 
different,  fatigued,  almost  sad. 

Suddenly  1  saw  that  his  horse’s  head 
was  moving  from  the  line  ;  he  was  coming 
out.  lie  turned  to  the  right,  in  my  direc¬ 
tion  ;  he  raised  his  band  to  the  salute  as 
he  passed  before  his  neighbors  to  the  end 
of  the  rank,  came  straight  toward  me,  and 
guided  his  horse  in  between  the  column  of 
officers  and  the  tightly  jammed  crowd 
on  the  pavement.  It  seemed  impossible 
he  could  find  room  to  pass,  so  little  space 
was  there  ;  but  pass  he  did.  The  top  of 
his  jackboot  brushed  hard  against  my 
waistcoat  ;  but  with  all  my  desire  to  get 
out  of  his  vvay  I  could  not  struggle  back¬ 
ward,  because  of  the  denseness  of  the 
throng  bidiind  me.  No  Frenchman  recog¬ 
nized  him.  I  have  wondered  since  what 
would  have  happened  if  I  had  told  the 
people  who  he  was.  Would  they  have 
gaped  at  him  in  hating  silence  ?  Would 
they  have  cursed  him  aloud  ?  Would 
they  have  flung  stones  at  him  ?  Or  would 
they,  as  a  safer  solution,  have  battered  me 
for  the  crime  of  knowing  him  by  sight  ? 
He  rode  on  slowly  down  the  hill,  making 
his  way  with  difficulty.  I  heard  next  day 
that,  once  outside  the  gate,  he  trotted 
straight  back  to  Versailles. 

So,  on  that  marvellous  occasion — an 
occasion  which  he,  of  all  men,  had  most 
contributed  to  create — he  did  not  enter 
Paris  after  all  (beyond  the  Arch  of  Tri¬ 
umph,  I  mean).  A  friend  to  whom  I  told 
this  story  some  years  later,  took  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  ask  him  whatjwas  his  reason  for 
riding  away  and  for  taking  no  further  part 
in  the  day’s  work.  He  answered,  “  Why, 
I  saw  that  all  was  going  on  well,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  row  :  I  had  a  lot  to  do 
at  Versailles,  so  I  went  and  did  it.”  If 
that  was  in  reality  his  sole  motive,  he 
proved  that  he  possessed,  at  that  period  of 
his  life,  a  power  of  self  control  which  he 
has  lost  since  ;  for  it  must  have  cost  him 
a  good  deal  to  forego  the  splendid  satis¬ 


faction  of  consummating  his  work  by  head¬ 
ing  the  triumphal  progress  down  the 
Champs  Elysecs. 

At  the  moment  when  this  happened  I 
was  separated  from  Oliphant  ;  but  as  we 
had  fixed  upon  a  trysting-place  close  by, 

I  was  able  to  find  him  soon,  and  to  tell 
him  of  the  sight  I  had  just  witnessed. 
He  was  sorry  he  had  not  seen  it  too,  for 
he  was  curious  about  the  mental  ways  of 
Count  Bismarck  (as  he  was  then). 

At  last  the  cavalry  in  front  succeeded  in 
opening  out  a  way.  But  what  a  way  I 
It  was  a  twisting  narrow  path,  all  zigzags, 
curves,  and  bends  ;  not  twenty  yards  of  it 
were  straight.  The  French  stood  dogged¬ 
ly  ;  they  would  not  move.  With  infinite 
patience,  avoiding  all  brutality,  excepting 
here  and  there  when  some  soldier  lost  his 
temper  for  a  moment  and  used  the  flat  of 
his  sword,  the  Germans  ended  by  squeez¬ 
ing  the  mob  just  enough  to  form  a  crooked 
lane  a  few  yards  wide,  between  two  walls 
of  people,  and  down  that  lane  the  first 
part  of  the  solemn  entry  (the  only  part  I 
saw)  was  performed.  It  was  not  an  effec¬ 
tive  spectacle,  nor  did  the  German  army, 
otherwise  than  by  their  mere  presence 
there,  represent  a  conquering  host  ;  they 
were  vastly  too  polite  for  victors,  and  vast¬ 
ly  too  irregular  for  a  phalanx.  Regarded 
either  as  a  military  pageant  or  as  a  blaze 
of  triumph,  the  entry  was  a  failure.  De¬ 
cidedly  young  Bernhaidi  had  the  best  of 
it.  There  was  sore  talking  afterward, 
among  the  troops  that  had  not  come  in, 
about  the  sacrifice  of  the  glory  of  Germany 
to  fanciful  ideas  of  respect  for  the  van¬ 
quished. 

"  The  march  down  the  Champs  Elysees 
commenced  about  three  o’clock,  but  we 
did  not  care  to  follow  it  ;  it  was  difficult 
to  see  anything  at  all,  so  wedged  in  was 
the  column  ;  and,  furthermore,  we  had 
eaten  nothing  for  nine  hours  and  were  des¬ 
perately  hungry.  So,  as  some  one  told  us 
that  a  cafe  was  open  at  the  corner  of  the 
Avenue  de  I’Alma,  we  went  off  to  it,  in 
hopes.  Most  happily  the  report  was  true  ; 
only  the  place  was  so  crammed  with  de¬ 
vouring  Germans  that  we  could  obtain 
scarcely  anything.  To  punish  the  owner 
for  feeding  the  foe,  the  blouses  had  the 
kindness  to  pull  that  cafe  to  pieces  two 
days  afterward,  at  the  moment  of  the 
evacuation. 

And  then  we  strolled  again,  and  stood 
about,  and  listened  to  the  talk  of  the 
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mob,  and  noticed  more  and  more  that, 
though  full  of  a  dull  hate  against  the 
enemy,  the  hate  was  in  no  way  violent. 
Curiosity,  as  I  have  already  said,  was 
more  vigorous  than  rage.  Sometimes  a 
blouse  would  curse  an  officer,  or  sneer  at 
one,  or  even  lift  a  threatening  hand 
(though  that  was  rare)  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  they  were  very  quiet,  and  they  all 
ran  for  their  lives  if,  here  and  there,  a  too 
aggressively  provoked  German  made  pre¬ 
tence  to  ride  at  them  or  to  raise  his  sword. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  repeat  that,  taking 
into  account  the  realities  of  the  position, 
the  crowd  behaved  well.  There  was  some 
laughing,  and  a  good  deal  of  amused  com¬ 
ment  cn  the  appearance  of  the  Germans  ; 
some  scoffed  at  them,  especially  at  the 
few  who  wore  the  Frederick  the  Great 
mitre  shakos  of  the  Foot  Guards  ;  but 
some  again  frankly  praised  the  height  and 
size,  and  particularly  the  aristocratic  bear¬ 
ing,  of  many  of  the  officers.  A  woman 
at  my  side  gave  vent  simultaneously  to  her 
artistic  appreciation  of  them,  and  to  her 
indignation  at  being  forced  involuntarily 
to  admire  thrm,  by  exclaiming,  “  C’est 
degoutant  comme  ils  sont  distingucs  !” 

It  was  only  on  the  fringes  of  the  crowd, 
so  far  as  1  saw  and  heard,  that  attacks 
were  rna  le  and  cruelties  committed,  and 
even  there,  only  against  persons  who  spoke 
to  Germans,  or  were  suspected  of  being 
“  spies,”  whatever  that  might  mean.  A 
friend  of  mine  saw  a  young  woman, 
smartly  drcssid,  birt  pale  and  seemingly 
half  starved,  trying  to  talk  to  some  offi¬ 
cers  at  the  corner  of  the  Ruede  Presbourg 
in  the  Avenue  Josephine  (now  the  Avenue 
Maiceau).  And  then,  when  she  turned 
away  from  tlnrn,  he  also  saw,  to  his  sicken¬ 
ing  disgust,  a  band  of  blackguards  rush  at 
her.  Within  half  a  mimrte  all  her  clothes 
were  torn  from  the  unhappy  creature,  and 
she  was  cruelly  beaten  ;  and  there  she 
stood,  shrieking,  in  the  sunlight,  with 
nothing  left  untattered  on  her  but  her 
stays  and  boots,  and  her  bare  flesh  bleed¬ 
ing  everywhere  from  cuts.  And  this  was 
what  those  ruffians  called  “  patriotism  !” 
An  hour  later  I  was  told  that  another 
woman,  for  a  similar  offence,  had  been 
thrown  into  the  Seine  ;  but  my  informant 
had  not  seen  it  with  liis  own  eyes,  as  in 
the  other  caste.  Of  coirrse  these  atrocities 
were  the  work  of  the  filthiest  scum  of  the 
population. 

By  five  o’clock,  when  the  troops  off 


duty  had  been  dismissed,  the  door  of 
every  house  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and 
in  all  the  streets  within  the  area  of  occu¬ 
pation,  bore  chalk-maiks  indicating  the 
regiment  and  the  number  of  men  to  be 
billeted  there  ;  and  there  began  to  be  a 
clearance  in  the  roadway.  8o,  as  there 
was  little  to  see  that  we  had  not  already 
seen,  Oliphant  and  I  went  to  the  Em¬ 
bassy,  passing  through  the  Faubourg  on 
our  way,  and  observing  that  the  limits  of 
the  occupation  were  guarded  on  each  side 
by  German  and  by  French  sentries,  face 
to  face,  and  sometimes  not  a  yard  apart. 
We  thought  that  was  not  pleasant  for  the 
French.  At  the  Embassy  we  found,  as 
well  as  I  remember,  the  present  Sir 
E.  Malet,  the  present  Sir  F.  Lascelles, 
Mr.  Bairington,  and  Mr.  Wodthouse. 
They  told  us  about  Mr.  W.  H.  Russell, 
who,  after  ho  had  passed  me  in  the  Ave¬ 
nue  de  la  Grande  Arm6e,  had  been  set  upon 
by  the  crowd,  who  tried  to  drag  him  from 
his  horse  and  lynch  him.  They  took  him 
for  an  isolated  German,  in  plain  clothes, 
and  thought  the  opportunity  was  excellent. 
Nevertheless,  by  pluck  and  luck,  he  had 
managed  to  gallop  on  to  the  shelter  of  the 
Embassy,  left  his  horse  there,  proceeded 
on  fool  to  the  Northern  Station,  get  to 
London  at  midnight,  by  special  boat  and 
train,  wrote  several  columns  for  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  “  Times,”  went  to  bed,  and  next 
day  returned  to  Paris. 

We  heard,  at  the  same  time,  that  Mr. 
Archibald  Forbes  had  been  knocked  over 
for  speaking  to  a  Girman,  and  rather 
hurt,  but  that  he  had  been  rescued  by 
some  of  the  more  decent  French  members 
of  the  crowd,  and  taken,  as  prisoner,  to 
the  nearest  Maiiie,  where  he  had  been 
released. 

After  resting  for  awhile,  we  went  back 
into  the  Champs  hUysees  by  the  Embassy 
garden-gate  in  the  Avenue  Gabriel,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  pressure  in  the  Faubourg. 
We  fancied  that  the  French  had  already 
grown  sornewh.'it  accustomed  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  “  Prussians,”  as  they  called 
all  the  Germans  indiscriminately.  It  was 
evident  they  did  not  yet  consider  them  to 
be  nos  amis  les  ennemis,  as  in  1814,  but 
they  had  got  so  far  as  to  look  at  them 
with  relative  calm  and  mrtch  inquisitive¬ 
ness,  and  here  and  there  a  word  or  two 
was  exchanged,  with  looks  that  were  not 
unkind.  The  Germans  generally  were 
studiously  civil,  and  even  respectful  ;  it 
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was  clear  that  stringent  orders  had  been 
given  them  to  put  on  their  best  behavior. 
As  one  example  of  their  conduct,  1  was 
told  next  day  by  a  priest  who  lived  in  the 
Rue  du  Colysee — that  is  to  say,  within 
the  occupied  district — that  nearly  all  the 
soldiers  saluted  him  in  the  streets. 

A  Uhlan  band  was  playing  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  ;  the  sun  had  set  ;  evening 
was  coming  down  ;  we  were  tired  ;  so  we 
went  to  dinner  at  the  Jlotel  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  we  had  been  through  a  memo¬ 
rable  day. 

In  conclusion  I  must  add,  as  part  of  the 
story,  that  if  the  march  in  was  a  failure, 
the  march  out  was  a  splendor. 

The  Germans  expected  to  remain  in 
Paris  for  a  few  days,  until  the  Tieaty  of 
Peace  was  ratified  ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  assembly  at 
Bordeaux  despatched  their  work  of  con¬ 
firmation,  the  ratifications  reached  Ver¬ 
sailles  on  the  afternoon  of  2d  Match,  and 
the  occupation  had  to  come  to  an  end  next 
morning.  On  the  evening  of  the  2d  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  note  from  a  ft  lend  in 
the  French  Ministry  for  Foieign  Affaiis  : — 

“  Les  ratifications  ont  ete  echangees 
tantot  a  Versailles.  Les  Prussiens  evacu- 
ent  Paris  domain  matin.  Le  Roi  devait 
faire  demain  son  entree  solennelle  a  Paris. 
II  a  ete  desagteablement  suipiis  de  nous 
trouver  en  regie  des  aujourdhui.” 

So,  next  morning,  Oliphant  and  I  start¬ 
ed  off  once  more  to  the  Arch  of  Triumph  ; 
only,  as  the  Champs  Rlysees  were  crammed 
with  troops,  we  walked  by  the  Boulevard 
ilaussmann.  On  reaching  the  Faubourg 
St.  Ilonore,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Avenue 
Friedland,  we  were  stopped  by  the  Fiench 
cordon,  and  at  the  Rue  de  Tilsit  were 
stopped  again  by  the  German  pickets  ; 
but  we  had  a  pass  for  each,  and  got 
through.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  we  two  were  the  sole  spectators  on 
the  Place  de  I’Etoile,  which  was  rigorously 
guarded  on  every  side  ;  at  all  events,  we 
saw  no  one  else,  and  moat  certainly  we 
stood  alone  under  the  Arch. 

The  barricade  had  been  demolished  by 
the  Germans,  the  trench  had  been  filled 
up,  the  ground  had  been  levelled,  and  the 


entire  force  strode  through  the  great  Ar¬ 
cade. 

As  each  regiment  reached  the  circular 
enclosure,  its  colonel  raised  his  sword  and 
shouted  the  command  to  cheer,  and  then 
his  men  tore  off  their  helmets,  their  bus¬ 
bies,  or  their  czapkas,  tossed  them  on  their 
bayonets,  their  swords,  or  lances,  and, 
heads  flung  back  and  eyes  upturned  in 
maddening  excitement,  and  faces  frantic 
with  enthusiasm,  they  roared  and  yelled, 
and  shrieked  out  hurrah  !  and  gaped  with 
wild  laughter,  as  they  marched  on,  at  the 
names  of  their  father’s  defeats  chiselled  on 
the  stone  above  them — defeats  which  they 
were  then  effacing. 

Some  40,000  of  them  poured  beneath 
the  Arch  in  utter  intoxication  of  delight, 
exulting,  triumphing.  It  was  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  scene  was  real,  so  flaming 
was  the  paroxysm  of  rejoicing. 

Oliphant  and  I  grew  hot  as  we  gazed  at 
that  tremendous  parade  and  hearkened  to 
that  prodigious  pman,  and  told  each  other, 
almost  in  a  reverent  whisper,  that  at  last 
we  knew  what  military  glory  meant. 
Never  have  I  passed  since  in  view  of  the 
Arch  of  Triumph  without  remembering 
vividly  that  soul-stirring  spectacle. 

When  the  last  man  was  through  and 
General  Kameke's  staff  had  closed  the 
column,  the  dragoon  sentries  at  the  heads 
of  the  Avenues  backed  their  horses  in  and 
formed  a  rear-guard,  facing  the  howling 
mob  which  had  followed  the  retiring  army 
up  the  Champs  Elysees.  That  mob 
pressed  on,  and  whooped,  and  execrated, 
and  defied.  It  was  so  easy  to  do  all  that 
at  the  tail  of  the  occupation  ! 

The  German  tread,  the  German  march 
music,  the  German  shouts,  faded  gradu¬ 
ally  out  of  hearing  ;  there  was  a  vast  cloud 
of  dust  in  the  sunlight  above  the  Neuilly 
road  ;  and  all  was  over. 

Then  came  a  cruel  contrast.  A  picket 
of  French  soldiers,  with  lowered  arms  and 
faces  full  of  shame,  passed  slowly  through 
the  crowd  to  reoccupy  the  Porte  Maillot. 
The  blouses  remained  masters  of  Paris, 
and,  a  fortnight  later,  made  the  Com¬ 
mune. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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In  how  many  connections  is  this  word 
used  !  Waves  of  water,  waves  of  sound, 
waves  of  light,  waves  of  thought.  We 
are  familiar  with  all  these  expressions  and 
probably  with  seveial  others  of  the  same 
kind  ;  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many 
readers  of  the  present  paper  are  only  able 
to  form  a  clear  mental  conception  of  the 
first-named  waves — of  water — and  even  to 
define  these  might  not  prove  so  very  easy 
a  task.  A  leading  physicist  has  remarked, 
rather  sarcastically,  that  all  most  people 
could  say  about  a  wave  is,  “  something 
which  moves  up  and  down  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea.”  hlven  the  observation  of 
“  most”  people,  however,  would  lead 
them  to  so  far  amplify  this  description  as 
to  add  that  the  ”  something”  does  not 
move  up  and  down  in  the  same  place  but 
progresses  in  a  defined  direction,  so  that, 
if  the  observer  be  standing  on  the  shoie, 
the  wave  will  presently  roll  in  and  break 
at  his  feet.  Possibly  some  people,  we 
will  not  say  ‘‘  most,”  would  so  far  com¬ 
mit  themse'ves  as  to  assert  that  it  is  the 
water  which  thus  advances.  But  it  is  not 
the  water  ;  it  is  a  shape  assumed  in  turn 
by  succeeding  portions  of  the  water,  which 
is  possessed  of  the  onward  movement,  no 
particle  of  the  water  itself  having  any  mo¬ 
tion  of  translation  but  only  one  .up  and 
down,  or,  rather,  apparently  up  and  down, 
for  the  real  motion  of  the  particles  in  a 
wave  of  water  is  asceitained  to  be  circular 
or  elliptical.  A  body  or  particle  thus 
oscillating  about  its  position  of  rest,  and 
taking  always  the  same  length  of  time  to 
perform  one  complete  excursion,  is  said  to 
be  in  vibration  ;  and  if  it  yields  up  its 
vibratory  movement  to  another  particle  or 
particles  of  the  same  medium,  performing 
the  same  excursion  in  the  same  length  of 
time,  and  these  again  to  others,  the  vibra¬ 
tion  becomes  a  wave,  though  not  neces¬ 
sarily  of  the  shape  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  water,  for  the  shape  of  a  wave 
depends  upon  certain  propeities  of  the 
medium  through  which  it  is  propagated, 
and  that  medium  may  be  a  solid  or  a  gas 
instead  of  a  liquid.  The  best  general 
definition  which  can  be  given  of  a  wave, 
therefore,  is  ‘‘a  disturbance  periodic  in 
New  Series. — Vol.  LVIII.^  No.  6. 


time  and  space,”  for  this  includes  all  kinds 
of  waves  in  all  kinds  of  media. 

In  water-waves  it  it  easy  to  see  that  the 
vibration  of  the  particles  composing  them, 
does  not  take  place  in  the  line  of  propaga¬ 
tion  but  across  it,  for  each  complete  wave 
consists  of  a  crest  and  a  furrow,  so  that 
the  portion  of  water  composing  it  is  alter¬ 
nately  raised  above  and  depressed  below 
the  surface  level  along  which  the  wave  is 
advancing.  Waves  of  this  kind,  in  which 
the  vibration  is  perpendicular  to  the  line 
of  propagation,  are  called  transverse  waves  ; 
they  can  only  be  transmitted  through  a 
medium  possessing  the  property  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  distortion  which  belongs  (though 
in  a  small  degree  compared  to  solids)  to 
water  and  all  liquids.  Air,  and  in  fact 
all  gases,  are  devoid  of  it,  and  congeqi'.ent- 
ly  waves  transmitted  through  them  are  not 
transverse,  but  longitudinal  —  i.e.,  the 
vibrating  particles  move  to  and  fro  in  the 
line  of  propagation  instead  of  across  it. 
If,  therefore,  we  could  see  a  sound-wave 
travelling  through  the  air,  it  would  not 
appear  as  an  undulation  with  crest  and  fur¬ 
row,  but  as  an  alternate  condensation  and 
rarefaction.  But  waves  of  sound  cannot 
be  seen  ;  we  are  conscious  of  their  exist¬ 
ence  through  our  organs  of  hearing  alone. 
The  waves  which  affect  our  eyes  and  cre¬ 
ate,  through  the  sensation  which  they  ex¬ 
cite  in  the  brain  by  means  of  the  optic 
nerve,  the  marvellous  power  of  sight,  are 
waves  of  light  ;  and  these  are  not  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  air,  or  through  any 
material  substance  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  for  they  pass  without  hindrance 
through  the  most  perfect  vacuum  procur¬ 
able  by  the  most  refined  modern  appli¬ 
ances.  Do  they,  then,  travel  through 
empty  space  ?  A  moment’s  reflection  will 
show  that  this  is  impossible  ;  a  wave  must 
be  a  wave  of  something  ;  we  cannot  have 
a  wave  of  nothing,  and  therefore  if  light 
really  travels  in  waves  (of  which  positive 
experimental  proof  has  been  given,  and 
will  presently  be  referred  to),  there  must 
bo  a  medium  filling  all  space  and  capable 
of  transmitting  those  peculiar  vibrations 
of  which  the  waves  of  light  consist.  Such 
a  medium  exists  and  is  known  to  phjsi- 
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ciats  by  the  name  of  ether.  Nor  are  we 
indebted  to  it  for  the  propagation  of  light 
alone  ;  heat  U  brought  to  us  in  the  same 
way  ;  and  more  recent  researches  show 
that  the  ether  is  also  the  vehicle  by  which 
electrical  energy  is  transmitted.  Before 
entering  further  on  this  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  explain  what 
kind  of  experimental  proof  has  been  given 
that  the  transmission  of  light  by  waves 
through  an  invisible  and  impalpable  me¬ 
dium  really  takes  place,  and  why  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  so  conclusive  ;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  brief 
return  to  the  more  familiar  waves  of  water. 

All  visitors  to  the  sea-shore  must  be 
more  or  less  well  acquainted  with  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  about  to  be  described,  though 
perhaps  but  few  realize  the  widespread 
and  important  part  which  it  plays  in  the 
natural  order.  A  harbor  is  frequently  im¬ 
proved  and  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  a 
breakwater,  for  the  sake,  as  it  is  said,  of 
“  breaking  the  force  of  the  waves  and 
this  seems  so  satisfactory  an  explanation 
that  it  is  received  without  comment. 
Yet,  after  all,  why  should  a  breakwater 
produce  this  effect  ?  For,  since  the  same 
body  of  water  exists  on  both  sides,  there 
appears  at  first  sight  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  calmer  on  one  than  on  the  other. 
The  cause  of  its  being  so  is  an  action  of 
wave  upon  wave,  known  by  the  name  of 
Interference,  and  occasioned,  in  this  iu- 
Btance,  by  the  advancing  waves  being 
turned  back  on  their  successors  by  the  ob¬ 
stacle  erected  for  the  purpose.  Many  of 
these  reflected  waves  either  partially  or  en¬ 
tirely  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  direct 
waves,  and  consequently  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  general  disturbance  reaches  the 
landward  side  of  the  breakwater.  It 
seems  strange  that  two  added  motions 
should  cause  stillness  ;  yet  the  reason  will 
be  easily  understood  by  remembering  that 
every  wave  consists  of  a  crest  and  a  fur¬ 
row.  If,  therefore,  one  wave  metts  or 
overtakes  another  so  that  crest  tends  to 
coincide  with  furrow,  and  furrow  with 
crest,  the  same  water  particles  are  acted 
on  by  two  opposing  forces,  one  tending  to 
raise  and  the  other  to  depress  them.  Con¬ 
sequently,  if  these  forces  are  equal  the  par¬ 
ticles  cannot  move  at  all ;  if  they  are  un¬ 
equal  the  motion  will  be  represented  by  the 
difference  between  the  two  forces.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  waves  meet  or  overtake  one  an- 
•ther,  so  that  crest  tends  to  join  crest  and 


furrow,  furrow,  the  result  of  the  added 
motions  is  increased  motion,  and  the  com¬ 
bined  waves  will  be  larger  than  either 
taken  singly.  Particles  of  waves  which 
meet,  so  that  crest  actually  coincides  with 
crest  and  furrow  with  furrow,  are  said  to 
be  in  the  same  phase  of  vibration  ;  those 
which  neutralize  one  another  are  said  to 
be  in  opposite  phases  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
sound,  it  is  easy,  by  means  of  a  suitable 
arrangement  of  tuning-forks,  to  illustrate 
both  effects  of  interference,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  intensified  sound,  or  silence,  at  will. 
If  one  system  of  waves  is  a  whole  wave 
length,  or  any  even  number  of  half-wave 
lengths  in  advance  of  another,  whenever 
the  two  coincide  the  waves  are  reinforced  ; 
if  one  system  is  half  a  wave  length,  or  any 
uneven  number  of  half-wave  lengths  in 
advance  of  the  second,  then  the  coincid¬ 
ing  waves  tend  to  destroy  one  another, — 
by  a  wave  length  being  meant  the  distance 
between  two  sets  of  particles  which  are  in 
the  same  phase  of  vibration, — (in  water 
waves  it  would  be  the  distance  between 
crest  and  crest,  or  furrow  and  furrow). 

This  principle  of  interference  is  peculiar 
to  wave- motion  ;  if,  therefore,  we  find  in 
nature  phenomena  which  can  be  ex[»laincd 
by  interference,  but  which  are  either  not 
so  satisfactorily,  or  not  at  all  explicable 
by  any  other  cause,  we  may  safely  con¬ 
clude  that  they  are  referable  to  this  action 
of  wave  upon  wave.  Such  phenomena 
exist  in  the  case  of  light,  and  were  first 
satisfactorily  investigated  by  the  great 
English*  physicist.  Young,  toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  Long  before  his  time 
it  had  been  known  that  superposed  lights 
could  be  made  partially  or  wholly  to  de¬ 
stroy  one  another,  and  this  fact  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  final  proof  of  the  non- 
materiality  of  light,  since  it  was  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  the  combination  of  two  sub¬ 
stances  should  result  in  annihilation  of 
both.  Young  perceived,  however,  that 
something  more  was  indicated  by  the  re¬ 
sult  of  these  experiments  than  the  mere 
fact  of  the  non- materiality  of  light  ;  and 
by  means  of  two  small  pencils  of  light 
from  the  same  source,  which  he  received 
on  a  screen  and  allowed  to  overlap  one  an¬ 
other,  he  produced  a  series  of  brilliantly- 
colored  bright  and  dark  bands,  which  dis¬ 
appeared  if  one  of  the  small  apertures  by 
which  the  pencils  of  light  were  admitted 
was  stopped  up.  This  show’ed  that  the 
bands  must  be  produced  by  the  action  of 
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the  light  from  one  aperture  on  that  from 
another,  and  the  principle  of  interference 
supplied  at  once  an  explanation  ;  the  dark 
bands  were  produced  by  destructive  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  waves  of  light,  the  bright 
bands  by  reinforcing  interference.  Young’s 
experiments  were  not,  however,  considered 
perfectly  conclusive,  and  it  was  not  until 
an  ingenious  modification  of  them  by  the 
brilliant  Frenchman,  Fresnel,  had  removed 
even  the  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  their 
correct  explanation  by  the  wave  theory, 
that  the  latter  attained  to  a  position  of  de¬ 
cided  predominance  in  the  minds  of  all 
those  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Even  then  there  remained  a 
series  of  phenomena  which  could  not  be 
understood  by  means  of  the  wave  theory 
of  light,  because  Young  and  his  followers 
supposed  that  the  ether-vibrations  were 
longitudinal,  like  sound-waves.  Fresnel 
removed  this  last  difficulty  by  introducing 
the  hypothesis,  since  verified,  that  the 
vibrations  of  light  are  transverse,  and 
thenceforth  the  wave  theory  was  found 
adequate  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  to 
which  it  has  been  applied,  and  it  remains 
consequently  in  undisputed  possession  of 
the  field. 

It  was  stated  a  page  or  two  back  that 
not  only  are  waves  of  light  propagated 
through  the  ether,  but  that  this  same  me¬ 
dium  transmits  also  waves  of  heat  and  of 
electrical  energy.  With  regard  to  heat, 
we  know  that  light  is  invariably  accom¬ 
panied  by  heat,  and  we  know  also  that  a 
dark  body  can  emit  heat,  and  that  by  fur¬ 
ther  heating  it  can  be  made  to  glow  and 
emit  light.  Further,  we  know  that  there 
are  lights  of  different  colors,  all  of  which 
we  sometimes  see  in  the  rainbow,  or  when 
the  ray  of  white  light  has  been  passed 
through  a  prism,  and  there  appears  upon 
the  screen  on  which  it  falls  what  is  known 
as  its**  spectrum.”  These  different  colors 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  waves  of  light 
are  of  different  lengths  ;  the  longest  waves 
in  the  visible  spectrum  are  those  which 
give  the  impression  of  red,  the  shortest 
those  which  give  the  impression  of  violet, 
and  between  them  lie  all  the  other  colors. 
Now,  if  a  delicate  thermometer  be  passed 
through  the  different  colors  of  the  spec¬ 
trum,  it  will  be  found  that  the  temperature 
rises  as  the  red  end  is  approached,  and 
that,  when  actually  held  in  the  red,  the 
thermometer  reads  higher  than  at  any 
other  part  of  the  visible  spectrum,  while 


just  beyond  tho  red  it  reads  higher  still. 
Since  we  know  that  the  red  wavts  are  tie 
longest  of  the  waves  of  light,  we  neces¬ 
sarily  infer  from  this  experiment  that  the 
difference  between  visible  ether-waves  or 
light,  and  invisible  ether  waves  or  heat, 
lies  in  the  wave-length  alone,  so  that  if 
the  light-waves  were  made  longer  they 
would  become  dark  heat-waves,  and  if  the 
dark  heat-waves  were  made  shorter  they 
would  become  light-waves.  The  terms 
long  and  short,  however,  must  not  be 
understood  as  having  any  but  a  relative 
meaning.  Almost  inconceivable  shortners 
characterizes  even  the  **  long”  red  waves, 
more  than  35,000  of  which  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  cover  an  inch  of  space,  while  of 
the  **  short”  violet  waves  it  would  take 
over  60,000.  Nor  are  these  the  shortest, 
for  just  beyond  the  visible  violet  waves 
lies  the  region  of  the  most  active  actinic 
or  chemical  waves,  whose  presence  is  made 
known  by  their  photographic  and  other 
effects.  Within  a  small  distance  of  either 
end  of  the  spectrum,  however,  the  invisi¬ 
ble  waves  appear  to  cease  ;  beyond  the 
ultra-red  region  the  thermometer  falls  to 
the  temperature  of  the  room  ;  beyond  the 
ultra-violet  region  no  chemical  effects  are 
produced.  Are  we  then  to  infer  from  this 
that  the  waves  have  come  to  an  end  ?  By 
no  means.  All  that  we  are  justified  in 
concluding  is,  that  in  the  one  instance 
they  have  become  too  long  to  affect  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer,  and  in  the 
other  too  short  to  be  perceived  by  our  or¬ 
gans  of  sight.  Beings  a  little  differently 
constituted  from  ourselves  might  easily 
feel  or  see  that  which  is  imperceptible  to 
us,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  thought  that  the 
eyes  of  some  insects  are  sensitive  to  waves 
of  light  too  short  to  affect  our  coarser 
organs. 

Let  us,  however,  leave  the  very  short 
ether  waves,  and  turn  our  attention  to 
those  which  are  not  only  relatively  but 
actually  long,  for  there  appears  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  length  of  the  waves  which  can 
be  propagated  through  the  ether,  and 
those  of  which  mention  is  about  to  be 
made  may  measure  many  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  miles.  Such  waves  as  these, 
however,  are  not  started  by,  the  same  kind 
of  disturbance  which  gives  rise  t?  the 
waves  of  heat  and  of  light.  The  sun  or  a 
lamp  emits  both  these  last  ;  an  electric 
discharge,  or  the  make  and  break  of  a  gal¬ 
vanic  circuit  or  the  rapidly  alternating  eleo- 
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trie  currents  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in 
electric  lighting,  give  rise  to  the  first. 
Nevertheless,  the  sole  difference  between 
these  enormously  long  waves  and  the  al¬ 
most  infinitesimally  short  waves  of  light  is 
that  of  wave-length  ;  even  their  velocity 
is  the  same,  which  shows  that  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  ether  must  be  very  different 
from  that  of  any  form  of  matter  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  for  in  general 
wave-length  affects  the  velocity  of  propa¬ 
gation. 

The  existence  of  these  long  ether  waves, 
and  their  identity,  save  in  the  single  re¬ 
spect  of  wave  length,  with  those  which  we 
call  light,  have  for  many  years  been  con¬ 
sidered  certain  by  mathematicians  ;  but 
the  experimental  proof  (into  which  want  of 
apace  prevents  our  entering  here,  but 
which  was  in  all  respects  analogous  to  that 
described  above  in  the  case  of  light,  save 
that  it  was  of  an  electrical  nature),  was 
given  only  four  years  ago  by  Professor 
Hertz,  a  German  physicist.  Since  that 
time  many  corroborative  expetiments  have 
been  made  and  further  reseatebes  under¬ 
taken,  which  all  combine  to  indicate  that 
the  establishment  of  the  “  electro-mag¬ 
netic  theory  of  light,”  as  it  is  called,  on  a 
firm  experimental  basis,  is  likely  to  prove 
as  fruitful  of  great  scientific  results  as  any 
discovery  which  has  been  made  in  the 
present  century. 

Difference  of  wave-length  in  the  ether 
causes  the  difference  between  waves  of 
light,  of  heat,  and  of  electrical  energy  ; 
and  also,  as  we  have  seen,  between  the 
colors  of  the  spectrum.  Difference  of 
wave-lergth  in  sonorous  bodies  and  in  air 
causes  the  difference  in  pilch  of  all  the 
various  sounds,  musical  and  other,  with 
which  the  world  is  filled.  But  besides 
difference  of  color  and  difference  of  pitch, 
wd  may  have  difference  in  intensity.  Two 
lights  of  the  same  color  are  by  no  means 
always  of  the  same  brightness.  Of  two 


musical  notes  of  the  same  pitch,  one  may 
be  very  much  louder  than  the  other. 
Wave-length  has  nothing  to  do  with  this. 
Intensity,  whether  tf  light  or  of  sound, 
depends  upon  amplitude  of  vibration — t.c., 
upon  the  distance  traversed  by  the  vibrat¬ 
ing  particles  during  one  semi-oscillation. 
The  greater  the  amplitude  the  brighter  will 
be  the  light,  or  the  louder  the  sound,  in 
water  the  higher  will  be  the  wave  ;  and  in 
all  cases  what  is  meant  by  the  “  dying 
away”  of  the  light,  the  sound,  or  the 
wave-disturbance  in  the  water,  is  the 
gradual  decrease  of  amplitude  until  at  last 
the  vibration  ceases  altogether  and  the 
particles  are  at  rest. 

And  here  we  must  close  a  most  inade¬ 
quate  sketch  of  a  very  great  subject,  with¬ 
out  more  than  referring  to  the  “  waves  of 
thought,”  which  many  people  as  yet  con¬ 
sider  to  be  nothing  but  a  figure  of  speech, 
but  which  may  possibly  be  proved  in  the 
future  to  have  quite  as  “  objective”  an 
existence  as  waves  of  light  or  of  sound. 
Even  the  brief  remarks  that  have  been 
made,  however,  give  illustration  of  the 
marvellous  multiformity  in  unity  which 
science  teaches  us  to  find  in  nature.  Who, 
on  a  merely  superficial  observation,  could 
have  supposed  that  the  gorgeous  hues  of 
the  sunset,  the  splendor  of  the  star-filled 
sky,  the  thousand  delicate  varieties  of 
color  which  beautify  a  summer  landscape, 
the  equally  subtle  differences  between 
sound  and  sound  which  fill  the  air  with 
music,  are  all  made  perceptible  to  us  by 
varying  forms  of  that  same  apparently 
‘‘  common”  motion  which  a  stone  thrown 
into  a  country  pond  may  exemplify.  Truly 
we  can  but  feel  as  we  reflect  on  these 
things  that  the  ”  inner  secret  of  material 
nature  must  be  even  more  wonderful  than 
we  supposed,”  and  that  not  man  only,  but 
the  whole  universe  of  which  he  is  con¬ 
scious,  is  “  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.  ’  ’ — Oood  Words. 


“  REQUIESCAT  IN  PACE.” 


Is  requiescat  in  pace  a  prayer  or  not  ? 
If  it  is  not  a  prayer  but  only  a  wish,  is 
it  the  better  for  being  only  a  wish  and 
not  so  much  as  a  prayer  ?  And  is  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  taught  that  we 
may  wish  that  it  may  be  God’s  will, — 
though  we  may  not  pray  that  it  may  be 


God’s  will,-^to  save  souls  of  whose  fate 
we  are  in  doubt  ?  It  would  appear  from 
the  letter  of  the  Rector  of  Odd  Rode, 
Cheshire,  in  Monday’s  Times,  that  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  controversy  as  to  asking  pray¬ 
ers  for  the  dead  which  was  raised  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Mr. 
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George  Hamilton  Crump’s  widow  and  of 
his  elder  son,  is  that  the  Court  lias  accept¬ 
ed  requiescat  in  pace  in  lieu  of  the  suggest¬ 
ed  request  for  prayers  on  behalf  of  their 
souls.  We  suppose  this  means  that 
requiescat  in  pace  is  something  short  of  a 
prayer,  and  is  all  the  better  for  being  short 
of  a  prayer.  It  seems  to  us  a  very  odd 
sort  of  theology  to  maintain  that  we  may 
legitimately  hope  for  what  we  may  not 
legitimately  pray  for.  What  is  prayer, 
except  the  expression  of  a  fervent  desire 
subject  to  the  better  and  purer  will  of  the 
Almighty  ?  We  pray  for  rain  with  sub¬ 
mission  to  Gcd’s  will  if  our  prayer  is  not 
in  conformity  with  it.  Why  may  we  not 
pray  for  the  salvation  of  human  souls  under 
the  same  conditions  ?  We  suppose  the 
view  to  be  that  we  do  not  know  for  certain 
that  God’s  wilt  in  respect  to  rain  may  not 
be  in  part  determined  by  the  character  of 
the  prayers  we  put  up  ;  but  that  God’s 
wilt  in  relation  to  the  salvation  of  souls  is 
finally  determined  by  the  slate  of  those 
souls  at  death,  and  can  never  afterward  be 
affected  by  any  human  petition.  But  we 
should  like  to  know  the  justification  for 
that  assumption.  There  is  none,  so  far  as 
we  know,  in  any  passage  of  Scripture,  nor 
are  we  ever  warned  that  we  may  legiti¬ 
mately  hope  for  that  for  which  we  may 
not  pray.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  whole 
assumption  that  there  is  a  gross  supersti¬ 
tion  in  praying  for  the  dead,  is  rooted  in 
a  confusion  between  the  notion  that  the 
soul  can  be  bought  out  of  purifying 
suffering  by  a  multitude  of  purchased 
masses,  and  the  notion  that,  with  due 
submission  to  God,  we  may  pour  out  our 
hearts  to  him  in  the  confidence  that  by  so 
doing  we  shall  gain  something  for  those 
whom  he  has  given  us  the  grace  to  love, 
as  wtdl  as  relieve  and  soften  our  own  hearts 
by  frank  and  passionate  prayer.  The 
difference  between  the  two  doctrines  seems 
to  be  this,  that  in  the  one  case  we  flatter 
ourselvi  s  that  by  the  mere  repetition  of  a 
great  rite  we  can  alter  the  will  of  God, 
and  that  in  the  other  we  only  assume  that 
what  God  himself  inspires  us  to  press  upon 
him  with  all  the  urgency  of  ardent  love, 
it  can  hardly  be  perfectly  useless  for  us  to 
express  to  him,  even  as  regards  the  fate  of 
those  on  whose  behalf  we  pray. 

It  seems ‘to  us  that  the  cut-and-diied 
theological  objection  to  prayers  for  the 
dead  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  all  prayer. 
If  prayer  is  not  to  be  the  full  r.nd  free  and 


unreserved  pouring-out  of  the  heart  to 
God,  it  is  little  or  nothing.  And  it  can¬ 
not  be  the  full  and  free  and  unreserved 
poniing-out  of  the  heart  to  God,  if  it  is 
to  be  forever  choked  by  the  supposition 
that  in  such  matters  as  these,  God  acts 
without  any  kind  of  reference  to  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  his  creatures.  In  order  that  we 
may  not  have  our  hearts  choked  by  that 
oppressive  and  suffocating  conviction,  the 
whole  scope  of  Revelation  has  been  one 
long  lesson  against  it.  Fiom  its  very 
opening  we  are  taught  that  God  does  take 
account  of  the  prayers  and  acts  of  his 
creatures,  even  when  it  seems  least  likely 
that  he  will  do  so  ;  that  Abraham’s  prayer 
for  Sodem  would  have  been  effectual, 
even  if  there  had  been  only  ten  righteous 
men  in  it  ;  that  Elijah’s  prayer  brought 
rain  to  Israel  ;  that  Elisha’s  prayer  brought 
back  the  life  of  the  Shunamite  woman’s 
child  ;  that  the  repentance  of  Nineveh 
averted  its  doom  ;  that  the  Son  of  God 
himself  prayed  for  his  enemies  on  the 
Cross,  in  the  full  assurance  that  his  prayer 
would  be  heard  and  answered  ;  that  the 
first  martyr  uttered  a  similar  prayer  in  a 
similar  confidence  ; — that  God,  in  short, 
has  given  us  his  assurance  in  every  form 
in  which  he  could  give  it,  that  his  will 
does  take  account  of  all  prayer  that  comes 
from  the  heart,  and,  in  some  fashion 
which  we  cannot  fathom,  shapes  the  laws 
of  his  universe  so  that  they  are  substan¬ 
tially  modified  in  their  course  and  effects 
by  the  prayers  which  rise  from  men’s 
feeble  lips,  even  though  the  actual  effects 
be  not  precisely  those  which  we  specify, 
but  rather  those  which  it  would  have  been 
expedient  for  us  to  specify,  had  our  fore¬ 
sight  been  greater  and  our  fortitude  high¬ 
er.  If  this  be  not  the  Christian  concep¬ 
tion  of  prayer,  we  know  not  what  is. 
And  it  seems  to  us  childish  and  faithless 
to  exclude  on  the  slenderest  grounds  one 
large  province  from  the  domain  of  pray¬ 
er, — and  that,  too.  one  which  is  the  most 
natural  and  essential  to  free  communion 
between  man  and  God.  If  prayers  for  the 
dead  arc  to  be  excluded  by  any  dogma  as 
to  what  is  and  what  is  not  the  date  at 
which  God’s  will  is  finally  made  up  as  to 
man’s  salvation,  how  little  there  is  for 
which  we  could  pray  with  any  confidence. 
Wo  do  not  know  what  is  foreordained. 
Many  who  believe  earnestly  in  prayer,  yet 
hold  that  everything  is  foreordained,  in¬ 
cluding  our  prayers  themselves  which  aio 
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part  and  parcel  of  that  foreordaining. 
That  is  not,  to  our  minds,  a  true  and  nat¬ 
ural  interpretation  of  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will,  but  it  is  a  far  truer  and  better 
interpretation  of  the  divine  will  than  any 
which  forbids  and  excludes  some  of  the 
most  natural  and  irresistible  of  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  human  emotion  in  communion 
with  God.  Those  who  forbid  prajer  for 
the  dead  seem  to  forget  that  some  of  the 
most  singular  and  characteristic  doctrines 
of  Christ  seem  expressly  intended  to  teach 
ns  that  a  perfected  and  purified  human 
character  is  intended  to  form  an  essential 
part  even  in  the  government  of  God.  The 
Saints  are  not  merely  to  be  the  doers  of 
God's  will,  they  are  in  some  sense  to  be 
his  colleagues  and  partners  in  the  rule  of 
his  universe,  after  they  have  been  lifted 
into  the  divine  sphere.  Surely  this  would 
never  have  been  revealed  to  us  in  our 
present  infirm  and  helpless  state, — to 
which  a  lesson  of  this  kind  seems  quite 
inappropriate, — if  it  had  not  been  intend¬ 
ed  to  strengthen  that  freedom  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  communion  with  God,  which 
is  the  natural  beginning  and  germ  of  such 
a  privilege  as  that  of  future  co-operation 
in  his  divine  government.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  Christianity  seems  to  labor  at  so 
carefully,  as  its  endeavor  to  extinguish 
that  false  humiliation  which  is  really  fatal 
to  true  humility,  and  which,  by  extirpat¬ 
ing  all  sense  of  worthiness  in  man,  extir¬ 
pates  also  the  sense  of  his  unworthiness 
too.  Indeed,  the  most  characteristic  dif¬ 
ference  between  Christianity  and  almost 
all  powerful  forms  of  Oriental  religion  is 
this, — that  while  Mohammedanism  and 
Buddhism,  for  instance,  do  all  in  their 
power  to  lower  to  the  last  point  the  self- 
respect  of  man  and  to  make  him  feel  his 
perfect  nothingness,  Judaism  and  the 
Christianity  which  sprang  from  Judaism 
did  all  they  could  to  make  him  feel  of 
what  infinite  importance  he  is  in  the  sight 
of  God,  to  strengthen  his  will  and  elevate 
his  affections,  and  altogether  to  invigorate 
his  character  by  the  conviction  that  he  is 
gradually  to  be  raised  to  some  sort  of 
bumble  co  operation  with  God  in  the  active 
control  of  the  universe  as  well  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  mind.  No  doubt  all  this 


is  to  be  a  result  of  the  operation  of  God’s 
grace,  but  still  it  is  to  be  the  result  of  that 
operation,  and  for  that  purpose  man  has 
been  taught  by  every  way  in  which  he 
could  be  so  taught  that  men’s  affections  and 
hopes  and  even  wishes,  so  far  as  they  aie 
innocent,  are  in  no  way  indifferent  to  God, 
but  are  to  be  taken  into  the.  fullest  ac¬ 
count  in  the  divine  government  of  the 
world. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  there  is  no 
earnest  wish  which  men  can  properly  foiin 
which  should  not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be, 
the  subject  of  prayer, — not  of  course  but 
that  many  of  our  earnest  wishes,  perhaps 
the  majority  of  them,  are  unwise,  but  that 
they  are  much  less  likely  to  be  unwise  if 
we  get  into  the  habit  of  confiding  them 
steadily  and  frankly  to  God,  than  if  we 
get  into  the  habit  of  dealing  with  them  as 
if  they  were  altogether  unworthy  of  being 
communicated  to  him.  Hartley  Coleridge 
has  put  this  better  far  than  the  theologians 
do,  in  one  of  his  simple  and  beautiful  son¬ 
nets  : — 

“  Be  not  afraid  to  pray, — to  pray  is  right. 

Pray  if  thou  canst  with  hope,  but  ever  pray. 
Though  hope  be  weak,  or  sick  with  long  de¬ 
lay  ; 

Pray  in  the  darkness,  if  there  be  no  light. 
Far  is  the  time,  remote  from  human  sight. 
When  war  and  discord  on  the  earth  shall 
cease. 

Yet  every  prayer  for  universal  peace 
Avails  the  blessed  time  to  expedite. 
Whate’er  is  good  to  wish,  ask  that  of  heaven. 
Though  it  be  what  thou  canst  not  hope  to 
see  ; 

Pray  to  be  perfect,  though  the  material 
leaven 

Forbid  the  spirit  so  on  earth  to  be  ; 

But  if  for  any  wish  thou  dar'st  not  pray. 
Then  pray  to  God  to  take  that  wish  away,” 

That  seems  to  us  to  contain  the  whole  gist 
of  the  controversy.  Is  it  right  to  wish 
“  requiescat  in  pace"  f  If  so,  it  is  light 
to  pray  for  the  repose  of  those  who  are  no 
longer  in  this  world.  Is  it  wrong  to  pray 
for  their  repose  ?  Then  we  should  “  pray 
to  God  to  take  that  wish  away.”  But 
where  is  the  dogmatist,  however  sternly 
evangelical,  who  could  pray  to  God  to 
extinguish  in  his  heart  the  wish  that 
requiescat  in  pace'*  breathes? — The 
Spectator. 
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We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  receive 
through  the  eyes  an  infinite  variety  of 
luminous  impressions  that  in  our  daily  life 
we  seldom  make  a  distinction  between 
light  and  colors,  considered  as  physical 
facts,  and  our  own  sensations  of  the  same. 
"We  get  into  the  habit  of  considering  colors 
as  something  inherent  to  the  colored  things, 
and  hardly  take  notice  of  the  continuous 
changes  in  the  coloration  of  our  surround¬ 
ings,  which  are  going  on  in  accordance 
with  the  changing  position  of  the  sun  or 
the  brightness  of  the  sky.  Still  less  do 
we  realize  the  differences  in  the  sensations 
awakened  in  different  persons  by  the  very 
same  luminous  rays,  and  we  always  feel 
amazed  when  we  meet  with  a  color-blind 
man  who  finds  nothing  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  in  a  glorious  sunset,  because  he  can¬ 
not  sec  the  crimson  tinting  of  the  clouds, 
or  with  another  who  maintains  that  a 
cherry  and  the  surrounding  leaves  are  of 
the  same  color.  And  yet,  as  soon  as  we 
endeavor  to  follow  the  course  of  a  beam 
of  light,  from  the  moment  it  has  left  the 
sun  or  the  lamp  till  the  moment  it  becomes 
a  perception  in  our  brain,  we  at  once  dis¬ 
cover  a  gap,  not  yet  filled  up  by  science, 
between  the  physical  fact  and  the  sensa¬ 
tions  it  awakens  in  our  nervous  system. 

When  our  eye  receives  luminous  vibra¬ 
tions  from  an  object,  and  produces,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  a  colored  image  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  on  the  retina,  it  acts  so  far  as  a  lens 
in  the  photographer’s  camera.  But  ex¬ 
actly  as  luminous  energy  must  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  chemical  energy,  within  the 
layer  of  silver  salts  which  covers  the  photo¬ 
graphic  plate,  before  the  image  is  fixed  on 
the  plate,  so  also  the  energy  of  luminous 
vibrations  has  to  be  transformed  into  ner¬ 
vous  energy,  within  the  ramifications  of  the 
optical  nerve  which  form  the  retina,  be¬ 
fore  the  thus  produced  irritation  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  visual  centres  of  the  brain. 
And  the  question  which  has  preoccupied 
science  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  is, 
how  the  transformation  of  one  energy  into 
the  other  is  effected. 

The  same  difficulty  obviously  exists  for 
all  the  other  senses.  The  very  fact  that 
the  nerves  of  vision,  hearing,  smell,  taste, 
and  touch,  all  issue  from  the  cerebro¬ 


spinal  system,  spread  in  countless  ramifica* 
tions,  fibres  and  layers  of  cells  in  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  nose,  the  tongue,  and  the 
skin  ;  and  that  each  of  these  ramifications, 
on  being  irritated  by  any  agency  (elec¬ 
tricity,  heat,  the  point  of  a  needle,  or 
pressure),  always  produces  its  own  specific 
sensation  of  light,  sound,  odor,  taste,  or 
touch — this  very  fact  shows  that  a  trans¬ 
formation  of  energies  must  take  place  in 
the  terminals  of  the  nerves,  which  may  be 
considered  as  so  many  outer  ramifications 
of  the  brain.  For  the  sense  of  hearing 
only,  the  transformation  is  explained  in  a 
more  or  less  satisfactory  manner.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  theory  worked  out  by  Helm¬ 
holtz,  each  one  of  the  very  numerous  fibres 
which  make  the  terminals  of  the  auditory 
nerve  in  the  ear  can  be  irritated,  like  a 
resonator,  by  vibrations  of  one  determined 
frequency  only.  If  we  have  in  a  room  a 
series  of  strings  of  different  lengths,  and 
sing  in  this  room  a  note  of  such  height 
that  its  number  of  vibrations  exactly  equals 
the  number  of  vibrations  which  can  be  en¬ 
tered  upon  by  one  of  the  strings,  this 
string  resortnds,  answering  to  our  voice. 
So  also  with  the  ear  ;  when  a  musical 
sound  of,  say,  a  thousand  vibrations  in 
the  second  reaches  the  internal  ear,  the 
special  fibre  which  can  be  affected  by 
vibrations  of  this  frequency  is  stimulated, 
and  the  sensation  is  conveyed  to  the 
brain.  Each  other  fibre  also  answers  to 
one  sound  of  a  determined  height,  and 
with  the  aid  of  all  of  them  wc  are  enabled 
to  perceive  all  sounds,  from  sixteen  to 
40,000  vibrations  in  the  second.  Of 
course,  there  is  something  extremely  arti¬ 
ficial  about  this  explanation,  borrowed 
from  the  physical  laboratory,  if  not  from 
the  piano  ;  but,  as  no  better  one  is  forth¬ 
coming,  it  is  pretty  generally  accepted — 
at  least,  as  a  working  hypothesis.  But  no 
similar  hypothesis  can  be  advocated  for 
the  eye,  because  the  eje  perceives  differ¬ 
ences  of  color  corresponding  to  undula¬ 
tions  of  from  400  billions  to  over  800  bill¬ 
ions  in  the  second  ;  and  if  anatomists  es¬ 
timate  at  several  hundred  thousands  the 
total  number  of  cones  and  rods  with  v/hich 
the  optical  nerve  terminates  in  the  retina, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  mi- 
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nute  part  of  a  square  inilliinctre  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  parts  of  tlie  retina  is  capable  of  trans¬ 
mitting  to  the  brain  the  impressions  of  all 
possible  colors.  A  separate  nerve-termi¬ 
nal  for  each  separate  color  would  thus  be 
an  absolute  impossibility. 

This  difficulty  is  met  by  the  now  cur¬ 
rent  theory  of  color-vision,  which  was  first 
proposed  by  Thomas  Young  in  1802,  and 
further  elaborated  partly  by  Maxwell  but 
especially  by  Helmholtz,  who  also  slightly 
modified  it.*  It  is  based  on  the  well- 
known  fact  that  all  the  multitude  of  colors 
of  the  spectrum,  as  well  as  all  shades  of 
gray  and  white,  can  be  obtained  by  mix¬ 
ing  together,  in  ceitain  proportions,  three 
fundamental  colors.  Opinions  may  differ 
as  to  which  three  colors  arc  fundamental, 
and  which  are  derived  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  green,  red,  and  violet,  or  violet 
blue,  may  be  considered  as  the  three  colors 
from  which  all  others  can  be  obtained. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  physical  fact  only  ; 
but  it  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  optical  nerve  need  not  have  as 
many  terminals  as  there  are  hues  of  colors 
and  shades  of  cray  perceived  by  the  eye. 
Three  sets  of  terminals  would  do.  Pro¬ 
vided  they  are  equally  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  retina,  and  each  of  them  is 
chiefly  affected  by  one  fundamental  color, 
and  much  less  by  the  two  others,  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  that  impressions  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  colors  could  be  imparted  to  the  brain. 
If  a  beam  of  pure  red  light  falls  upon  the 
retina  it  will  chiefly  affect  those  terminals 
which  are  especially  sensitive  to  the  slower 
vibrations  of  light  at  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum.  Then,  the  fibres  of  the  optical 
nerve  which  are  connected  with  these 
terminals  will  transmit  the  irritation  to  the 
brain,  and  we  shall  have  a  sensation  of 
red  ;  and  if  a  beam  of  pure  green,  or  pure 

*  The  best  exposition  of  Helmholtz’s  theory 
for  the  general  reader  will  be  found  in  his 
PopuL'ir-wissenschnfUiche  Vortriige,  3  fascicules, 
Braiiuschweig,  1876,  of  which  an  English 
trandation  has  been  published.  The  whole 
theory  is  worked  out  in  his  Haudbuch  der 
phff.si(^itgischen  Of>(ik,  second  edition  in  1892. 
Captain  W  de  Abney’s  Color  Mmsuremmt  and 
M xlure,  London,  1891  (“The  Kornance  of 
Science  Series”),  and  bis  lecture  before  the 
Royal  Institution  on  the  “Sensitiveness  of 
the  Eye  to  Light  and  Color”  (Nahire,  April  6, 
1893,  vol.  xlvii.,  p.  538),  as  also  R.  Brudenell 
Cirter’s  lecture  on  “  Color  Vision  and  Color- 
Blindness”  {Nature,  vol  xlii.,  p  55),  contain 
exsclleut  reviews  of  the  whole  subject  for  the 
general  reader. 


violet,  reaches  the  retina,  the  green-ser¬ 
vice  or  the  violet-service  terminals  will  be 
affected  in  preference  to  the  others,  and 
we  shall  see  the  green  or  the  violet  color. 
As  to  white  light,  it  affects,  under  this 
theory,  the  three  sets  of  tciminals  at  the 
same  time  in  a  certain  proportion  ;  while 
the  sensations  of  all  other  compound  colors 
are  produced  by  a  simultaneous  irritation 
of  two  or  three  sets  of  nerve-terminals. 
The  retina  is  thus  acting  as  an  analvzer  of 
light,  it  decomposes  it,  while  the  brain 
makes  the  synthesis  of  the  component  sen¬ 
sations. 

It  must  be  remarked  at  once  that,  even 
with  the  most  perfect  microscopes,  the 
supposed  different  sets  of  nerve-terminals 
have  not  been  discovered  in  the  human 
retina  ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  birds  we  really 
see  cells  containing  differently  colored  pig¬ 
ments,  which  may  be  interpreted  in  favor 
of  the  theory.  On  the  other  hand,  recent 
researches  into  color-blindness  decidedly 
give  support  to  the  Young  and  Helmholtz 
hypothesis.  It  has  been  proved  that  there 
are,  especially  in  the  civilized  nations,  a 
certain  number  of  individuals  (niaily  four 
per  cent.)  who  are  more  or  less  deprived 
of  the  sense  of  red,  or  of  green,  or — ex¬ 
ceptionally — of  violet,  and  we  can  easily 
admit  that  in  such  cases  the  respective 
nerve-terminals  are  atrophied  from  one 
cause  or  another.  However,  these  same 
ri  searches  into  color-blindness  have 
brought  to  light  some  other  facts  which 
cannot  be  easily  explained  under  the 
hypothesis  of  the  three  fundamental  sen¬ 
sations. 

It  is  known  that  Goethe  passionately 
fought  against  Newton’s  theory  of  colors, 
which  is  the  theory  of  our  own  time.  No 
amount  of  argument  could  convince  him 
that  white  light  is  a  compound  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  colors  ;  he  continued  to  maintain 
that  it  is  something  quite  different  from 
colored  light,  and  he  attached  so  much 
importance  to  his  discoveries  in  ojttics 
that  he  considered  them  much  greater  than 
all  his  great  poetical  works.  When  he 
saw  that  a  beam  of  white  light,  after  hav¬ 
ing  passed  through  a  glass  prism,  gives 
origin  to  six  different  colors,  with  all  posi- 
ble  intermediate  hues,  he  never  would 
admit,  as  we  are  taught  nowadays,  that 
while  light  has  been  decornprsid  into  its 
primitive  constituents  ;  he  affirmed  that 
the  glass  has  orfe/ed  something  to  the  white 
light  which  it  did  not  possess  before.  It 
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is  certainly  not  my  intention  to  show  here 
how  Goethe’s  views  mi^hi  be  rediscussed  in 
the  language  of  the  theory  of  vibrations, 
nor  even  to  analyze  an  attempt  recently 
made  in  that  direction,  but  it  is  most 
noteworthy  that  the  idea  of  a  fundamental 
distinction  between  white  light  and  colored 
light — at  least  in  their  physiological  as¬ 
pects — is  now  making  its  way.  It  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  two  other  theories  of 
color-vision,  which  I  must  now  mention. 

One  of  them,  very  similar  to  the  one 
proposed  in  1859  by  Mr.  W.  Poole,*  is 
advocated  by  Professor  llering.f  It  be¬ 
came  known  during  the  recent  investiga¬ 
tions  into  color-blindness  that,  besides 
those  who  are  partially  color-blind  and  sec 
no  red,  or  no  green,  or  no  violet,  there 
are  a  few  who  may  be  described  as  totally 
color-blind.  Colors  do  not  exist  for  them. 
The  most  gorgeously-colored  landscape 
appears  to  their  eyes  as  if  it  were  painted 
in  black  and  white  with  a  slight  tint  of 
yellow-gray  and  bluish-gray.  The  sensi¬ 
bility  of  their  visual  apparatus  thus  does 
not  raise  above  that  of  a  photographer’s 
film  ;  but,  like  the  photographer’s  film,  it 
perfectly  well  distinguishes  the  varicArs 
shades  of  light  and  the  differences  of  lumi¬ 
nosity  of  the  colors,  so  that  there  must  be 
in  their  eyes  some  such  arrangement  as 
would  permit  them  to  receive  irrrpressions 
of  luminosity  without  receiving  at  the  same 
time  the  irrrpressions  of  any  colors.  Such 
cases  are  extremely  rate,  and  only  occur  in 
consccjuence  of  disease  ;  but  Ileting  has 
had  the  o[»portunity  of  studying  a  typical 
case  of  the  kind  on  a  young  musician, |  and 
other  cases  have  been  studied  since.  It  is 
evident  that  such  facts,  on  becoming 
known,  could  only  revive  the  doubts  al¬ 
ready  expressed  as  regards  the  theory  of 
Helmholtz,  and  they  brought  into  promi¬ 
nence  the  views  of  llering.§ 

Ilering’s  idea  is  that  we  are  possessed 
of  six  fundamental  sensations,  divided  into 
three  pairs — white  and  black,  red  and 


*“On  Color-Blindness,”  in  rhilosophical 
TrarisarJions,  1859,  vol.  cxlix.  ;  quoted  by 
Prof,  llntherford. 

t  “  Zur  Lehre  vom  Lichtsinn.”  2d  edition, 
Vienna.  1878,  and  many  subsequent  papers. 

:):  Ptiirger’s  Archio  fur  Physiologie,  1891,  Bd. 
xlix..  p.  5(i8. 

g  See  Helmholtz’s  answers  to  Hering’s  ob- 
jec^tions  in  the  2d  edition  (1892)  of  bis  Hand- 
buck  drr  phtisiolcHfisc.htn  Oplik  ;  they  are  summed 
up  bv  Prof.  Everett  in  Nature,  vol.  xlvii., 
1893,V.  3C5. 


green,  yellow  and  blue — and  that  the 
action  of  light  upon  the  retina  is  chiefly 
chemical.  There  is,  he  maintains,  in  the 
retina  a  visual  substance  which  is  decom¬ 
posed  by  white  light,  and  its  decomposi¬ 
tion  gives  us  the  sensation  of  light  without 
colors  ;  but  in  the  darkness  this  substance 
is  rebuilt  by  blood,  and  the  constructive 
process  gives  the  opposite  sensation  of 
black.  Another  visual  substance  is  de¬ 
composed  by  red  rays,  and  its  decomposi¬ 
tion  produces  a  sensation  of  red,  while  its 
reconstruction  awakens  the  idea  of  the 
complementary  color,  that  is,  gieen.  And, 
finally,  a  third  substance  awakens  in  the 
same  way  the  perceptions  of  blue  and  yel¬ 
low.  As  to  the  intermediate  colors,  they 
are  seen  when  two  or  all  three  substances 
are  decomposed  at  the  same  time  in  differ¬ 
ent  proportions.  Such  is,  in  brief  w'otds, 
the  modification  of  Young’s  theory  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Ilering. 

In  some  respects  it  undoubtedly  offers  a 
decided  improvement.  It  accounts  very 
well  for  the  above  cases  of  total  insensi¬ 
bility  to  colors,  and  this  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  Committee  on  Color-Blind¬ 
ness,  appointed  by  the  Royal  Society,  has 
spoken  of  it  so  favorably.*  Moreover,  it 
explains  why  we  always  perceive,  in  almost 
all  natural  colors,  a  certain  admixture  of 
white  ;  and  it  smooths  some  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  as  regards  complementary  colors. 
If  our  eye,  fatigued  by  looking  for  some 
lime  at  a  red  wafer,  subserjuently  sees,  on 
looking  at  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  a  gieen 
spot  of  the  same  size,  the  subjictive  sensa¬ 
tion  of  green  is  accounted  for  by  the  re¬ 
construction  of  the  visual  substance  which 
has  been  decomposed  by  the  red  rays. 
And  yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  and 
several  others  of  less  importance,  the 
theory  does  not  give  full  satisfaction  to 
the  mind.  Science  hesitates*  to  adopt  it, 
and  we  see  that  a  specialist  in  the  matter. 
Captain  W.  de  Abney,  who  has  made  im¬ 
mense  experimental  reseaiches  relative  to 
colors  and  color-vision,  some  of  which  are 
very  favorable  to  Ileiing’s  views,  prefers 
the  theory  of  Helmholtz,  siinfdy  because 
it  is  the  plainest  of  the  two.  Such  state¬ 
ment  evidently  is  equivalent  to  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  both  are  equally  unsatisfactory. 
I  will  therefore  mention  a  third  theory, 
which  seems  not  to  be  yet  eenr  rally  known, 

*  “  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Color-Blind¬ 
ness,”  London,  1892  (reprint  from  the  Pro- 
ceedinga  of  the  Royal  Society). 
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bat  undoubtedly  has  much  to  be  said  in 
its  favor. 

A  fundamental  distinction  between  our 
sensations  of  white  light  and  those  of 
different  colors  being  proved,  A.  Char- 
pentier  looks  for  a  much  deeper  cause  of 
the  distinction  than  a  simple  difference  of 
visual  substances.  This  is  the  leading 
idea  of  his  theory,  based  upon  his  twelve 
years’  experiments  upon  vision,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  deserving  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received.*  The  fact  is,  that  while 
cases  of  total  color-blindness  are  very  rare, 
we  all  suffer  from  the  same  defect  to  a 
certain  extent.  We  do  not  perceive  colors 
with  the  peripheral  ramifications  of  our 
optical  nerve.  When  we  look  at  a  col¬ 
ored  object  so  that  its  image  falls  on  the 
outer  parts  of  the  retina,  we  see  its  shape 
but  not  its  color.  However,  this  defect 
does  not  depend  upon  the  absence  of  some 
special  anatom'cal  structure,  because  it  can 
partly  be  remedied  by  exercise  ;  and, 
moreover,  a  well-saturated  color  of  a  deep 
hue  can  be  perceived  by  the  outer  part  of 
the  retina  as  well.  Besides,  Charpentier 
proves  that  even  the  central  parts  of  the 
retina  are  less  sensitive  to  color  than  to 
white  light.  For  these  and  several  other 
reasons  he  considers  that  the  sensation  of 
white  light  is  not  a  compound  sensation, 
but,  “  on  the  contrary,  the  simplest,  the 
most  usual,  and  the  easiest  provoked  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  visual  apparatus.”  It  is  al¬ 
ways  provoked  by  light  of  any  color,  and 
only  varies  in  intensity,  never  in  char- 
acler  ;  while  another  reaction,  variable  for 
different  colors,  must  be  added  to  the 
former,  in  order  that  we  might  have  a 
sensation  of  colored  light.  A  double 
process  is  thus  required,  and  Charpentier 
explains  it  by  venturing  the  supposition  of 
a  twofold  action,  chemical  and  thermal,  of 
colored  light -upon  two  different  pigments 
of  the  retina.  Light,  whatever  its  color 
may  be,  and  only  in  proportion  to  its  in¬ 
tensity,  decomposes  the  visual  purple  or 
erythropsine.  This  8ub.stance,  which  is 
found  in  the  cones  of  the  retina,  is  really 
known  to  be  decomposed  by  light  and  to 

*  Ele  has  snmraed  up  his  researches  up  to 
1883,  as  well  as  the  general  aspects  of  vision, 
in  an  excellent  little  work,  “  La  Luiniere  et 
ses  Coiilears.”  Paris,  1888  (Bailliete’s  Biblio- 
theque  Sr.iei>tifique  Conteinpomin*).  His  later 
works  are  in  Comples  Rendus,  especially  t.  114, 
1892  pp.  1180  and  1423 ;  also  in  Compies 
Rendus  de  la  Soclele  de  Biologie,  9*  setie,  t.  iv., 
1892,  p.  486. 


be  reconstructed  in  the  dark,  its  decom¬ 
position  giving  a  differently  colored  prod¬ 
uct.  Kiihne  even  succeeded  in  photo¬ 
graphing  the  impressions  produced  on  the 
retina  of  a  living  animal  by  images  which 
had  fallen  upon  it,  the  photograph  being 
evidently  taken  before  blood  had  had  time 
to  reconstruct  the  sensitive  pigment.  A 
photo-chemical  effect  of  light  is  thus  a 
fact,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  ery¬ 
thropsine  provokes  in  the  optical  nerve  one 
sort  of  vibrations,  totally  independent 
from  the  color  of  light,  and  only  varying 
in  amplitude  according  to  its  intensity. 
But  we  also  have  another  pigment,  which 
is  located  between  the  rods  and  cones  of 
the  retina,  and  absorbs  light  and  heat. 
This  absorption  provokes  in  the  nerve  an¬ 
other  set  of  thermal  or  thermo-electric 
undulations,  which,  however,  always  begin 
a  little  later  than  the  former,  the  interval 
between  the  two  being  greater  for  the  vio¬ 
let  end  of  the  spectrum  than  for  the  red. 
Two  waves  of  undulations  are  thus  flowing 
along  the  optical  nerve  ;  but  as  the  ther¬ 
mal  wave  is  started  after  the  chemical 
wave,  and  the  delay  is  different  for  differ¬ 
ent  colors,  the  corresponding  phases  of 
the  two  waves  follow  each  other  at  differ¬ 
ent  intervals,  according  to  the  color  of 
light,  and  their  various  combinations  pro¬ 
voke  a  variety  of  sensations  which  we  in¬ 
terpret  as  so  many  different  colors. 

This  ingenious  hypothesis  is  not  purely 
imaginative,  as  it  might  appear  in  iny 
rapid  sketch.  Charpentier  supports  it,  on 
the  contrary,  by  a  great  variety  of  experi¬ 
ments.  It  certainly  would  require,  in  the 
first  place,  a  direct  physiological  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  two  waves  flowing  along  the 
nerve,  just  as  the  other  two  theories  would 
require  the  anatomical  discuvery'  of  the 
three  different  terminals  ;  but  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  accounts  very  well  for  all  facts  of  vision 
and  color-blindness,  and  it  has,  moreover, 
the  advantage  of  explaining  the  phenomena 
of  contrast  which,  as  pointed  out  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rutherford,*  offer  a  great  difficulty 
for  the  theoiies  of  both  Helmholtz  and 
Heiing.f  However,  the  chief  advantage 

*  Presidential  A-ddress’  before  the  British 
Association  in  1892.  section  of  Biology  {Na¬ 
ture,  vol.  xlvi.,  p.  342). 

t  The  subjective  colors  which  appear  round 
colored  objects  are  easily  explained  bv  undu¬ 
lations  induced  in  the  neighboring  fibres  of 
the  optical  nerve.  Gharpentier’s  last  re¬ 
searches  tOamptes  Rendwi,  t.  113.  1891,  pp. 
147  and  217)  render  such  undulations  very 
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of  Charpentier’s  theory  is,  peihaps,  in  the 
fact  that,  in  common  with  Professor  Ruth¬ 
erford’s  suggestions,  it  represents  our  sen¬ 
sations  of  colors  as  dependent  upon  the 
different  form  of  the  undulations  earned 
along  the  optical  nerve  itself.  The  differ¬ 
ences  of  the  visual  impressions  do  not  end 
in  the  retina  ;  they  are  continued  in  the 
nerve  and  in  the  brain. 

The  whole  matter,  as  seen,  still  remains 
in  the  domain  of  hypothesis  ;  but  with  the 
theories  of  senses  we  enter  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  and  the  least  explored  department  of 
science,  where  we  have  to  pass  from  physi¬ 
cal  facts  to  facts  of  psychology.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  rigorous  physical  methods  to 
the  border-region  between  the  two  sci¬ 
ences  is  but  of  recent  origin  ;  in  fact,  it 
was  chiefly  introduced  since  it  became 
evident  that  there  is  more  than  a  simple 
correlation  between  physical  energy  acting 
upon  the  nerves  and  the  intensity  of  pri¬ 


mary  sensations  awakened  by  this  energy  : 
that  there  is  a  dependency  of  cause  and 
effect  between  the  two,  which  can  be  and 
has  been  expressed  by  Fechner  by  a 
mathematical  law  ;  that  both  are  interde¬ 
pendent  quantities  which  can  be  measured 
by  the  same  units.  It  is  most  remarkable, 
at  any  rate,  that,  after  having  vainly  en¬ 
deavored  to  represent  the  nerves  as  fibres 
transmitting  the  simple  fact  of  an  irrita¬ 
tion  of  their  outer  ends,  science  returns  to 
the  conception  foreseen  by  Newton — that 
of  different  undulations  travelling  along 
the  nerves,  and  being  the  sources  of  the 
different  sensations.  The  world  of  physical 
vibrations  thus  does  not  stop  where  brain 
matter  begins  ;  it  penetrates  into  it,  and,  as 
Professor  Everett  puts  it,  we  have  now  to 
study  the  differences  of  condition  in  the 
organism,”  *  in  order  to  further  penetrate 
into  the  yet  unsolved  problems  of  color- 
vision. — Nineteenth  Century. 


JOURNALISM  AS  A  PROFESSION  FOR  WOMEN. 

BY  EMILY  RAWFORD. 


Is  journalism  a  profession  for  women  ? 
Is  it  suited  to  tin  rn  ?  iJocs  it  offer  a  good 
market  for  the  kind  of  literary  wares  which 
clever  women,  having  thoroughly  sane 
heads  and  the  pens  of  ready  writers,  are 
best  qualified  to  offer  ?  Are  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  journalistic  life  straining  to  the 
strong  and  overstraining  to  the  weak  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  women 
write  well.  It  may  be  said  that  when  they 
are  able  to  write  they  have,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  men,  the  faculty  for  throwing 
life  into  what  emanates  from  their  pen. 
Second  and  third-rate  women  writers  in 
the  past  have  shown  faults  of  taste  and  of 
judgment,  and  the  cramped  thought  and 
feebleness  which  come  of  a  narrow  range 

probable.  It  must  also  be  mentioned  that 
Chauveau  has  lately  confirmed  the  old  experi¬ 
ence  of  Dove.  He  has  proved  beyond  any 
doubt  that  if  we  look  in  the  spectroscope  with 
one  eye  upon  an  image  colored  in  red  and 
with  the  other  eye  upon  an  image  colored  in 
green,  the  compound  image  appears  white 
{Gmple.i  Rendus,  t.  113,  1891,  pp.  358,  394, 
and  439).  The  fusion  of  the  colors  is  thus 
operated  in  the  brain  or  in  the  optic  nerve. 
This  fact,  which  is  almost  unaccountable 
under  the  two  theories  of  Helmholtz  and  Her- 
ing,  could  easily  be  explained  under  Cbarpen- 
tier’s  hypothesis. 


of  personal  experience.  But  there  are 
few  of  them  that  can  be  ranged  among  the 
‘‘  diyasdusts.”  Well,  diyasdust  writers 
are  those,  of  all  others,  whom  the  Eilitor 
should  keep  out  of  his  newspaper.  The 
more  the  columns  glow  with  life  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  will  please  the  public,  life  being  al¬ 
ways  full  of  fascination  in  art,  litnary, 
pictorial,  or  other.  Even  the  calm  of 
sculptural  art  must  give  the  idea  of  life, 
and  plenty  of  it,  held  in  reserve.  Who 
would  nut  prefer  an  awkwardly  drawn 
painting,  biiinful  of  life,  to  the  most  cor¬ 
rectly  drawn  composition  without  it  ?  I 
was  looking  up,  in  the  British  Museum 
this  summer,  the  newspaper  accounts  of  a 
very  great  event,  which  was  one  to  give 
the  widest  scope  to  the  imagination,  the 
opening  of  the  first  Universal  Exhibition 
in  Hyde  Park.  Well,  life  and  color  were 
dreadfully  drficient.  Moat  of  the  reports 
that  I  came  across  were  commonplace, 
conventional,  and  the  style  in  many  in¬ 
stances  slipslop  and  sprawling.  No  sight- 
power  of  any  consequence  was  brought  to 
bear  on  a  scene  that  must  have  been  ex- 


*  Nature,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  368  (February  16, 
1893). 
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hilarating  in  its  brilliant  novelty,  and  one  slave  families.  I  heard  Mrs.  Stowe  say 
to  make  a  high-strung  spectator  tingle  that  the  newspapers  kept  her  heart  break- 


from  head  to  foot.  I  looked  in  vain  for 
a  few  lines  that  would  call  out  of  the  past 
any  one  of  the  different  illustrious  person¬ 
ages  who  figured  in  the  pageant  and  set 
her  (for  a  woman  had  the  first  part  to  play 
on  that  occasion)  or  him  before  me  as  she 
or  he  then  appeared  to  the  glad  multitude. 
The  Queen’s  eyes  were  welling  over  with 
tears,  I  had  been  told  by  one  who  was 
near  her.  But  this  evidence  of  heartfelt 
joy  escaped  the  observation  of  the  press. 
Methought,  in  turning  over  the  files,  what 
a  pity  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  and  Charlotte 
Bronte  had  not  been  found  out,  and  com- 
missioned  by  the  Times  and  some  other 
big  newspaper  to  describe  that  Hyde  Park 
function,  at  which  the  glow  of  hope  and 
enthusiasm  brightened  thousands  of  faces, 
and  none  more  than  that  of  the  Sover¬ 
eign,  which  has  since  taken  an  expression 
of  settled  gloom  !  I  next  turned  over  an¬ 
other  set  of  files,  to  see  how  the  wedding 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  treated.  There 
was  an  improvement,  and  I  fell  on  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  by  Sala,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
himself  as  a  daw  in  a  belfry  looking  down 
on  the  high  and  mighty  personages  form¬ 
ing  the  bridal  party.  He  caught  up  the 
spirit  of  the  scene  and  conveyed  it  with 
magical  art  to  the  reader.  All  the  same, 
I  should  have  liked  to  find  a  sketch  from, 
say,  the  vivid,  rattling  pen  of  Miss  Brad- 
don.  She  had  written  several  books  in 
1863.  But  it  did  not  occur  to  any  one  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fleet  Street  to  tell 
her  off  for  brilliant  sketch  work  at  the 
Royal  wedding. 

I  am  going  to  seek  for  an  instance  of 
the  feminine  capacity  for  journalistic  work 
in  a  book — “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin” — the 
greatest  literary  hit  that  was  ever  made, 
and  the  most  stupendous  in  its  conse¬ 
quences.  Deep  answered  to  deep  when 
Mrs  Stowe  responded  with  her  pen  to  the 
p’atform  eloquence  of  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  the  Quaker  saint, 
Lucretia  Mott.  Her  book  wus  journalism 
in  this  way.  The  author  was  inspired,  as 
she  was  writing  it,  by  events  that  were 
simultaneously  going  forward.  Indeed, 
the  raw  material  was  newspaper  para¬ 
graphs  of  platform  denunciation  of  cruel¬ 
ties  to  runaway  slaves,  of  the  truckling  of 
the  Northern  States  to  the  planters,  of 
slave  auctions,  slave  flogging,  and  the 
arbitrary  breaking  up  for  the  market  of 


ing  and  her  blood  boiling  while  she  wrote. 
She  wrote  because  asked  to  give  her  im- 
pressions  on  slavery  to  an  obscure  New 
England  paper.  She  aimed  as  if  she  were 
doing  a  leading  article  for  an  immediate 
effect,  and  she  produced  it.  A  series  of 
articles  was  looked  for,  but  she  gave  a 
serial  novel  which  set  hearts  throbbing  in 
unison  with  her  own  all  over  the  Northern 
States  of  America  and  everywhere  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  including  Russia,  where,  because 
“  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  carried  away  the 
Grand  Duchess  Helena  and  the  late 
Czarina,  seif  emancipation  preceded  slave, 
liberation  in  the  United  States. 

Journalism  in  Paris  is  well-nigh  closed 
against  women.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
pest  of  gallantry  and  to  the  narrow 
ideas  of  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do  classes 
about  woman’s  place  in  society.  The  So¬ 
cialist  Prudhon  may  be  said  to  have  con¬ 
densed  these  ideas  when  he  formulated  his 
sweeping  axiom  that  women  who  were  not 
born  to  fortune  had  no  alternative  between 
setting  up  as  professionally  pretty  or  being 
mere  housewifely  drudges.  lie  over¬ 
looked,  of  course,  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  women  engaged  in  handicrafts 
and  in  business.  Still,  if  bourgeois  con¬ 
ventionalities  and  a  low  standard  of  social 
ethics  in  regard  to  women  have  made  for 
excluding  them  from  the  press,  there  have 
been  Frenchwomen  at  the  top  of  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  profession.  Madame  Emile  de 
Girardin  was  the  founder  of  the  Society 
Journal  ;  for  what  else  was  her  feuilleton 
sinned  ‘‘  Vicomte  de  Launay,”  which 
made  the  fortune  of  La  Presse?  She  had 
to  live  what  she  wrote — the  most  wearing 
journalism  of  all. 

There  never  was  a  quicker,  a  more  exact, 
punctual  and  indefatigable  parliamentary 
reporter  than  Madame  Claude  Vignon, 
who  for  six  years  sent  a  descriptive  report 
of  the  sittings  of  the  Versailles  Naiional 
Assembly  to  the  Indeperxlance  Belpe. 
That  unfettered  Parliament  sat  in  the  Pal¬ 
ace  Theatre,  and  the  Speaker  allowed  Ma¬ 
dame  Claude  Vignon  a  front  seat  in  the 
stage  box.  She  wrote  in  pencil  and  in 
long  hand  on  small  square  sheets  of  whitey- 
brown  paper,  which  she  thrust,  unfolded, 
into  a  printed  envelope  to  post  at  the  rail¬ 
way  terminus  when  she  returned  after  the 
close  of  each  sitting  to  Paris.  Slie  hardly 
ever  missed  a  point,  and  her  style  was  as 
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finished  as  if  she  had  carefully  corrected 
and  re  written  her  report.  Her  pen  also 
furnished  feuilletons  to  Le  Temps  and  Le 
Moniteur.  A  man’s  work  is  over  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  gets  from  the  professional  giind. 
A  woman’s  never  is.  Madame  Claude 
Vignon  was  not  rich  enough  to  order 
clothes  of  the  great  dressmakers,  and  she 
knew  that  the  gloss  of  elegance  was  an 
Open  sesame  to  many  places  to  which  she 
wanted  access  as  a  parliamentary  descrip¬ 
tive  reporter,  but  which,  if  she  did  not 
sacrifice  to  fashion,  would  remain  c'osed 
against  her.  Helped  by  her  maid,  she 
furbished  up  worn  dresses  and  made  new 
ones.  She  often  ran  into  the  kitchen  to 
prepare  some  dainty  dish.  In  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  holidays  she  worked  at  sculpture, 
which  she  had,  when  younger,  studied 
professionally.  Her  excellence  as  a  sculp¬ 
tor  led  the  Town  Council  of  Paris  to  give 
her  orders  for  a  design  for  a  public  foun¬ 
tain  and  fur  portrait  busts  and  decorations 
for  the  Hotel  de  V'ille.  She  was  a  hand¬ 
some  woman  and  must  have  had  a  consti¬ 
tution  of  iron.  But  it  was  not  hard  work 
that  killed  her.  Successful  ambition  did 
not  give  what  she  had  hoped  for,  and 
when  she  attained  what  she  had  long 
striven  after,  disappointments  and  vexa¬ 
tions  crowded  on  her  and  poisoned  her  life 
and  blond.  She  wanted  the  high-strung 
soul  and  moral  health  which  kept  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe  young  until  she  was  long 
past  seventy. 

Another  eminent  presswoman,  to  judge 
of  her  from  the  professional  standpoint,  is 
Severine.  I  have  no  idea  what  her  maiden 
name  or  successive  matrimonial  surnames 
were.  She  signs  herself  “  Severine”  in 
her  private  notes  and  newspaper  articles — 
Severine  merely.  Her  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  speak  of  her  as  Severine  and 
address  her  by  that  name,  dropping  the 
“  Madame.”  Severine  was  married,  as 
French  girls  of  good  position  and  means 
generally  are.  Her  first  marriage  took 
place  when  France  was  in  a  state  of  uni¬ 
versal  convulsion.  The  man  to  whom  she 
was  mated  was  a  pedant  and  had  exagger¬ 
ated  notions  about  the  duties  of  wives  to 
their  husbands  He  was  blind  to  the  con¬ 
verse  side  of  the  question.  Severtne  was 
operr-hearted,  shrewd,  and  had  a  touch  of 
humor  which  she  brought  into  play  in 
suggesting  that  she  too  had  rights.  Irx 
the  tempest  of  the  Commune  her  pitiful 
heart  threw  her  on  the  side  of  the  van¬ 


quished  insurgents.  This  led  to  domestic 
bickerings  and  a  separation.  The  husband 
had,  in  law,  all  the  rights,  and  was  mas¬ 
ter  of  her  property.  She  then  became  the 
secretary  of  an  ill-conditioned,  penniless 
Communist  of  genius,  Jules  Valles.  He 
had,  save  for  her,  the  temper  of  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  cur,  and  his  bite  was  infinitely 
worse  than  his  bark.  He  was  founder  and 
editor  of  ailed  Journal — le  Cridu  Peuple. 
Challenges  and  citations  before  Conec- 
tional  judges  rained  down  on  the  editor, 
who  aimed  at  renovating  the  world  by  stir¬ 
ring  up  the  working  classes  to  revolt.  He 
was  a  writer  of  rare  originality,  and,  with¬ 
out  Carlyle’s  moral  backbone  and  with 
more  tenderness  for  women,  was  a  French 
Carlyle.  When  too  ill  himself  to  write, 
he  dictated  to  Severine.  She  corrected 
his  proofs  and  was  the  ‘‘  reader”  at  the 
office  of  llie  People's  Cry.  Severine, 
mastering  out  of  sheer  kindness  the  man¬ 
nerisms  of  Jules  Valles’  style,  wrote  arti¬ 
cles  over  his  signature  when  he  grew  too 
ill  with  consumption  to  dictate.  She  kept 
the  Cridu  PeM/j/e resonant.  Valles  died, 
and  she  was  chief  mourner  at  his  funeral, 
and  was  left  by  him  in  sole  management 
of  the  journal.  The  wrangles  of  the  men 
around  her  and  their  jealousy  at  finding 
that  her  voice  fell  pleasantly  on  the  eats 
of  Baris  obliged  her  to  give  up  editorship. 

There  has  been  George  Sandism  in  her 
life.  But  as  she  is  not  polemical,  and 
lives  in  a  country  in  which  divorce  is  made 
easy,  she  does  not  preach  crusades  against 
marriage.  Though  neither  coarse  nor  vul¬ 
gar,  she  is  perhaps  Bohemian,  but  better 
than  the  set  in  which  she  lives.  Certain¬ 
ly  no  writer  is  now  so  much  in  request  on 
the  Baris  press.  She  is  prized  for  origi¬ 
nality,  a  sweet  vein  of  sentiment,  bright 
touches  of  humor  and  kindliness.  Com¬ 
ing  after — I  speak  figuratively  and  liter¬ 
ally — all  the  vitriol  throwing  and  duelling 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  Sbverine’s  genial 
feeling  soothes  and  refreshes.  With  this, 
she  has  the  sense  of  color,  w  hich  she  brings 
to  bear  on  her  press  work,  and  being  as 
she  is  an  artist,  the  language  that  she  uses 
corresponds  beautifully  with  the  subject. 
Her  brethren  of  the  pen  are  frantically 
jealous  of  her  success,  and  have  obliged  her 
to  name  a  duelling  confrere  to  answer  for 
her  with  sword  or  pistol  should  she  let 
drop  words  that  might  afford  them  occa¬ 
sion  to  pick  a  quanel.  A  condition  on 
which  she  entered  the  staff  of  Le  Journal 
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was  the  signing  by  this  fighting  partner  of 
an  engageirient  to  be  answerable  for  her 
articles  to  any  persons  whom  she  might 
oifeiid  in  them.  There  is  talk  among  the 
envious  ones  of  combining  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  the  competition  of  Severine. 
Not  that  they  can  complain  of  her  bring¬ 
ing  down  the  market,  few  press  writers 
being  now  so  well  paid.  What  they  ob¬ 
ject  to  is  the  constant  employment  she 
has  on  so  many  papers,  and  the  leading 
column  being  always  given  to  her.  It 
would  be  useless  to  try  and  give  a  speci¬ 
men  of  her  style  in  English,  for  depend¬ 
ing  as  much  on  the  sound  as  on  the  sense 
of  the  words  for  its  effect,  it  is  untranslat¬ 
able.  Her  forte  lies  in  awaking  generous 
impulse,  and  thus  unloosing  the  purse¬ 
strings  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the 
beaten  ones  of  civilization.  This  woman’s 
articles  are  often  charity  sermons,  brimful 
of  sincere,  emotion.  I  should  say  that  she 
furnishes  ten  columns  a  week  of  matter  to 
the  Paris  press,  and  I  believe  that  she 
writes  a  good  deal  for  the  provinces.  The 
papers  to  which  she  most  frequently  con¬ 
tributes  are  the  Figaro,  Le  Gavlois, 
U Eclair,  U Echo  de  Paris,  and  Le  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  in  all  she  writes  above  her 
own  signature.  Though  often  afflicted  by 
the  spite  of  her  masculine  rivals,  her  tem¬ 
per  keeps  sunny  and  her  health  good. 
Her  face  easily  lights  up  into  smiles  and 
laughter,  and  the  tear-fountain  is  near  her 
eyes.  Severine,  as  she  now  is,  may  be 
counted  a  product  of  the  events  of  1870-71 
and  the  six  succeeding  years.  I  know  no 
better  example  of  the  suitableness  of  press 
work  to  women.  She  is  always  “  on  the 
nail,”  and  a  finished  craftswoman,  and 
takes  in  at  a  glance  the  bearings  of  a  sub¬ 
ject.  Her  judgment  may  not  be  always 
sound,  but  it  is  unsophisticated,  and  her 
sincerity  is  beyond  doubt. 

Journalism  seems  the  easiest  of  profes¬ 
sions,  and  a  rush  is  made  toward  it  for 
this  reason.  This  leads  to  overcrowding 
in  the  lower  branches,  and  poor  and  pre¬ 
carious  wages.  There  are  people  who 
think  that  press  work  must  be  as  easy  as 
chopping  sticks  for  firewood.  I  often  re¬ 
ceive  applications  from  relatives  of  per¬ 
sons  who  may  be  classed  as  failures  to  try 
and  get  some  ‘‘  light  newspaoer  work” 
for  them.  There  is  no  such  thing,  so  far 
as  I  know.  All  newspaper  work  puts 
strain  on  the  worker.  What  appear  to 
ontsiders  the  light  wares  of  the  press  are 


the  ones  that  take  most  out  of  the  con- 
tributors  who  furnish  them.  That  haste, 
which  is  an  inevitable  condition  of  press 
work,  makes  one  feel  each  time  one  has 
got  through  an  arduous  task  (and  such 
tasks  are  more  the  rule  than  the  excep¬ 
tion)  like  a  horse  that  has  just  done  a 
forty-mile  gallop  at  a  single  heat.  Press 
work  taxes  so  heavily  one’s  vitality  that 
only  those  who  have  great  reserves  of 
nervous  force  can  stand  it.  One  must  be 
always  working  to  keep  the  source  of  pro¬ 
duction  full  and  in  good  order.  When 
others  at  places  of  festivity  are  simply 
amusing  themselves,  the  journalist  is  con¬ 
sciously  observing  and  mentally  trying 
verbal  effects.  He  has  to  make  his 
studies  then  and  there,  if  he  wants  to  be 
well  inspired  when  the  time  ^comes  to 
record  his  impressions.  Otherwise,  what 
he  may  do  will  smell  of  the  lamp,  and 
certainly  will  not  have  the  ease  of  an  old 
shoe.  The  first  requirement  then  is  health 
and  a  rich  reserve  of  strength.  I  don’t 
mean  the  strength  of  the  railway-porter, 
but  the  vitality  which  enables  one  to  recoup 
rapidly  after  an  exhausting  bout  of  work. 
Women  of  good  constitutions  are  more  elas¬ 
tic  in  recovering  than  men.  But  elasticity  is 
not  enough.  There  must  be  staying  power. 
It  won’t  do  to  suffer  from  headaches,  or  to 
feel  easily  exhausted.  Eager  competition 
between  pressmen  and  presswomen,  the 
more  eager  competition  among  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  yet  greater  competition 
for  space  among  telegrams  pouring  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe  leave  no  room 
in  the  daily  press  for  the  sick  and  ailing. 
The  same  fatalities  weigh  on  the  weekly 
press.  How  often  have  I  not  written  for 
some  weekly  paper  an  article  a  few  days 
in  advance,  so  as  to  carefully  prune  and 
polish.  Before  it  was  sent,  and  sometimes 
after,  some  thunderingly  big  event  burst 
on  the  woild,  and  as  the  public  could  think 
of  nothing  else,  I  had  at  once  to  turn 
round  to  hunt  this  hare.  The  hare  that 
was  already  caught  might  or  might  not  be 
one  to  stand  over  ;  if  not  the  labor  be¬ 
stowed  on  it  was  in  vain. 

For  tbe  great  newspapers  one  must  gen¬ 
erally  work  at  night,  and  not  always  at 
regular  hours,  which  makes  things  harder, 
the  brain  giving  out  ideas  more  easily  at 
the  time  when  it  is  accustomed  to  make  a 
.long  effoit,  just  as  the  digestive  organs 
accomplish  beat  their  functions  at  the  usual 
hours  for  meals.  Night  work  is  generally 
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got  through  in  a  state  approaching  to 
brain-fever.  The  head  must  none  the  less 
keep  sane.  It  is  agonizing  when  the  men¬ 
tal  faculties  are  thus  over-stimulated  and 
the  time  running  on  so  fast  that  one  hard¬ 
ly  knows  what  is  flowing  from  one’s  pen. 
One  is  in  despair  as  one  draws  toward  the 
close,  and  would  give  the  world  to  be  able 
to  begin  again.  But  the  printers  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  copy,  and  it  must  be  flung  to 
them  either  to  sink  or  swim.  Writing  or 
telegraphing  from  abroad,  one  does  not 
see  one’s  proofs.  When  I  was  more  of  a 
novice  I  used  to  spend  wretched  hours  be¬ 
tween  the  moment  the  hurried  article  was 
sent  off  and  that  of  its  return  in  print. 
What  gladness  was  felt  on  finding  it  had 
the  honors  of  a  screaming  header  of  leaded 
type,  and  of  flattering  comment  in  a  lead¬ 
ing  article  or  summary  of  news.  1  believe 
not  on  those  who  preach  that  if  the  in¬ 
ducement  of  making  millions  were  not 
held  out  to  human  beings,  the  woild  would 
be  suffered  to  lun  to  seed  !  The  sudden 
possession  of  all  the  money  in  the  Bank 
of  England  could  never  have  been  so  glad¬ 
dening  as  this  little  pat-on-the-head  after 
the  depression  attendant  on  the  race 
against  time  just  described. 

Shorthand  is  a  useful  accomplishment  to 
pressmen  and  pres^women,  and  an  indis¬ 
pensable  one  to  those  engaged  in  secre¬ 
tary’s  work.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  its 
day  in  the  other  departments  of  news¬ 
paper  work  is  declining.  The  custom 
must  be  abandoned  of  filling  columns  with 
dull  speeches,  in  which  the  speaker  talks 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  concealment  than 
of  clear,  frank  statement.  I  look  forward 
to  seeing  the  verbatim  report  only  kept  on 
in  the  columns  devoted  to  law  intelligence, 
and  then,  in  exceptionally  sensational 
cases.  The  dictated  articles  and  news¬ 
letters  are  also  likely  to  die  out,  they 
being  as  heavy  reading  as  most  pol.tical 
speeches.  I  can  always  tell  a  dictated 
article  by  its  wordiness  and  lax  manner. 
But  if  I  am  not  sure  that  young  girls  who 
think  of  seeking  for  press  work  should  de¬ 
vote  much  time  to  shorthand,  I  should  say 
to  them  all,  learn  type- writing.  There  is 
no  better  friend  to  the  journalist  and  the 
eye- worn  printer  than  the  type- writer, 
which  is  invaluable  to  those  who  have  few 
opportunities  to  correct  their  proofs. 
More  type-writers  and  fewer  pianos  !  The 
noise  at  first  is  distressing,  but  one  gets 
used  to  it.  Besides,  working  in  noisy 


places  is  so  often  the  lot  of  the  journalist, 
that  he  or  she  must  learn  to  be  deaf  to  all 
that  is  not  good  to  hear. 

I  have  been  asked  by  a  mother  from 
whom  I  had  a  letter  “  What  is  the  best 
preparation  for  a  girl  wishing  to  make  a 
figure  as  a  journalist  ?”  Pulling  down 
her  conceit  first  of  all.  It  is  presumptu¬ 
ous  in  any  novice  to  expect  to  make  a  fig¬ 
ure  at  anything.  Presently  I  hope  to  say 
something  about  the  moral  requirements 
of  the  profession,  meanwhile  I  will  glance 
at  the  educational  ones.  It  is  essential 
that  habits  of  close  observation  and  of 
punctuality  in  fulfilling  engagements  be 
formed.  If  the  journalist  has  often  to 
keep  irregular  hours  he  must  take  care  not 
to  oblige  others  to  keep  them,  and  above 
all  to  be  in  time  for  the  printers.  An  ap¬ 
petite  for  books  is  also  to  be  cultivated, 
i  have  heard  it  said  :  “  But  life  is  not 
long  enough  for  book-reading.”  It  can 
never  be  too  short  for  converse  with  those 
silent  fi lends.  The  wider  my  range  of 
life,  the  more  pleasure  and  profit  I  take  in 
books.  They  soothe,  support  and  foster 
reflection,  without  which  perception  would 
be  barren.  Books  deepen  one’s  nature  by 
strengthening  the  subjective  part  which  is 
the  mother  of  imagination  and  of  emotion. 
There  is  no  communicative  power  in  a 
purely  objective  writer.  Recollect  that 
there  were  few  great  writers  who  were  not 
in  youth  omnivorous  readers.  All  the 
feminine  classic  writers  certainly  were, 
from  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  George  Eliot. 

Gambetta,  who  was  favorable  to  equal 
rights,  was  chatting  with  me  one  evening 
on  this  subject,  lie  spoke  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  as  being  in  the  way  of  the 
movement  to  allow  women  to  evolve  in 
freedom,  forgetting  that  in  Protestant 
Germany  they  are  relegated  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  household  drudges.  His  mother, 
he  said,  was  a  woman  of  a  really  great 
mind  and  the  most  warm-hearted  person 
that  he  knew.  Her  sympathy  and  per¬ 
spicacity  divined  in  him  an  orator,  who 
was  too  good  for  the  business  of  a  country 
grocery,  to  which  his  father  condemned 
him.  He  then  spoke  of  feminine  wiiters, 
which  brought  him  to  Madame  de  Sevignd 
and  Madame  de  Stae'.  Gambetta  said  of 
the  former  : 

“  It  was  she,  in  her  ‘  Letters  ’  to  her  dangh. 
ter,  which  were  news-letters  for  the  amnse- 
nient  of  her  and  her  neighbors  in  Provence, 
who  was  the  creator  of  the  journal.  Madam* 
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de  Stael  ought  to  have  been  a  journalist,  for 
she  al'vays  wrote  best  when  moved  by  some 
public  event  to  take  np  her  pen.  She  was  al¬ 
ways  receiving  in  dew  what  she  gave  back  in 
rain,  unless  when  in  exile,  when  her  genius 
flagged  and  she  produced  two  dull  rhetorical 
books,  ‘Corinne  ’  and  ‘Delphine.’  Whatever 
she  left  about  the  French  Revolution,  of  which 
she  was  a  witness,  is  immortal.” 

“  Madame  de  Sevigne  was  an  orphan  and  an 
only  child,  and  received  a  classical  education 
from  her  uncle,  the  Abbe  de  Coulanges.  She 
read  for  amusement  Virgil  in  Latin,  Cervantes 
in  Spanish,  and  Tasso  and  Dante  in  Italian. 
Did  you  ever  know  of  a  distinguished  woman 
who  was  not  studious  and  fond  of  reading  ?” 

The  great  school  for  the  journalist,  man 
or  woman,  is  life,  and  the  great  secret  of 
success  pegging  away.  Nothing  that  it 
concerns  tlie  world  to  know  of  should  be 
rejected  as  common  or  unclean.  The  phi¬ 
losophy  of  what  that  voice  said  in  the 
vision  of  Simon  Peter  has  been  overlooked. 
As  there  should  be  no  weed  for  the  bota¬ 
nist,  no  dirt  for  the  chemist,  so  there  should 
be  nothing  common  or  unclean  for  the 
journalist.  The  woman  journalist  should 
not  seek,  any  more  than  the  man,  to  be 
on  the  crests  of  high  waves,  but  to  be 
ready  for  them,  and,  when  caught  up  on 
them,  to  trust  to  their  lauding  her  on  high 
ground.  One  sex  is  just  as  well  adapted 
for  these  high  crests  as  the  other.  Every 
virtue  that  becomes  a  man  becomes  a 
woman  yet  mote.  Presence  of  mind  and 
courage  may  be  needful  qualities  in  the 
ups  and  downs  of  a  press  career.  The 
woman  who  writes  this  paper  had  to  serve 
her  apprenticeship  in  one  of  the  most 
furious  war  storms  of  modern  lirues.  Bat¬ 
tles,  barricades,  bombardments  were  so 
familiar  as  to  cease  to  frighten.  The 
noise  of  cannonading  lulled  to  sleep  at 
night,  and  the  cessation  of  it  kept  awake. 
Her  lodgings  were  occasionally  on  the 
cold  flags  of  country  inns  ;  and,  as  for 
“  entertainment,”  there  could  be  no  regu¬ 
lar  meals,  and  often  no  meals  at  all. 
These  dangers  and  hardships  were  the 
best  possible  training  for  subsequent 
duties.  One  was  deconventionalized  and 
thrown  back  on  first  principles.  Having 
gone  through  such  a  school,  she  had  no 
difficulty  in  taking  her  life  in  her  hand 
and  walking  alone  from  one  end  of  Paris 
to  the  other  during  the  throes  of  the  Com¬ 
mune,  to  meet  her  husband  coming  from 
Versailles,  and  be  with  him  should  he  be 
arrested  as  a  spy.  The  instinct  of  fear 
grew  so  blunted  that  she  really  deserved 


no  credit  for  acting  bravely,  and  having 
her  wits  about  her  on  finding  herself  in 
anxious  emergencies. 

It  is  impossible  to  emphasize  too  strong¬ 
ly  the  practical  usefulness  of  cultivating 
the  moral  qualities — ethic  feeling  (which 
should  not  be  demonstrative)  and  moral 
sense  to  prolong  into  old  age  bodily  and 
mental  vigor.  The  address  and  knack 
which  lighten  labor  are  certainly  to  bo 
sought  after  ;  and  in  youth  the  rein  is  to 
be  given  to  the  passion  for  perfect  literary 
form.  But  moral  strength  is  the  life  of 
life.  A  great  soul  lifts  one  above  all  that 
is  mean  and  paltry,  and  carries  one  through 
crushing  difficulties,  uncrushed.  Talent 
without  soul  and  moral  power  is  the  organ 
without  bellows,  the  artificial  flower  as 
compared  to  the  natural  one.  Adapta¬ 
bility  is  an  ever  necessary  quality  for  the 
journalist.  The  best  way  to  acquire  it  is 
to  become  at  all  times  a  slave  to  duty, 
which  in  principle  is  immutable,  but  the 
aplicaiion  of  which  is  continually  varying. 
VV’^hen  one  arranges  for  one’s  inner  life  to 
pivot  between  the  present  moment  and 
eternity,  one  retains  the  practical  sen.«e 
without  which  this  world  would  not  be  a 
good  school,  and  one  ceases  to  worry 
about  to-rnorrow.  Nor  does  one  trouble 
one’s  self  about  the  toys  of  grown-up  chil¬ 
dren.  This  makes  concession  on  trifling 
points  so  easy,  and  helps  one  to  reserve 
one’s  powder  and  shot  for  the  slayittg  of 
giants.  Nothing  makes  social  relations 
smoother  than  this  amiable  pliancy  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  rock  of  principle.  If  it  de¬ 
velop  into  a  second  nature  and  have  the 
grace  of  whatsoever  is  natural,  it  opens 
the  gates  in  all  directions.  What  can  be 
of  more  use  to  the  journalist,  whose  studio 
ought  to  be  the  wide  world,  and  who  can¬ 
not  too  much  realize  that  the  larger  the 
r-ange  of  thought,  feeling,  and  vision,  the 
better  the  style. 

The  rewards  the  press  affords  to  clever 
women  who  accept  its  unyielding  hard 
conditions  are,  in  regard  to  salary,  hand¬ 
some.  The  enduring  ones  must  reap  the 
best  rewards,  unless  in  the  very  excep¬ 
tional  cases  of  those  who  can  at  the  out¬ 
set  burn  the  Thames.  And  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  retrograde  in  incendiary  ability, 
because  the  stern  pressure  has  not  been 
put  upon  them.  There  are  rewards,  and 
among  the  best,  that  cannot  be  appraised 
in  pounds,  shillings  ana  pence.  One  is 
often  thrown  among  interesting  people  if 
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one’s  manners  are  good,  and  one’s  life 
estimable.  One  has  near  views  of  the 
pomps  and  pageantries  of  the  great  world, 
of  the  celebrities  of  the  day  ;  and  one’s 
brain,  in  the  long  run,  becomes  a  bulky 
volume  in  the  history  of  one’s  times. 

A  press  life  need  not  disqualify  a  wom¬ 
an  for  home  life.  But  she  ought  to  have 
a  good  housekeeper,  and  will  have  to  send 
her  children  to  school.  The  most  busy 
press  woman  that  I  know,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Sullivan,  of  Chicago,  has  no  children. 
Mrs.  Fredeiika  Macdonald  eets  through  a 
good  deal  of  press  work,  though  not  in 
the  daily  paper  mill,  without  a  house* 
keeper,  and  has  a  charming  house  which 
is  enlivened  by  three  well-brought-up  and 
highly  educated  children.  The  woman 
journalist  who  is  in  the  thick  of  the  battle 
has  a  reward  of  indescribable  sweetness  in 
the  hours  of  rest  she  can  steal  from  woi  k. 
Her  companionship  with  her  husband, 
when  she  is  of  his  profession,  and  shares 
his  worries,  is  heavenly.  If  his  sorrows 
are  hers,  so  are  all  his  joys.  I  was  often 
frightened  at  my  own  happiness,  in  the 
short  spans  of  repose  and  quiet  compan¬ 
ionship  which  were  among  the  recom¬ 
penses  of  an  arduous  career.  A  day  in 
the  country  was  as  a  vista  opened  on  Para¬ 
dise.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  strain  which 
preceded  such  relaxation  I  am  induced  to 
put  myself  forward  for  a  few  moments. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  Shah’s  first  visit  to 
France,  I  was  commissioned,  he  being 
then  a  novelty  and  the  object  of  general 
curiosity  and  interest,  to  chronicle  the  fetes 
that  were  to  be  given  in  his  honor.  An 
Orleanist  Government  was  then  in  power. 


To  reconcile  the  people  of  Paris  to  the 
idea  of  royalty,  these  festivities  were  to 
be  of  surpassing  splendor,  and  to  wind  up 
with  a  garden-party  at  Versailles  and  a 
soiree  at  thowMinistry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
This  meant  a  heavy  day  for  the  press 
people  who  were  invited,  and  dressing, 
and  complicated  hair-dressing,  twice  for 
the  lady  correspondent.  There  was  not 
an  instant  for  writing  before  the  soiree, 
which  was  not  over  before  midnight. 
Fatigue,  utter  and  crushing,  then  over¬ 
took  me.  A  short  snatch  of  sleep  was 
obtained  in  the  carriage  going  home. 
But  it  was  not  enough.  Brain  and  body 
called  out  for  a  couple  of  hours’  slumber 
in  a  comfortable  bed.  It  was  arranged  to 
call  me  at  two  in  the  morning  ;  when  I 
was  able  to  start  up  fresh  and  fit.  The 
pen  ran  forward  on  the  paper  as  if  of 
itself.  Sentences  fell  from  it  in  the  right 
form.  Gleams  of  mirth  shot  through 
them.  A  messenger  was  to  come  at  six 
sharp  to  take  what  was  being  written  to 
the  post,  for  special  wires  were  then  in 
their  infancy.  By  that  hour  all  was  done, 
and  the  copy  in  an  envelope.  As  luck 
would  have  it  the  day  that  had  just 
dawned  was  Saturday,  which,  no  Sunday 
papers  coming  out  in  London,  was  a  holi¬ 
day  for  Paris  correspondents.  You  can 
imagine  the  exquisite  delight  felt  on  real¬ 
izing  that  the  harness  was  well  off  and 
would  remain  so  until  the  evening  of  the 
following  day.  May  the  workers  of  the 
world  never  be  deprived  of  their  seventh- 
day  rest  !  On  whatever  point  they  yield, 
let  them  stand  by  that. — Contemporary 
Review. 


CHURCH  AND  PRESS.* 

BY  J.  THACKRAY  BUNCB. 


In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  I  am  limited  to  one  aspect  of  it. 
Of  the  relation  of  the  Press  toward  the 
Church  in  its  widest  phase — that  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  proper  sense,  namely,  the  issue 
of  books  on  theology,  criticism,  or  ethics 
— I  have  nothing  to  say.  Nor  is  it  within 
my  province  to  make  any  reference  to  the 
religious  I’ress,  so  called — that  is,  to  the 


*  This  paper  was  read  at  the  Birmingham 
Church  Congress. 
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endless  number  and  infinite  variety  of 
magazines  and  weekly  journals  which  oc¬ 
cupy  themselves  with  Church  news  and 
the  discussion  of  ecclesiastical  questions. 
With  one  or  twd  exceptions  of  special 
quality,  one  conspicuously  so,  these  ate 
repellent  rather  than  attractive  to  the  lay 
mind  ;  for  if  a  layman  attempts  to  read 
them  he  finds  that  irreconcilable  views  are 
too  often  presented  in  a  manner  at  once  so 
unfair,  so  imperfect,  and  so  rancorous  as 
'  to  savor  much  more  of  the  spirit  and  the 
52 
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and  Brown,  and  that,  after  a  contest  of 
an  hour,  Brown  had  carried  off  the  dis¬ 
graceful  honors  and  the  iniquitous  prize  of 
the  day.  News  of  the  money  market  and 
the  Stock  Exchange,  again,  occupies  a 
great  space  in  the  daily  papers,  and  the 
prominence  given  to  it  is  held  not  infre¬ 
quently  to  b^e  harmful,  and  to  lead  to 
gambling.  But  here,  again,  does  no  cleri¬ 
cal  eye  ever  glance  over  the  prices  of 
the  market  ;  is  no  clerical  money  ever 
wheedled  out  of  the  cleiical  pocket  by  a 
tempting  prospectus  of  a  company  which 
offeis  profit  in  proportion  to  the  credulity 
of  its  victims  rather  than  to  the  soundness 
of  its  basis  ?  And  do  we  never  hear  of 
religious  people,  clergymen  included,  who 
suffer  in  purse  by  speculation  in  stocks 
and  shares,  and  who  lose  reputation  by 
the  disclosure  of  their  transactions  ?  Once 
more  :  the  newspapers  attract  readers 
quite  often  enough  by  full  reports  of  trials 
which  are  commonly  described  as  sensa¬ 
tional,  and  which  are  characterized  by 
features  that  do  not  constitute  edifying 
reading.  For  these  they  are  severely  con¬ 
demned  by  eminent  moralists  ;  yet,  may 
it  be  asked,  if  these  eminent  moralists  did 
not  themselves  read  with  interest  every 
prurient  detail,  how  could  they  know  that 
the  reports  deserved  such  unsparing  con¬ 
demnation  ?  I  am  not  offering  these  ob¬ 
servations  by  way  of  vindication,  for  a 
journalist  knows  his  own  business  quite  as 
well  as  do  those  who  desire  to  instruct 
him  in  it,  but  I  am  only  admitting  that  it 
is  not  only  the  discussion  of  serious  topics 
which  brings  large  circulations  to  news¬ 
papers,  and  I  am  venturing  to  hint  that 
there  is  nothing  of  human  interest,  be  it 
evil  or  be  it  good,  which  does  not  in  some 
way  or  other  appeal  to  all  cla«ses  of  our 
people  ;  to  the  cleric  as  well  as  to  the  lay¬ 
man  ;  to  the  educated  as  well  as  to  the 
Ignorant.  Therefore,  to  a  very  real  ex¬ 
tent,  the  newspaper,  in  all  its  varieties  of 
information  and  of  exposition,  is  a  great 
and  unbreakable  link  in  the  chain  which 
binds  together  the  Church  and  the  world. 

What,  then,  is,  and  what  should  be, 
the  relationship  between  the  Church  cor¬ 
porate,  and  particularly  the  clergy  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  Church,  and  the  powerful  in¬ 
dependent  organization  of  the  Press— that 
widely  diffused,  popular,  and  energetic 
company  of  lay  preachers,  who  can  de¬ 
liver  their  discourses,  on  all  conceivable 
topics,  six  days  in  every  week,  and  who, 


I  regret  to  say,  seem  now  increasingly  dis¬ 
posed  to  invade  also  the  day  hitherto  de¬ 
voted  to  religious  service  and  pulpit  ex¬ 
hortation  ?  That  the  relationship  is  not 
so  close  or  cordial  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  but 
too  manifest.  An  acute  observer  has  con¬ 
densed  it  for  me  into  an  epigrammatic  sen¬ 
tence  :  “  The  Church  and  the  Press  ha\e 
much  to  say  about  each  other  ;  but  they 
are  not  upon  speaking  terms.”  We  have 
not,  happily,  fallen  into  the  state  of  things 
which  prevails  in  France,  where  there  is 
bitter  hostility  between  Church  and  Press  ; 
where  Gambetta’s  famous  phrase,  “  Cleri¬ 
calism,  that  is  the  enemy,”  governs  the 
attitude  of  the  one,  and  where  the  spirit 
of  the  censorship  and  the  Index  inspires 
the  feeling  of  the  other.  The  British 
Press,  as  a  whole,  is  Christian,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  habitually  deals  with  sacred  sub¬ 
jects,  and  with  ail  topics  related  to  them, 
in  a  spirit  of  reverence,  and  extends  fair 
and  respectful  consideration  to  the  per¬ 
sons  and  the  office  of  those  to  whom  the 
defence  and  the  teaching  of  religion  are 
committed.  But  this  is  largely  an  exter¬ 
nal  attitude  ;  it  does  not  of  necessity  im¬ 
ply  either  an  understanding  based  upon 
intimate  mutual  knowledge,  or  a  co-opera¬ 
tion  prompted  by  a  sense  of  common  piin- 
ciples  or  interests.  There  is  between  the 
two  an  air  of  suspicion  and  stand-offish¬ 
ness.  The  clergy  seem  too  frequently  to 
feel  that  orthodoxy  may  be  a  little  tainted 
by  too  close  an  association  with  the  jour¬ 
nalists,  while  the  journalists  seem  to  im¬ 
agine  that  too  intimate  a  connection  with 
the  clergy  may  tend  to  limit,  at  least  in 
its  reputation,  their  own  freedom  and  in¬ 
dependence.  I  do  not  mean  that  this 
separation  is  marked  in  mere  ordinary 
matters.  The  secular  journals  willingly 
publish  Church  news  ;  they  generously 
afford  space  for  clerical  appeals  for  char¬ 
itable  and  ecclesiastical  purposes ;  they 
give  the  clergy  full  access  to  their  columns 
for  vindication  and  explanation,  and  they 
are  usually,  I  think  I  may  say  always,  pre¬ 
pared  heartily  to  co-operate  with  the 
clergy  in  the  promotion  of  social  and  other 
movements  in  which  the  community  gen¬ 
erally  is  interested.  These  relations — 
-mechanical  relations  they  may  be  called — 
are  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  It  is  when 
we  go  deeper,  and  get  beneath  the  surface, 
that  the  real  and  serious  cleavage  becomes 
apparent.  On  a  great  number  of  subjects, 
some  interesting,  some  important,  some 
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vital,  there  is  not  merely  difference  but 
conflict  between  the  clergy  and  a  great  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  daily  Press.  You  see  it  in  the 
range  of  questions  which  affects  politics, 
especially  when  these  touch  upon  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Church  with  the  State  in  its 
widest  sense  ;  or,  as  regards  education  for 
example,  where  politics  affect  the  State  in 
its  communal  divisions.  You  see  it,  again, 
in  the  treatment  of  theological  subjects  in 
the  columns  of  the  daily  journals.  No 
doubt,  in  both  respects  the  Press  has  done 
much  to  influence  the  Church.  To  put 
this  broadly,  it  has  tempered  the  Church 
in  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  educational 
conflicts  ;  it  has  helped  toward  stimulat¬ 
ing  criticism,  liberalizing  theology,  and 
moderating  sacerdotalism.  In  these  mat¬ 
ters,  I  venture  to  think,  while  the  Press 
has  conferred  benefit  upon  the  clergy,  it 
has  rendered  incalculable  service  in  enlarg¬ 
ing  and  defending  the  freedom  of  the 
laity.  But  the  tone  of  the  Press,  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  subjects  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred,  is  too  often  distasteful  to  the 
clergy.  It  indicates  the  conscious  as¬ 
sumption  of  an  external  position  ;  it  is 
marred  by  a  jarring  note.  Sometimes  it 
reflects  the  indifference  of  Gallio  ;  some¬ 
times  it  is  marked  by  the  lofty  coldness 
and  the  intellectual  disdain  of  Agrippa. 
No  wonder,  perhaps,  that  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  tone  thus  indicated  reacts  un¬ 
favorably  upon  the  relations  of  the  Church 
and  the  Press  ;  that  it  provokes  resent¬ 
ment,  inspires  distrust,  and  tends  to  drive 
the  clergy  still  more  resolutely  back  upon 
that  spirit  of  professionalism  which  deep¬ 
ens  separation  too  often  into  overt  hostil¬ 
ity.  Clergymen,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
apt  to  say  unwise  things  about  the  Press, 
to  do  unwise  things  in  the  assertion  of 
their  own  position,  and  to  regard  as  direct 
acts  of  enmity  the  frank  and  not  unfre- 
qrrently  the  crude  discussion  of  Church 
principles,  and  of  topics  which  immediate¬ 
ly  affect  Church  interests  ;  especially  those 
of  an  external  character,  such  as  questions 
of  discipline,  of  disestablishment,  of  legis¬ 
lation,  and  generally  of  the  relations  of 
the  Church  with  the  State.  Such  topics, 
when  they  arise,  and  they  do  so  in  our 
day  with  increasing  frequency,  are  natu¬ 
rally  attractive  to  the  journalists.  They 
interest  great  classes  of  readers,  they  in¬ 
terpenetrate  and  sometimes  dominate 
national  politics,  and  they  constantly 
affect  the  current  of  local  opinion.  In 


the  treatment  of  them  the  journalist  is 
limited  by  certain  conditions  inseparable 
from  his  calling.  It  is  required  of  him 
that  he  should  speak  with  decision  and 
with  promptitude.  What  he  has  to  say 
must  be  expressed  with  vigor  and  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  may  be  described 
as  picturesqueness.  There  usually  must 
be  no  mistake  as  to  the  side  which  he 
takes.  If  he  is  to  hold  his  ground,  his 
judgments  must  be  delivered  as  if  they 
proceeded  from  a  court  of  flnal  appeal. 
Mr.  Trollope’s  sketch  of  the  performances 
of  Tom  Towers  in  the  columns  of  the 
Jupiter  indicates  even  now  the  journalist’s 
attitude  and  method  ;  still,  as  did  this 
exemplar,  he  fastens  with  avidity  upon 
the  personal  aspects  of  a  controversy,  puls 
his  facts  into  strong  relief,  substitutes  con¬ 
clusions  for  arguments,  and  gives  decisions 
which  his  readers  commonly  acce  pt  as  law. 
It  is  unfortunate,  but  one  cannot  readily 
see  how  it  is  to  be  helped.  Generally 
speaking,  the  journalist  has  neither  time 
nor  disposition  to  study  ecclesiastical  ques¬ 
tions  deeply,  so  as  to  recognize  their  es¬ 
sential  seriousness,  or,  while  forcibly  put¬ 
ting  his  own  view,  to  discern  that  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  other  side.  It 
should,  I  think,  be  the  aim  of  the  clergy 
to  set  him  right  in  such  cases,  by  temper¬ 
ately  showing  where  he  has  gone  wrong, 
by  noting  his  omissions,  and  by  suggest¬ 
ing  corrective  views.  The  true  journalist 
would  always  welcome  such  friendly  in- 
tervention.  Excepting  on  questions  pure¬ 
ly  of  a  doctrinal  character,  which  cannot 
be  profitably  dealt  with  by  ordinary  jour¬ 
nals,  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers  are, 
as  a  rule,  freely  open  to  letters  of  correc¬ 
tion,  or  of  remonstrance,  or  of  advocacy, 
no  matter  how  directly  these  may  contro¬ 
vert  the  editorial  view,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
best  characteristics  of  the  English  Press 
that  it  can  bear  courteous  contradiction, 
and  is  always  willing  to  let  its  readers  hear 
both  sides. 

There  are,  doubtless,  exceptions — promi¬ 
nent  and  numerous — to  the  type  of  jour¬ 
nalist  I  have  broadly  sketched.  There 
are  conductors  of  daily  journals  who, 
themselves  Chiistian  men,  and  often 
Churchmen,  have  studied  Church  ques¬ 
tions  in  all  their  aspects,  who,  from  knowl¬ 
edge  and  thought,  are  entitled  to  be  heard 
upon  them,  who  treat  them  with  rever¬ 
ence  or  at  least  with  respect  ;  who  desire, 
above  all  things,  to  be  accurate  and  to  be 
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just,  and  who  never  permit  their  columns 
to  be  used  to  bring  religion  or  religious 
topics  into  ridicule  or  contempt.  As  the 
profession  of  journalism  rises  in  its  per¬ 
sonal  and  in  its  intellectual  standard,  and 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  in  the  more 
influential  daily  journals  it  is  rising,  jour¬ 
nalists  of  this  type  will  exercise  a  still 
wider  influence,  and  will  become  more 
numerous.  Then  the  Church  will  have  no 
reason  to  complain  at  least  of  the  tone  of 
the  Press,  or  of  the  knowledge  with  which 
Church  questions  are  treated,  or  of  the 
spirit  which  animates  those  who  deal  with 
them.  Such  a  development  may  not  be 
acceptable  to  those  Churchmen  who  at¬ 
tach  special  iniportance  to  high  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  claims,  either  in  Church  or  State,  nor 
may  it  be  agreeable  to  those  who  substi¬ 
tute  emotional  and  demonstrative  religious 
exercises  for  the  quiet  performance  of 
duty,  adherence  to  distinctive  Church 
principle  and  practice,  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  definite  theological  doctrine. 
But  it  will,  I  believe,  tend  to  the  gain  of 
the  Church  at  large,  and  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  who  “  hold  the  faith  in  unity  of 
spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  right¬ 
eousness  of  life.” 

I  desired  to  say  something,  however 
briefly,  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
Press  may  help  the  Church  in  its  work, 
even  though  the  relations  of  the  two  may 


not  be  so  cordial,  or  confidential,  or  inti¬ 
mate,  or,  may  I  add,  founded  upon  such 
an  intelligent  basis  as  could  be  wished. 
But  the  restriction  of  time  permits  me 
only  to  refer  to  the  fringe  of  this  part  of 
the  subject.  Broadly,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Press  can  render  great  service  to  the 
Church,  and  can  cordially  co-operate  with 
the  clergy  in  all  matters  which  concern  the 
religious,  moral,  and  social  improvement 
of  the  population  in  town  and  country  ; 
in  the  promotion  of  education  ;  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  physical  health  and  material 
progress  ;  in  the  adjustment,  if  not  the 
solution,  of  economic  and  personal  ques¬ 
tions  arising  oirt  of  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor  ;  and  in  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  a  higher,  purer,  and 
healthier  tone  of  communal  life,  teaching 
men  their  duty  toward  each  other,  im¬ 
pressing  upon  them  the  great  lesson  that, 
whether  they  appreciate  it  clearly  or  not, 
they  are  all  members  of  one  body,  and 
showing  them  that  the  great  outcome  of 
Christian  polity  and  Christian  life  in  the 
world  is  expressed  in  that  emphatic  for¬ 
mula  of  true  Christian  Socialism  :  ‘‘  One 
for  all  ;  all  for  one.”  Here,  then,  de¬ 
spite  all  influences  tending  to  separation, 
despite  misconception  and  hostility,  is 
work  in  which  the  Church  and  the  Press 
may  go  hand  in  hand,  usefully  and  nobly 
together. — National  Review. 
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Zoology. 

They  say  that  love  for  humanity  is  the 
highest  of  all  virtues.  I  admire  this  love 
for  humanity,  and  am  convinced  that  it  is 
possessed  by  only  the  noblest  minds. 
Mine  is  too  small — my  thoughts  fly  too 
near  the  earth  ever  to  reach  so  far. 

And  I  am  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that  the  longer  I  live,  the  farther  I  depart 
from  this  high  ideal.  I  should  not  be 
speaking  the  truth  if  I  said  that  I  love 
humanity.  But  I  love  animals — oppressed, 
despised  animals — and  it  does  not  disturb 
me  in  the  least  to  be  laughed  at  when  I 
say  that  I  feel  much  happier  with  them 
than  with  the  majority  of  people  I  come 
across. 


When  one  has  spoken  with  a  human 
being  for  half  an  hour,  one  has,  as  a  rule, 
had  quite  enough  of  him — isn’t  that  true  f 
I,  at  least,  then  usually  feel  a  desire  to 
slip  away,  and  am  always  astonished  that 
he  with  whom  I  am  speaking  has  not  tried 
to  escape  long  before.  But  1  am  never 
weary  in  the  society  of  a  friendly  dog, 
even  if  I  do  not  know  him,  or  he  me.  Of¬ 
ten  when  I  meet  a  dog  walking  along 
musing  on  his  way,  I  stop  and  ask  him 
where  he  is  going,  and  have  a  little  chat 
with  him  ;  and  even  if  no  further  con¬ 
versation  takes  place,  it  does  me  good  to 
look  at  him  and  try  and  enter  into  the 
thoughts  which  are  working  in  his  mind.  , 
Dogs  hare  the  immense  advantage  over 
men  that  they  cannot  dissimulate  ;  and 
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Talleyrand’s  paradox,  that  speech  has  been 
given  us  in  order  to  conceal  our  thoughts, 
cannot  at  all  be  applied  to  dogs. 

1  can  sit  half  the  day  in  a  held  watch¬ 
ing  the  grazing  cattle  ;  and  to  observe  the 
physiognomy  of  a  little  donkey  is  one  of 
the  keenest  pleasures  ever  enjoyed  by  a 
sychologist.  It  is  especially  when  don- 
eys  are  free  that  they  i  re  most  interest¬ 
ing,  and  a  tied-up  donkey  is  not  nearly  so 
communicative  and  natural  as  when  she  is 
loose  and  at  liberty — and  that,  after  all,  is 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at. 

At  Ischia  I  lived  for  a  long  time  almost 
exclusively  with  a  donkey.  It  was  Fate 
which  brought  us  together.  I  lived  in  a 
little  boat-house  quite  down  on  the  shore, 
and  the  donkey  lived  alongside  me.  1 
had  quite  lost  the  habit  of  sleep  up  there 
in  the  stifling  rooms  of  the  hotel,  and  had 
gladly  accepted  my  friend  Antonio’s  invi¬ 
tation  to  sleep  down  at  the  Marina  in  his 
cool  boat-house  while  he  was  away  for  a 
fishing  trip  in  the  Bay  of  Terracina.  I 
fared  exceedingly  well  in  there  among  the 
ots  and  fishing-nets,  and,  astride  on  the 
eel  of  an  old  upturned  boat,  I  wrote  long 
love-letters  to  the  sea.  When  evening 
came  and  it  began  to  grow  dusk  in  the 
boat-house,  I  went  to  bed  in  my  ham¬ 
mock,  with  a  sail  for  a  covering  and  the 
memory  of  a  happy  day  for  a  pillow,  fall¬ 
ing  asleep  with  the  waves  and  waking  with 
the  day.  Each  morning  came  my  neigh¬ 
bor  the  old  donkey,  and  stuck  in  her  sol¬ 
emn  head  through  the  open  door,  looking 
steadfastly  at  me.  I  always  wondered 
why  she  stood  there  so  still  and  only  stared 
at  roe,  and  1  could  not  hit  upon  any  other 
explanation  than  that  she  thought  1  was 
beautiful  to  look  upon.  I  lay  there  half 
awake  staring  at  her.  1  thought  she  too 
was  beautiful  :  she  looked  like  an  old  fam¬ 
ily  portrait  as  she  stood  there  with  her 
gray  head  framed  by  the  doorway,  against 
the  blue  background  of  a  summer’s  morn¬ 
ing.  Out  there  it  grew  lighter  and  lighter, 
and  the  sea’s  clear  surface  began  to  glit¬ 
ter.  Then  came  a  ray  of  sunlight  right 
into  my  eyes,  and  I  jumped  up  and  greet¬ 
ed  the  gulf.  For  me  there  was  nothing 
whatever  to  do  all  day,  but  the  poor  don¬ 
key  had  to  work  the  whole  forenoon  up  in 
Casamicciola.  There  grew  up,  however, 
such  a  sympathy  between  us  that  I  found 
a  substitute  for  her,  and  then  we  wandered 
carelessly  about  all  day  long,  like  true 
vagabonds,  wherever  the  road  led  us. 
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Sometimes  it  was  I  who  went  first,  with 
the  donkey  trotting  tranquilly  at  rny  heels  ; 
sometimes  it  was  she  who  had  got  a  fixed 
idea  of  her  own,  and  then  I  naturally  fol¬ 
lowed  her.  I  studied  the  whole  time  with 
great  attention  the  interesting  individuality 
I  had  so  unexpectedly  come  across,  it 
being  a  long  time  since  I  had  felt  so  cheer¬ 
ful  in  any  one’s  company.  I  could  say 
much  more  about  all  this  ;  but  as  these 
psychological  researches  may  be  far  too 
serious  for  most  of  my  readers,  I  believe 
I  had  better  stop  here. 

And  the  birds — who  can  ever  tire  in 
their  company  ?  Hour  after  hour  I  can 
sit  on  a  mossy  tuft  and  listen  to  what  a 
dear  little  bird  has  to  say — I,  who  can 
never  keep  my  thoughts  together  when 
some  one  is  making  a  speech.  But  have 
you  observed  how  beautiful  a  little  bird  is 
to  watch  when  he  sings  his  song  ;  how 
now  and  again  he  bends  his  graceful  little 
head  to  listen  for  some  one  to  answer  far 
away  in  the  forest  ?  In  the  late  summer, 
when  the  bird-mamma  has  to  teaeh  her 
children  to  talk,  have  yon  watched  these 
lessons,  when  the  mamma  from  her  swing¬ 
ing-chair  lectures  about  something  or 
other,  and  the  summer-old  little  ones 
stammer  after  her  with  their  clear  child- 
voices  ?  .  .  . 

And  when  the  birds  are  silent,  I  only 
need  to  look  down  among  the  grass  and 
muss  to  light  on  other  acquaintances  to 
keep  me  company.  Over  waving  grass 
and  corn  flies  a  dragon-fly  on  wings  of 
sun-glitter  and  fairy  web,  and  deep  down 
in  the  path  which  winds  between  the 
mighty  grass-stems  a  little  ant  struggles 
with  a  dry  fii -needle  on  her  back.  Hough 
is  the  way  ;  now  it  goes  up,  and  now  it 
goes  down  ;  novs'  she  pushes  the  heavy 
load  like  a  sledge,  now  she  carries  it  upon 
her  slender  shoulders.  She  climbs  with 
it  up  the  hillocks,  so  that  it  strains  her 
tiny  legs  ;  she  slides  down  the  steep  rocks 
with  her  burden  in  her  arms  ;  but  she 
never  gives  up.  Onward  it  goes,  for  the 
ant  is  in  a  hurry  to  be  at  home.  Soon 
the  dew  will  fall,  and  then  it  is  unsafe  to 
be  out  in  the  trackless  forest,  and  best  to 
be  at  home  in  peace  after  the  day’s  work 
is  ended.  Now  the  road  begins  to  be 
sloping  and  hilly,  and  soon  a  mighty 
mountain  rises  up  in  front  of  her.  What 
the  mountain  is  called  the  ant  knows  well 
enough.  I  know  nothing,  and  to  me  it 
seems  to  look  like  an  ordinary  good-sized 
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pebble.  The  ant  stops  short  and  thinks 
a  moment,  and  then  gives  with  her  an¬ 
tenna)  a  signal  which  I  am  too  stupid  to 
understand,  but  which  others  at  once  at¬ 
tend  to  ;  and  from  behind  a  dry  leaf  two 
other  ants  approach  as  a  reinforcement.  1 
see  hoK  they  stand  quite  still  and  listen  : 
an  ant- patrol  marches  by  a  little  way  off, 
and  immediately  a  couple  of  ants  stait  off 
to  their  assistance.  Then  they  all  take 
hold  at  once,  and  like  sailors  they  haul  up 
the  log  with  a  slow  pull.  I  understand  it 
is  to  repair  the  havoc  of  an  earthquake 
that  the  piece  of  timber  is  to  be  used. 
IIuw  many  stiuggling  lives  have  perhaps 
been  crushed  under  the  ruins  of  the  fallen 
houses,  and  what  evil  power  can  have  de¬ 
stroyed  what  so  much  patient  labor  built 
up  ?  I  dare  not  ask,  for  who  knows  if  it 
were  not  a  passing  man  who  amused  him¬ 
self  by  knocking  down  the  ant-hill  with 
his  stick  ? 

And  all  the  other  tiny  creeping  crea¬ 
tures  whose  names  I  do  not  know,  but 
into  whose  small  world  I  look  with  joy. 


they  also  are  fellow-citizens  in  creation’s 
great  society,  and  perhaps  fulfil  their  citi¬ 
zen  duties  far  better  than  I  fulfil  mine  ! 

When  thus  lying  down  and  staring  into 
the  grass,  one  becomes,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  so  very  small  one’s  self. 

And  at  last  it  seems  as  if  I  were  nothing 
but  an  ant  myself,  struggling  on  with  my 
heavy  load  through  the  trackless  forest. 
Now  it  goes  up  hill,  and  now  it  goes 
down  ;  but  the  question  is,  not  to  give 
up.  And  if  there  happens  to  be  some 
one  to  give  a  little  help  now  and  then,  all 
goes  well  enough. 

All  of  a  sudden  comes  Fate,  and  knocks 
down  all  that  has  been  built  up  with  so 
hard  a  labor. 

The  ant  struggles  on  with  her  heavy 
load  deep  in  the  trackless  forest.  The 
way  is  long,  and  there  is  still  some  time 
before  the  da^’s  work  is  finished  and  the 
dew  falls. 

But  high  overhead  flies  the  dream  on 
wings  of  sun-glitter  and  fairy  web. — 
Blackwood' s  Magazine. 


JANUARY  DAYS  IN  CEYLON, 


I. 

Colombo. 

Through  the  brilliant  moonlight  of  a 
tropical  night  the  little  steamer  Aska, 
la  ten  with  cows,  Tamil  coolies,  and  a  few 
European  passengers,  ploughs  her  way 
across  the  stormy  Gulf  of  Manaar  to  Cey¬ 
lon,  that  fairest  “  Pearl  of  the  East,”  set 
in  a  sapphire  ring  of  Indian  seas.  Five 
miles  of  shallow  but  turbulent  water, 
through  which  a  steam  launch  dives  and 
plunges,  lie  between  Tuticorin  and  the 
vessel  which  waits  beyond  the  bar.  At 
length  the  drenched  and  dripping  cabin 
passengers  are  hoisted  up  the  lurching 
gangway,  while  the  frightened  but  pugna¬ 
cious  coolies  tumble  in  pell-mell  through 
an  open  hatchway,  their  shrieks  and  quar¬ 
rels  only  quelled  by  the  liberal  application 
of  a  stout  slick  to  their  bare  brown  shoul¬ 
ders  by  a  muscular  native  steward.  Some 
of  the  combatants  tumble  into  the  foam¬ 
ing  water,  and  being  forcibly  prevented 
from  going  on  board  swim  back  discon¬ 
solately  to  the  launch  as  it  gets  up  steam 
for  the  return  jou  ney.  Babies  scream 


and  kick,  women  and  girls  weep  bitterly, 
as  they  waft  frantic  farewells  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  shore,  and  a  cow  breaks  loose  from 
her  moorings  and  plunges  madly  round  the 
decks,  pursued  by  a  score  of  brown  fig¬ 
ures  with  wild  war-whoops  and  waving 
arms.  When  comparative  peace  is  re¬ 
stored  we  settle  down  amid  bag  and  bag¬ 
gage  on  the  upper  deck  for  a  twenty- 
hours’  passage,  which  seems  an  intermin¬ 
able  nightmare  of  horrors.  The  fearful 
tossing  of  the  top-heavy  boat  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  monsoon,  the  appalling  groans  of  the 
crowded  coolies,  and  the  dismal  lowing  of 
the  cattle,  together  with  the  discomfort 
caused  by  the  miserable  appointments  of 
the  steamer,  combine  to  render  the  little 
voyage  a  pandemonium  of  manifold  tor¬ 
ture.  My  own  lot  is  mitigated  by  the 
loan  of  a  deck  chair  and  a  pillow  from  a 
kindly  young  officer  of  the  ship  ;  but  my 
less  favored  companions  are  reduced  te 
the  bare  boards  of  the  deck  as  their  only 
couch  through  the  long  hours  of  misery 
which  intervene  from  port  to  port. 

At  length  hope  revives,  and  life  again 
seems  worth  living,  as  the  purple  moun¬ 
tains  of  Ceylon  loom  on  the  horizon  and 
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the  lofty  cone  of  Adam’s  Peak  soars  into 
the  dCep-blue  sky.  The  wind,  which 
travels  a  hundred  miles  in  a  breath,  fans 
us  with  the  fragrance  of  tropical  flowers 
and  the  pungent  aroma  of  mace  and  cin¬ 
namon,  for  the  “  spicy  breezes”  of  Cey¬ 
lon  are  no  poetical  myth,  but  a  well- 
authenticated  fact.  Forests  of  cocoa-nut 
palms  fringe  the  coast  with  feathery  crowns 
bending  beneath  a  golden  weight  of  clus¬ 
tering  fruit,  the  great  green  fronds  sweep¬ 
ing  down  in  graceful  curves  to  the  \iolet 
rim  of  the  sunlit  sea.  The  Aska  anchors 
within  the  noble  breakwater  of  Colombo, 
where  the  bent  spars  of  outrigger  canoes 
flit  about  among  huge  steamers,  and  crowds 
of  catamarans,  the  native  boats,  made  of 
hollowed  tree-trunks,  surround  us,  paddled 
by  brown  flgures  who  gesticulate  wildly  in 
order  to  attract  our  attention.  Resisting 
their  entreaties  we  select  a  flat  boat  w'ith 
an  awning,  and  two  sturdy  Cingalese  row 
ns  to  the  shore  of  this  earthly  paradise, 
invested  with  a  double  charm  by  contrast 
with  the  purgatory  which  has  preceded  it. 
Past  the  red  houses  and  towers  of  tree- 
shaded  streets  lined  with  glittering  bazaars, 
and  thronged  with  gayly-clad  crowds,  we 
drive  along  Gallo  Face,  that  loveliest  of 
sea  promenades,  with  the  huge  rollers  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  breaking  into  foam  at  our 
feet.  Our  powers  of  enjoyment  are  for 
the  moment  in  abeyance,  and  even  the 
flaming  sunset,  which  transmutes  sea  and 
sky  into  radiant  plains  of  molten  gold, 
wins  but  a  listless  admiration,  for  the  lux- 
nrions  repose  of  the  palm  shaded  hotel  at 
the  edge  of  the  waves  is  the  modest  goal 
of  our  present  ambition. 

Colombo  is  the  marine  junction  of  the 
world,  and  the  different  lines  converging 
here  as  in  a  focus  render  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  Ceylon  a  cosmopolitan  rather 
than  a  Cingalese  city.  The  busy  streets 
glow  with  dazzling  color  and  frame  per¬ 
petually  changing  pictures  of  that  brilliant 
Oriental  life  which  to  those  unfamiliar  with 
it  appears  a  dream  of  Arabian  Nights 
rather  than  a  tangible  reality  of  ordinary 
experience.  The  various  races  which 
ji)8tle  each  other  in  street  and  bazaar  par¬ 
take  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  which 
belongs  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  whole 
island,  though  more  especially  to  Colom¬ 
bo.  Effeminate-looking  Cingalese  with 
glossy  braids  of  black  hair  fastened  by 
huge  tortoise-shell  combs,  wander  about 


in  smart  jackets  and  striped  skirts  of  na¬ 
tive  cloth.  The  dress  of  the  women  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  men, 
though  sometimes  varied  by  a  low  white 
muslin  bodice  and  a  string  of  coral,  re¬ 
placed  in  the  higher  classes  by  sparkling 
circlets  of  rubies  or  sapphires  on  dusky 
necks  and  arms.  Moormen,  descended 
from  ancient  Arab  traders  who  migrated 
hither  from  Red  Sea  ports,  and  distin¬ 
guishable  by  their  voluminous  red  or  white 
rubes  and  tall  hats  glittering  with  tinsel, 
smoke  their  narghilehs  in  dim  arcades 
fliled  with  gorgeous  silks  and  delicate  em¬ 
broideries.  Malays  with  flat  Mongolian 
features  and  dull-blue  garb  drive  a  brisk 
trade  in  the  artistically  woven  cloth  and 
cotton  of  their  native  peninsula.  Stolid 
Rombay  merchants  and  keen-faced  Jews 
with  long  black  ringlets  preside  over  stores 
of  shining  gems  ;  for  this  favored  island, 
together  with  the  pearl  fisheries  of  the 
western  coast,  possesses  the  further  treas¬ 
ure  of  inexhaustible  sapphire-mines,  and 
the  minor  wealth  of  tourmalines,  moon¬ 
stones,  and  garnets.  The  rubies  and 
emeralds  of  Burma  and  Siam,  which  ap¬ 
pear  plentiful  as  the  native  jewels,  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  exchange  for  the  splendid  sap¬ 
phires,  and  the  rare  specimens  of  alex¬ 
andrite  and  jacinth  obtained  from  the 
quarries  of  Ratnapura,  famous  for  unique 
crystallizations  which  rank  amid  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  Nature.  The  most  valuable 
sapphires  are  of  a  deep  \elvety  blue,  un¬ 
changed  by  artificial  light,  but  the  scale 
of  color  runs  from  palest  azure  to  darkest  in¬ 
digo.  Sapphires  of  faint  pink  hue  are  high¬ 
ly  prized,  and  the  green  sapphire  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  well-deserved  popularity,  but 
gems  of  white  and  yellow  lustre  are  com¬ 
paratively  worthless.  The  semi-transpar¬ 
ent  asterias,  or  star  sapphire,  of  blue-gray 
tint,  shows  a  five-pointed  star  radiating  in 
fine  white  veins  from  the  centre  of  the 
stone.  The  abundant  tourmalines  glow 
with  rich  hu*  s  of  straw  color,  amber,  and 
brown,  vaiied  occasionally  by  a  brilliant 
green,  gems  of  this  color  being  locally 
designated  as  “  green  diamonds but 
the  rare  alexandrite,  pale  green  by  day 
and  changing  to  lustrous  crimson  under 
artificial  light,  is  the  most  exquisite  of 
Cingalese  jewels.  Sparkling  cinnamon 
stones,  their  ruddy  brown  shot  with 
orange,  are  also  local  specialties  ;  and  the 
delicate  moonstone,  so  called  from  the 
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azure  crescent  which  shimmers  through  the 
opalescent  pallor  of  every  perfect  speci¬ 
men,  is  indigenous  to  the  island. 

With  dithculty  we  tear  ourselves  away 
from  the  mjsterious  fascination  of  the 
sparkling  jewels,  possessing  that  magnetic 
attraction  fur  the  feminine  mind  which 
Goethe  realized  when  he  placed  them  in 
the  hand  of  Mephistopheles  as  an  irresisti¬ 
ble  temptation.  Coolies  who  only  add  a 
supplenuntary  red  handkerchief  to  the 
brown  suit  with  which  Nature  provides 
them,  draw  the  rickshaws  which  seem  the 
favorite  vehicles  of  Cej  lon,  and  white  bul¬ 
locks  trot  past  harnessed  to  scarlet  carts 
laden  with  brightly-clad  natives.  English 
soldiers  in  white  uniform  and  sun  helmet 
ride  prancing  chargers  on  the  green 
“  Maidan”  before  the  barracks,  and  fash¬ 
ionable  carriages  drive  up  and  down  Galle 
Face,  filled  with  elegantly-dressed  Euro¬ 
peans  and  the  more  gaudily-attired  burgh¬ 
ers  who  belong  to  the  Dutch  and  Portu¬ 
guese  stock,  which  by  Cingalese  intermar¬ 
riage  became  incorporated  with  the  original 
population. 

A  few  expeditions  in  rickshaw  and  bul¬ 
lock  bandy  suffice  for  the  exploration  of 
Colombo,  which  owes  its  modern  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  crowded  shipping  ever  pass¬ 
ing  to  and  from  this  connecting  link  in  the 
intersecting  chains  of  international  com¬ 
merce.  The  bazaars  with  their  local 
curios  of  ebony  and  sandal-wood,  porcu¬ 
pine  quills  and  woven  grass,  surpass  those 
of  the  Indian  peninsula  in  variety  and 
beauty.  The  extensive  Pettah,  or  native 
town,  glows  with  kaleidoscopic  coloring, 
and  the  English  cathedral  in  a  shady  close 
adds  a  touch  of  home  association  to  the 
unfamiliar  aspect  of  the  shining  East. 
Compulsory  baptism  during  the  Portu¬ 
guese  occupation  added  many  so-called 
converts  to  the  Roman  Church,  but  most 
of  these  unwilling  Christians  reverted  in 
after  years  to  their  original  Buddhism, 
though  the  modern  Roman  mission  num- 
bers  many  faithful  adherents.  The  su¬ 
preme  charm  of  the  locality  consists  in  the 
tropical  verdure,  which  turns  every  rural 
lane  and  woodland  vista  into  a  bower  of 
floral  splendor.  An  artificial  lake  in  the 
midst  of  the  city  tempers  the  burning  rays 
of  the  equatorial  sun,  and  the  shadowy 
creeks  under  their  canopy  of  palms  are 
filled  with  floating  water-lilies,  pink,  white, 
and  blue.  The  aromatic  cinnamon  gar¬ 
dens  scent  the  air,  and  every  palra-thatched 


hut  buries  itself  in  a  tangle  of  choicest 
exotics  and  a  green  nest  of  tropical  ver¬ 
dure.  The  lazy  insouciance  of  the  people 
and  the  lavish  bounty  of  Nature  under 
equatorial  skies  contrast  sharply  with  the 
stern  environment  of  Northern  poverty  in 
a  rigorous  climate,  where  the  earth  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  hard  taskmaster  rather  than  a 
tender  mother. 

An  expedition  to  Mount  Lavinia  is  de 
rigueur  with  every  visitor  to  Colombo. 
Picturesque  bungalows  and  lovely  gardens 
lino  the  road  for  the  first  two  mites,  the 
deep  verandas  and  pilland  porticoes  man¬ 
tled  with  the  royal  purple  of  Bougainvillea 
and  the  vivid  coloring  of  unfamiliar  tropi¬ 
cal  creepers.  Stately  palms  rustle  over¬ 
head,  banana  and  india-rubber  flap  their 
broad  green  leaves  in  the  spice-laden 
breeze,  and  ripening  mangoes  glow  amid 
glossy  foliage.  The  }e!low  canes  of 
lire  giant  bamboo  gleam  amid  the  pale 
green  of  the  feathery  leaves.  Custard- 
apple  and  boquat,  rose-apple  and  pawpaw 
hang  over  every  flowery  hedge  and  tempt 
the  thirsty  traveller  to  pause  and  gather 
their  cool  and  juicy  fruits.  Here  and 
there  a  mighty  banyan  strikes  the  ground 
again  and  again  with  the  curious  trunks 
which  grow  downward  from  the  end  of 
every  bough,  and  in  their  turn  branch  out 
into  fresh  foliage  like  a  dozen  trees  in  one. 
Mahogany  and  trrlip  tree,  teak  and  touch- 
wood,  with  a  hundred  unknown  species, 
add  to  tha  variety  of  the  tropical  woods  ; 
and  as  ve  advance,  the  road  penetrates 
the  shadowy  depths  of  an  interminable 
forest  of  cocoanuts,  with  blue  glimpses  of 
the  sea  shining  through  their  pillared 
stems.  We  pass  bamboo- roofed  villages, 
their  open  stalls  filled  with  mounds  of 
pine-apples,  and  the  overhanging  eaves 
laden  with  huge  bunches  of  yellow  bananas. 
Gayly-clad  girls  tie  up  this  most  plentiful 
of  fruits  in  neat  parcels  with  its  own  great 
leaves,  or  pour  out  the  tea,  which  is  now 
the  universal  beverage  of  Cevlon,  while 
they  chat  merrily  with  the  native  way¬ 
farers  who  halt  for  the  simple  refreshment. 

Mount  Lavinia  is  the  site  of  a  large 
hotel  above  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  bursts 
in  foam  and  thunder  among  the  rocks  and 
caverns  below  the  green  promontory.  The 
shadow  of  the  tall  gray  house,  and  the 
background  of  waving  palms,  render  the 
spot  an  oasis  of  perpetual  coolness  in  this 
sun-steeped  land.  A  delicious  breeze 
blows  from  the  sea  ;  fishermen  mend  their 
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nets  on  the  golden  sands  of  the  palm- 
fringed  bay,  and  catamarans  dait  in  and 
ont  of  the  rocky  creeks.  A  small  brown 
boy  swarms  up  a  lofty  tree  to  gather  fresh 
cocoa-nuts,  and  we  recline  in  dolce  far 
niente  fashion  on  long  bamboo  chairs,  sip¬ 
ping  iced  cocoa-nut  water,  while  we  revel 
in  the  glorious  sunset  light  which  streams 
over  the  purple  ocean  as  the  flaming  disk 
sinks  below  the  waves. 

The  return  to  Colombo  by  moonlight,  a 
few  hours  later,  is  the  loveliest  experience 
of  all.  The  breeze  has  died  away,  and 
the  forest  of  palms  is  motionless  as  though 
carved  in  ebony.  The  full  moon  fringes 
the  dark  fronds  with  silver,  and  gleams 
with  mellow  lustre  on  the  polished  stems 
which  pencil  interlacing  shadows  on  the 
shining  grass.  Fire-flies  sparkle  in  the 
dusky  glades,  lighting  up  a  world  of  mys¬ 
tery  with  their  galaxies  of  glittering  stars. 
The  little  villages  are  wrapped  in  silence 
and  sleep,  though  here  and  there  a  dark 
form  raises  itself  from  a  grass  mat  at  the 
sound  of  the  horse’s  hoofs.  Our  seven 
miles*  progress  through  the  scene  of  en¬ 
chantment  is  all  too  short,  for  dawn,  sun¬ 
set,  and  moonlight,  are  the  three  condi¬ 
tions  which  glorify  this  tropical  Eden  with 
a  halo  of  unearthly  beauty.  In  the  deep 
seclusion  of  the  outlying  country  lies  the 
missionary  station  of  Cotta,  a  centre  of 
Christian  work,  with  schools,  church,  and 
parsonage  inclosed  in  a  green  garden.  The 
warm  welcome  of  the  kindly  missionary  to 
this  English  home  in  a  distant  land,  and 
the  peaceful  afternoon  spent  under  his 
hospitable  roof,  is  a  bright  episode  of  the 
sojourn  in  Colombo.  The  native  con¬ 
verts  maintained  and  educated  at  Cotta 
show  a  wami  appreciation  of  their  privi¬ 
leges,  and  the  happy-looking  girls  who 
sing  us  familiar  English  hymns  and  native 
songs  in  musical  Cingalese,  gather  round 
their  good  pastor  with  the  unmistakable 
affection  due  to  a  tried  and  trusted  friend. 
The  deep  repose  of  the  rural  scenery  sinks 
into  the  heart,  and  we  turn  away  with  re¬ 
gret  from  the  tranquil  lake  and  shadowy 
woods,  bidding  a  still  more  reluctant  fare¬ 
well  to  the  kind  and  fatherly  head  of  the 
English  mission.  Under  the  rose-flushed 
sky  of  earliest  dawn  we  drive  to  a  Bud¬ 
dhist  temple  outside  the  city.  Not  a  leaf 
stirs  in  the  glassy  atmosphere,  and  the  way- 
side  flowers  have  not  yet  unclosed  their 
dewy  petals  to  the  rising  sun  ;  the  gray 
boughs  and  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  leafless 


cotton-tree  rise  in  gorgeous  pyramids  of 
bloom  above  our  heads,  and  gold  rnohur 
alternates  with  red  poinsettia  in  a  brilliant 
foreground  to  the  unchanging  green  of  the 
endless  palrus.  Native  women  are  laying 
their  fragrant  offerings  of  snowy  temple 
flowers  on  Buddha’s  shrine.  His  gigantic 
red  figure  reclines  at  full  length  behind 
the  alter,  and  weiid  frescoes  depicting  the 
manifold  transmigrations  of  his  soul  deco¬ 
rate  the  walls,  on  which  he  appears  in 
various  forms,  including  those  of  a  tiger 
and  a  hare.  A  yellow-robed  priest  acts 
as  custodian  of  the  temple,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  his  vow  of  poveity  rattles  an  iron 
bowl  with  suspicious  alacrity.  The  images 
of  Brahma  and  Shiva,  which  flank  the 
colossal  Buddha,  indicate  that  decadence 
of  Buddhist  creed  which  resulted  from  the 
influence  of  the  Indian  mainland  on  the 
purer  doctrinal  system. 

Colombo  is  about  to  celebrate  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  d’Este, 
heir  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  throne,  and 
caitloads  of  flowers  and  palms  go  past  to 
decorate  the  quays.  As  the  Austrian  iion- 
clad  Kaiserin  Elisabeth  is  expected  on  the 
following  day,  we  resolve  to  precede  his 
Imperial  Highness  to  Kandy,  where  great 
festivities  are  to  be  observed  in  honor  of 
the  royal  guest.  A  departure  fiorn  Co¬ 
lombo  is  also  rendered  advisable  by  the 
setting  in  of  a  “  ’long-shore  wind,”  which, 
with  its  enervating  effects,  is  one  of  the 
drawbacks  to  this  equatorial  paiadise, 
beautiful  as  a  dream,  but,  like  Eden  of 
old,  both  in  a  literal  and  figurative  sense, 
marked  with  the  trail  of  the  serpent. 

II. 

Kandt. 

TrrE  railway  from  Colombo  to  Kandy 
traverses  a  luxuriant  plain  overflowing  with 
irrepressible  verdure.  Tobacco  and  sugar¬ 
cane  wave  in  the  wind,  and  the  dark  foliage 
of  magnificent  cocoa-nut  palms  accentuates 
the  paler  green  of  gigantic  bananas  and 
the  vivid  emerald  of  springing  rice.  Cross¬ 
ing  and  recrossing  a  romantic  river,  the 
train  winds  upward  into  the  heart  of  the 
hills,  and  skiits  steep  precipices  clad  from 
base  to  summit  with  feathery  ferns. 
Cocoa-nut  forests  sweep  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  fantastic  rocks,  and  palms  of  every 
kind — areca  and  talipot,  fan  palm,  oil 
palm,  and  sago — fringe  the  shadowy 
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gorges  which  pierce  the  purple  mountains, 
and  wind  away  into  an  unknown  region 
of  glamour  and  mystery.  The  fluted  col- 
uinus  of  the  graceful  Palmyra  palm  form 
forest  aisles  in  Nature’s  green  cathedral, 
the  bread-fruit  tree  waves  seriated  leaves 
among  creaking  bamboos  and  tali  rattans, 
the  scaly  globes  of  the  jak  grow  in  golden 
excrescences  from  the  rough  bark,  and  the 
verdure  of  trailing  cr«  epers  brightens  with 
intermingled  leaves  of  pure  while  and  daz¬ 
zling  scarlet,  as  though  even  Nature’s 
green  robe  caught  Are  from  hidden  depths 
of  color  under  the  glow  of  tropic  skies. 
As  the  gray  crags  rise  in  bolder  outlines 
above  the  river,  the  high  mountain  ranges 
of  Ceylon  tower  upward  bathed  in  vioht 
haze,  and  the  unearthly  radiance  of  the 
equatorial  sunset  suggests  some  magic 
vision  of  “  the  light  that  never  shone  on 
land  or  sea.”  The  liquid  amber  of  the 
sky  flushes  overhead  into  peach-like  bloom 
of  blended  rose  and  lilac,  and  the  tranquil 
river  flows  in  a  golden  tide  through  the 
flower-wreathed  valley.  The  train  ascends 
into  the  cooler  regions- of  the  tea  district, 
where  the  lower  spurs  o^  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  the  green  bushes  and 
starry  flowers  of  Ceylon’s  most  valuable 
crop.  Brown  coolies  are  picking  the 
young  shoots,  now  in  full  “  flush”  after  a 
heavy  shower.  The  tea-gatherers  are  all 
Tamils  from  the  Indian  coast,  for  the 
prosperous  Cingalese  refuse  to  work  on  tea 
estates,  preferring  to  cultivate  the  strip  of 
fertile  land  owned  by  almost  every  native. 
Darkness  falls  as  we  reach  far-famed 
Kami}’,  the  mountain  capital  of  the  an¬ 
cient  kings  and  a  stronghold  of  barbaric 
cruelty  almost  within  the  memory  of  liv¬ 
ing  men. 

Ceylon,  once  known  as  Serandib,  and 
earlier  still  as  Taprobane,  was  visited  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  Marco  Polo, 
and  by  the  eaily  Portugutso  navigators. 
After  retaining  possession  of  the  island  for 
a  century  and  a  half  the  Poitugmse  were 
ex|)c!led  by  the  Dutch  in  a.d.  1656,  and  in 
1706  the  latter  gave  way  to  the  British, 
who  gradually  extended  their  sway  over 
the  whole  island,  the  subjugation  of  the 
native  Kandyan  kings  being  the  last  and 
most  ditliculi  feat  accomplished  by  the  vic¬ 
torious  aiiny.  After  establishing  our¬ 
selves  at  tlie  charming  waterside  hotel,  we 
make  the  circuit  of  the  moonlit  lake  by 
rickshaw.  This  picturesque  sheet  of  water 
which  Alls  the  lovely  valley  is  of  aitiflcial 


construction.  An  ancient  Kandyan  king, 
in  order  to  cool  the  heated  atmosphtre  of 
the  mountain  town  situated  in  a  basin  of 
forest-clad  hills,  imprisoned  the  waters  of 
a  shallow  river  which  flowed  through  the 
dale.  A  perforated  stone  terrace  bounds 
the  head  of  the  lake,  now  encircled  by  a 
carriage  drive  under  drooping  cocoa-nuts 
and  stately  cabbage  palms.  The  mystical 
beauty  of  the  moonlight  scene  is  height¬ 
ened  from  the  Upper  Lake  Road,  where 
we  look  down  through  the  luxuriant  tropi¬ 
cal  vegetation  to  the  shimmering  water 
lying  like  a  shield  of  silver  amid  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  surrounding  hills.  Stone  pil¬ 
lars,  washed  by  the  rippling  wavelets,  sup¬ 
port  the  ancient  boat  house  of  the  Kandyan 
kings,  used  as  the  present  English  library. 
The  curling  brown  eaves  and  deep  balco¬ 
nies  of  the  particolored  building  combine 
rustic  simplicity  with  Oriental  display. 
The  remains  of  the  royal  palace,  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Government  offices,  exhibit  the 
same  character  in  richly-carved  wooden 
pillars  and  barbaric  architecture,  which 
reaches  a  climax  of  picturesque  beauty  in 
the  adjacent  Temple  of  the  Tooth,  the  most 
famous  of  Buddhist  shrines.  At  the  nist 
streak  of  dawn  the  temple  band  discourses 
weird  and  uncanny  music  on  trombone, 
conch  shell,  and  flageolet,  summoning  the 
faithful  to  prayer.  After  the  morning 
saciiflce  of  flowers  and  music,  the  yellow- 
robed  priest  who  strips  the  blossoms  from 
their  stems  and  lays  them  in  lines  upon 
the  great  silver  altar,  shows  us  the  cele¬ 
brated  temple  library  in  the  beautiful  octa¬ 
gon  of  striped  brown  and  white  stone 
which  forms  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  picturesque  building.  The  sacred 
books  are  written  with  a  stylus  on  leaves 
of  the  talipot  palm,  the  gems  of  this 
famous  collection  being  protected  by 
covers  of  carved  ebony  mounted  in  solid 
silver.  The  intelligent  young  librarian, 
who  understands  English  perfectly,  dis¬ 
plays  with  much  [  'ide  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s 
gift  of  a  dried  leaf  from  the  celebrated 
peepul  tree  of  Buddha-Gya,  which  waved 
its  tremulous  boughs  over  the  head  of  the 
great  Indian  sage  as  he  meditated  on  the 
mystic  doctrines  afterward  elaborated  into 
the  Buddhist  creed.  We  return  to  the 
temple  at  a  later  hour  to  witness  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Austrian  .\rchduke,  and  to  em¬ 
brace  the  rare  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
Sacred  Tooth  of  Buddha,  seldom  accessi¬ 
ble  to  Europeans,  but  exhibited  to-day  in 
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honor  of  the  royal  visit.  Flags,  flowers, 
and  palms  decorate  the  station  where  the 
Archduke  and  his  suite  are  received  by  the 
Governor  and  to  be  escorted  through 
Kandy  by  the  native  infantry  and  all  avail¬ 
able  British  troops.  Triumphal  arches 
span  the  streets  leading  to  the  temple, 
with  waving  palm  branches,  and  fronds, 
split,  peeled,  and  plaited  in  elaborate  na¬ 
tive  style  and  intricate  design.  Baskets 
of  gorgeous  flowers  hang  from  the  open 
lattice-work  of  every  arch,  and  a  thousand 
fluttering  pennons  of  red  and  yellow  are 
suspended  above  the  roads  lined  with  rus¬ 
tic  lamps  of  split  cocoa-nut  shells  mounted 
on  bam  boo- stems  for  the  evening  illumina¬ 
tion. 

The  Imperial  guest  is  welcomed  at  the 
temple  gate  by  the  Kandyan  chiefs,  who, 
in  accordance  with  an  ancient  Cingalese 
law,  ^ct  as  the  lay  custodians  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Tooth.  Their  broad  hats  of  crimson 
velvet  and  gold  embroidery  blaze  with 
strings  and  clasps  of  rubies  and  sapphires, 
every  hat  being  surmounted  by  the  tower¬ 
ing  golden  badge  of  the  wearer’s  race. 
Gorgeous  jackets  of  red  and  gold  brocade 
sparkle  with  the  same  precious  gems,  and 
the  voluminous  white  petticoats  of  gold 
embroidered  muslin  are  tucked  up  in  a 
huge  bundle  under  a  golden  belt  encrusted 
with  emeralds  and  pearls.  A  jewelled 
dagger  flashes  at  the  side,  and  the  brown 
bands  are  almost  hidden  by  huge  rings, 
like  miniature  suns,  with  rays  of  many- 
colored  gems  surrounding  the  flaming  disk 
of  a  great  central  ruby.  The  bearded 
faces  of  this  barbaric  aristocracy  express  a 
sense  of  overwhelming  importance  as  they 
advance,  surrounded  by  a  native  guard 
bearing  glittering  spears,  curious  leathern 
shields,  and  great  fans  of  peacocks’  feath¬ 
ers.  Fortunately  for  my  own  share  in  the 
ceremony,  curiosity  overmasters  dignity 
in  one  of  the  noble  band,  now  a  useful 
member  of  the  island  parliament,  and  he 
offers  me  a  coign  of  vantage,  in  the  temple 
itself,  after  satisfying  himself  by  a  few 
preliminary  questions  that  I  shall  not  abuse 
this  lofty  privilege.  Following  his  bundle 
of  gorgeous  petticoats  up  the  stone  stairs, 
I  enter  the  inner  court  of  the  sacred  edi¬ 
fice  just  as  a  long  procession  of  Buddhist 
priests  with  yellow  robes  and  shaven 
crowns  emerges  from  the  dusky  arches  of 
an  adjacent  cloister.  Tone  and  texture 
are  equally  varied  in  the  priestly  garb, 
which  includes  every  shade  of  primrose. 


amber,  canary,  and  orange.  The  flowing 
garments,  dyed  with  the  juice  of  the  jak 
tree  and  made  of  satin,  serge,  cloth,  or 
calico,  leave  the  right  aim  and  shoulder 
uncovered.  The  leB  hand  holds  the  great 
palm-leaf  fan,  which,  together  with  an  iron 
bowl  for  rice,  constitutes  the  entire  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  these  dreamy  ascetics, 
bound  by  a  threefold  vow  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience.  The  mystical 
and  subjective  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  an 
ethical  philosophy  rather  than  a  creed,  are 
often  materialized  in  popular  practice  by 
the  introduction  of  Hindu  rites  and  dei¬ 
ties  into  the  observances  inculcated  by  the 
more  visionary  and  speculative  system. 
This  religious  degeneration  resulted  from 
the  frequent  intermarriages  of  Kandyan 
kings  with  Tamil  princesses,  who  retained 
their  own  faith  or  grafted  it  upon  the 
Buddhism  which  in  some  cases  they  were 
compelled  to  accept.  The  yawning  gulf 
between  the  intellectual  subtleties  of  Bud¬ 
dhist  doctrine  and  the  gross  materialism 
to  which  Southern  India  reduces  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  Brahminism  was  thus  bridged 
over,  and  the  multitude,  ever  preferring 
the  seen  to  the  unseen,  readily  adopted  a 
compromise  which  appealed  to  the  senses 
as  well  as  to  the  soul. 

Many  intellectual  and  thoughtful  faces 
are  noticeable  amid  the  crowd  of  Buddhist 
priests,  monks,  and  novices  present  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Tooth.  All  ages  are  repre¬ 
sented,  from  the  venerable  abbot  of  some 
historic  monastery  to  the  youthful  neo¬ 
phyte  just  emerging  from  childhood. 
From  earliest  dawn  the  green  paths  of 
mountain  and  jungle  have  been  thronged 
with  the  golden  figures  of  these  gentle 
“  brethren  of  the  yellow  robe,”  assem¬ 
bling  by  hundreds  to  venerate  the  most 
precious  relic  of  their  ancient  faith,  and 
the  ferry-boat  from  the  monastery  buried 
under  the  trees  of  the  opposite  shore  has 
been  in  constant  requisition,  bearing  a 
golden  freight  across  the  deep  blue  water. 
As  the  weird  strains  of  thundering  trom¬ 
bone  and  wailing  flageolet  sound  in  the 
distance,  the  countless  priests  form  into 
two  dazzling  semicircles,  divided  by  an  in¬ 
tersecting  aisle  left  free  for  the  advancing 
procession.  The  frescoed  walls  and  cav¬ 
ernous  arches  of  the  ancient  temple  em¬ 
phasize  the  crescent-shaped  masses  of 
shaded  yellow  and  the  contrasting  brown 
of  shaven  faces  and  naked  aim.s.  Stalls 
of  votive  flowers  light  up  dim  recesses 
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with  snowy  bloom,  and  the  rich  fragrance 
of  ironwood,  champak,  and  frangipanni 
blossom  struggles  with  the  fumes  of  cam¬ 
phor  and  the  heavy  odors  of  burning  wax. 
At  length,  as  the  temple  band  tends  the 
air  with  a  wild  burst  of  barbaric  music, 
the  procession  fibs  past,  preceded  by  at¬ 
tendants  bearing  glittering  fans  and  huge 
umbrellas  of  scarlet  and  gold.  The  Kan¬ 
dyan  chiefs  follow,  their  gorgeous  costume 
enhanced  by  the  addition  of  cloth  of  gold 
capes  bristling  with  jewels.  The  young 
Archduke  is  supported  on  one  side  by  the 
Governor  of  Ceylon  and  on  the  other  by 
the  abbot  of  the  temple,  a  noble-looking 
man  robed  in  rich  yellow  satin.  Another 
crowd  of  attendants  brings  up  the  rear 
with  a  further  array  of  fans,  umbrellas, 
and  heraldic  badges  glittering  with  gold 
and  color.  The  Imperial  visitor,  a  quiet¬ 
looking  young  man  in  simple  morning 
dress,  appears  somewhat  embarrassed  by 
the  novelty  of  his  surroundings  as  he 
passes  within  the  massive  silver  door  of 
the  inner  shrine,  and  on  returning  from 
the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  Buddhism  he 
makes  a  speedy  exit  from  the  temple  pre¬ 
cincts.  Owing  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Kandyan  magnate  whose  authority  sanc¬ 
tions  my  presence,  I  join  the  hrst  detach¬ 
ment  of  pilgrims,  and  ascend  the  cork¬ 
screw  staiicase  to  the  turret  which  contains 
the  shrine  of  the  Tooth.  Only  one  at  a 
time  can  pass  under  the  low-browed  arch 
of  the  narrow  doorway.  The  friendly 
chief  and  some  yellow-robed  “  chelas” 
mount  guard  within  a  silver  railing,  be¬ 
fore  a  table  draped  with  rich  embroideries, 
and  supporting  a  bell-shaped  shrine  of  sil¬ 
ver  gilt,  with  costly  draperies  gleaming 
within  its  open  door.  Two  smaller  shrines 
are  contained  within  this  external  casket. 
An  outer  one  of  gold  set  with  lustrous 
rubies  contains  the  actual  reliquary  of 
priceless  emeralds,  wherein  the  Sacred 
Tooth  is  suspended  by  a  gold  wire  above 
the  petals  of  a  golden  lotus.  The  discol¬ 
ored  ivory  fang,  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  if  authentic,  must  assuredly  have 
belonged  to  Buddha  during  his  incarnation 
as  a  tiger,  one  of  the  historical  transmi¬ 
grations  experienced  by  his  long-suffering 
soul.  His  miniature  image  is  exhibited 
carved  fro^n  a  single  emerald,  presumably 
the  largest  in  the  world,  and  a  less  valu¬ 
able  figure  of  rock  crystal  is  a  triumph  of 
skilful  workmanship  in  archaic  ait.  With 
difficulty  we  thread  the  dense  crowd  of 


natives  who  surround  the  temple,  waiting 
with  exemplary  patience  fur  what  they 
consider  an  inestimable  religious  privilege. 

At  nightfall  the  long  lines  of  lighted 
cocoa-nut  lamps  gleam  softly  on  the  broad 
green  leaves  and  drooping  grasses  which 
border  the  temple  roads  and  the  woodland 
path  to  Government  House.  Native 
dancers,  with  tinselled  breastplates  and 
spangled  scarves  glittering  on  their  lithe 
brown  bodies,  twirl. in  wild  gyrations  be¬ 
fore  a -Kandyan  chief,  whose  praises  they 
sing  in  a  guttural  chorus.  The  crowds 
assemble  again  to  witness  the  Perahera,  a 
solemn  procession  of  the  sacred  elephants 
which  have  been  arriving  all  the  afternoon 
from  the  Buddhist  temples  of  the  district, 
until  the  court  containing  the  bell-shaped 
Daghobas  which  rise  round  the  Temple  of 
the  Tooth  is  full  of  the  noble  beasts  and 
their  picturesque  attendants,  who  move 
about  bearing  green  burdens  of  bamboo 
and  branches  of  trees  for  their  charges  to 
feed  upon.  At  length,  decorated  with 
gorgeous  masks  and  trappings  of  red,  yel¬ 
low,  or  white,  glittering  wrth  gold  em¬ 
broidery  representing  Buddha  in  his  mani¬ 
fold  incarnations,  with  sacred  inscriptions 
interwoven  round  every  fijjure,  the  pro¬ 
cessional  elephants  are  drawn  up  in  line 
on  either  side  of  the  temple  gate.  As  the 
Archduke  and  his  suite  enter  the  balcony 
of  the  octagon,  from  whence  the  Kandyan 
kings  were  wont  to  show  themselves  to 
their  subjects,  the  magnificent  temple  ele¬ 
phant  descends  the  long  flight  of  steps  in 
gorgeous  state  caparisons  of  scarlet  and 
gold  presented  by  the  King  of  Siam,  and 
bearing  the  golden  shrine  of  the  Sacred 
Tooth  under  a  golden  howdah.  A  score 
of  attendants  walk  at  the  side,  supporting 
a  lofty  cloth  of  gold  canopy,  outlined  with 
lamps  and  flowers.  Snowy  plumes  rise 
behind  the  flapping  ears,  and  turbaned 
mahouts  kneel  on  the  richly-masked  head, 
and  lean  against  the  gilt  columns  of  the 
howdah,  holding  peacock-feather  fans  and 
scarlet  umbrellas  edged  with  tinkling 
golden  bells.  The  temple  band  leads  the 
way,  the  barbaric  strains  of  music  being 
accompanied  by  the  clashing  cymbals  and 
rattling  castanets  of  a  bundled  whirling 
dancers.  The  dignified  Kandyan  chiefs 
walk  in  glittering  tanks  before  the  mighty 
elephant  which  occupies  the  post  of  honor, 
his  small  eyes  twinkling  through  the  red 
and  golden  mask  of  the  huge  head  which 
towers  above  the  multitude,  and  his  enor- 
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mous  tusks  guided  carefully  by  the  temple 
servants,  to  prevent  accidental  damage 
from  their  sweeping  ivory  curves.  The 
thirty  elephants  of  the  procession  walk 
three  abreast,  ridden  by  officials  in  muslin 
robes  and  embroidered  scarves  of  sacred 
red  and  yellow,  and  holding  golden  dishes 
heaped  with  rice,  cocoa-nut,  and  flowers, 
the  consecrated  offerings  of  the  Buddhist 
religion.  Each  trio  of  elephants  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  hand  of-  music,  a  troupe  of 
dancers,  and  a  crowd  of  gaudily-clad  na- 
tivcs  with  blazing  torches  and  scarlet  ban¬ 
ners.  Sometimes  a  baby  elephant  trots 
along  by  his  mother’s  side  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  education  in  the  future  duties  of  his 
sacred  calling,  and  seems  terrified  by  the 
noise  and  glare,  which  in  no  way  discon¬ 
cert  the  imperturbable  dignity  of  his 
elders.  Round  and  round  the  wide  area 
of  the  temple  precincts  the  gigantic  ani¬ 
mals  move  with  the  slow  and  stately  tread 
which  allows  ample  time  for  the  wild  evo¬ 
lutions  of  the  mazy  dances  performed  be¬ 
fore  each  advancing  line.  The  splendor 
of  the  barbaric  pageant  harmonizes  with 
the  vivid  coloring  of  native  life  and  land¬ 
scape.  The  red  glare  of  a  thousand  flam¬ 
ing  torches  flashing  back  from  the  gorgeous 
trappings  of  the  noble  elephants,  the  dark 
faces  of  the  bounding  dancers,  the  waving 
fans  and  floating  banners,  the  wild  bursts 
of  savage  music,  and  the  Oriental  brill¬ 
iancy  of  the  many-colored  crowd,  contrast¬ 
ing  with  the  jewelled  costumes  of  Kandyan 
chiefs  and  the  yellow  robes  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  priesthood,  render  the  imposing  cere¬ 
monial  a  picture  of  unprecedented  splen¬ 
dor.  The  tropical  wealth  of  vegetation 
which  frames  the  fantastic  procession  en¬ 
hances  the  dazzling  spectacle,  before  which 
every  memory  of  European  pageantry 
fades  into  a  cold  and  colorless  dream. 

The  festivities  last  far  into  the  night, 
and  the  wicks  still  smolder  in  the  cocoa- 
nut  shells  at  sunrise  as  the  Mai  watte  mon¬ 
astery  across  the  lake  echoes  the  early 
strains  of  the  temple  band.  Slanting  sun¬ 
beams  gild  the  plumy  palms  of  the  green 
islet  which  studs  the  calm  blue  water.  A 
shower  has  fallen  in  the  night,  flushing 
the  hedges  of  pink  and  purple  lantana  and 
the  massive  foliage  with  a  tangle  of  gor¬ 
geous  flowers.  Golden  allarnanda  climbs 
in  wild  profusion  over  bush  and  tree,  min¬ 
gling  a  trailing  curtain  of  yellow  blossoms 
with  the  glowing  boughs  of  scarlet  hibiscus 
and  the  long  sprays  of  lilac  thunbergia 


which  festoon  the  overarching  branches. 
Passion  flower  ropes  the  palms  and  flings 
the  sweeping  tendrils  of  its  white  and 
crimson  garlands  on  the  green  banks  of 
the  lake.  Arum  lilies  choke  each  shallow 
brook,  and  huge  crotons  fill  every  ditch 
with  a  riot  of  color,  the  velvety  leaves  of 
rose  and  crimson,  chocolate  and  purple, 
spotted  and  barred  with  white.  Green 
spears,  which  sin  ot  up  in  bristling  masses 
from  mossy  banks,  are  starred  with  scar¬ 
let.  Orange  cacti  twist  blue-green  spikes 
and  writhing  stems  in  wild  contortions  ; 
the  pink  flowers  of  the  sensitive  plant  car¬ 
pet  the  turf,  and  the  vast  green  garden  of 
equatorial  nature  exhales  the  fragrant  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  crowded  hothouse. 

The  long  streets  and  low  white  dwell¬ 
ings  of  Kandy,  with  feathery  cocoa-nuts 
rising  above  red  eaves  and  bamboo  thatch, 
extend  in  curious  perspective  beyond  the 
lake,  and  a  rift  in  the  forest  reveals  a 
chain  of  dark-blue  mountains  piercing  the 
roseate  morning  sky.  The  Malwatte  mon¬ 
astery  beneath  us  nestles  in  embowering 
woods,  the  monastic  cells  surrounding  a 
quadrangle  shaded  by  the  spreading  boughs 
of  a  quivering  peepul  tree.  Descending 
the  hill  on  a  journey  of  discovery,  we  are 
invited  by  a  young  monk,  engaged  in 
teaching  some  bojs  the  Buddhist  Scrip¬ 
tures,  to  enter  his  little  sanctum,  fur¬ 
nished,  like  the  prophet’s  chamber  on  the 
wall,  with  bed,  stool,  and  candlestick,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  English  influences  with  a 
petroleum  lamp,  a  photograph  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  in  an  Oxford  frame,  and  a  tiny  table. 
The  chapel  of  the  community  contains 
nothing  of  interest  but  the  usual  image  of 
Buddha,  and  two  curiously  carved  seats 
from  whence  “  J?«na,”  or  doctrine,  is 
preached  at  stated  seasons.  The  Monas¬ 
tery  of  Asgyiiya,  buried  in  another  wood 
behind  the  town,  shares  the  importance  of 
Malwatte,  every  Buddhist  priest  of  Ceylon 
being  ordained  in  one  or  other  of  these 
historic  sanctuaries.  The  stillness  of  the 
woodland  cloister  suggests  an  earthly  coun¬ 
terpart  of  Nirvana  ;  for  when  the  great 
Indian  mystic 

wended  unto  the  tree 

Beneath  whose  houghs  it  was  ordained  that 
truth  should  conie, 

the  prophetic  voice  which  spoke  to  him 
through  whispering  leaves  and  sighing 
breeze,  according  to  popular  belief,  for¬ 
ever  consecrated  the  solemn  forests  to  the 
mysteries  of  religion.  The  Asgyriya  tern- 
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pie  contains  a  colossal. Buddha,  eighteen 
cubits  long,  carved  in  the  solid  rock  which 
forms  the  further  side  of  the  sacred  build* 
ing.  An  insciiption  at  the  back,  in  the 
Pali  character,  is  a  legal  conveyance  of 
ceitain  lands  to  the  Umple  priesthood. 
The  neighboring  village  of  Leweila  pos¬ 
sesses  another  forest  sanctuary,  with  a 
huge  red  image  and  an  historic  Daghoba, 
or  shrine,  built  over  sacied  relics  on  the 
rocky  plateau  which  projects  from  the 
main  edifice. 

The  environing  scenery  is  divine ly  beau¬ 
tiful.  Lovely  walks,  named  after  the  wives 
of  succeeding  Governors,  penetrate  the 
tropical  woods  and  skirt  the  green  hill¬ 
sides.  The  purple  gorges  which  cleave 
the  sunlit  mountains,  and  the  various 
reaches  of  the  enchanting  Mahaveli  Ganga, 
the  “  great  sandy  river”  of  Oe}  Ion,  afford 
exquisite  glimpses  of  untrammelled  nature, 
which  attains  an  ideal  beauty  at  Gona- 
watta  Ferry.  A  forest  road  overhung  by 
palm  and  banana  winds  round  a  range  of 
cliffs  high  above  the  swiftly  flowing  water, 
reached  by  a  gradusl  descent  into  rerdant 
valleys  carpeted  with  emerald  rice,  and 
fringed  with  green  plumes  of  palm,  varied 
by  blue  blossoms  of  cinchona  and  glossy 
boughs  of  cacao,  with  long  brown  pods 
hiding  among  the  polished  leaves.  For 
seven  miles  we  follow  the  river’s  course 
through  the  tropic  wilderness.  Two  Tamil 
children  sit  on  the  wide  green  leaves  of  a 
tall  india-rubber  plant  at  the  roadside,  and 
Cingalese  girls  in  plaid  skirts  and  muslin 
bodices  ert'ss  the  ferry  to  a  coffee  planta¬ 
tion  on  the  opposite  hill.  Rustling  leaves 
suggest  an  unseen  snake  ;  but  though  the 
deadly  cobra  hides  in  every  jungle,  and 
the  still  more  terrible  tic-polonga  haunts 
the  crevices  of  crumbling  walls,  the  fatal 
foe  is  rarely  seen  by  those  who  keep  to 
the  beaten  tracks,  though  a  tree  recently 
cut  down  in  the  gardens  of  Government 
House  disclosed  a  nest  of  cobras  among 
the  branching  roots,  proving  the  reality  of 
the  peril  so  frequently  forgotten.  The 
pairn-thatched  villages  under  the  cluster¬ 
ing  cocoa-nuts  repay  many  exploring  tours 
into  the  green  depths  of  forest  and  valley, 
with  picturesque  glimpses  of  rural  life 
under  novel  aspects,  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens  of  Peradenia,  three  miles  from 
Kandy,  add  to  the  splendor  of  unrivalled 
vegetation  the  further  charm  of  the  fresh 
experiences  with  which  they  provide  us. 

Amid  these  tropical  groves  we  revel  in 


the  strange  delight  of  breaking  the  ripe 
nutmeg  from  the  external  shell  of  scarlet 
mace,  gathering  fragrant  buds  of  clove  or 
brown  seeds  of  pungent  allspice,  and  pluck¬ 
ing  glossy  boughs  of  cinnamon  in  order  to 
taste  the  rough  bark  and  bruise  the  aro¬ 
matic  leaves  into  double  sweetness.  We 
stand  beneath  the  deadly  upas  tree,  where 
certain  death  awaits  the  unwary  sleeper 
beneath  its  menacing  shadow,  and  even 
the  dreaded  cobra  is  not  exempt  from  the 
fatal  effects  of  a  more  deadly  poison  than 
his  own.  A  noble  aisle  of  towering  cab¬ 
bage  palms  soars  upward  in  unbroken 
smoothness,  the  bright  green  “  cabbage” 
forming  the  capital  of  every  column  and 
dividing  sombre  plumes  from  silvery  stems. 
The  Mahaveli-Ganga  bounds  one  side  of 
the  great  gardens,  and  a  graceful  satin- 
wood  bridge  spans  the  stream  flowing  be¬ 
tween  thickets  of  bamboo,  which  mirror 
thtlr  fiuffy  foliage  and  white  or  golden 
stems  in  the  transparent  water.  In  the 
teeming  soil  of  Peradenia  these  gigantic 
bamboos  shoot  up  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  only  begin  to  die 
down  when  they  attain  their  normal  height 
of  a  hundred  feet.  The  tropical  wonders 
of  Brazilian  forests  and  South  Sea  isles 
grow  with  native  luxuriance  in  their  adopt¬ 
ed  land,  the  white  flowers  of  the  tall 
Liberian  coffee  scent  the  air,  and  the 
orchids  of  the  .Amazon  festoon  unknown 
trees  with  brilliant  blossoms  which  mimic 
bird  and  butterfly.  The  traveller’s  palm, 
so  called  from  the  draught  of  water  ob¬ 
tained  by  incision  of  the  stem,  shades  the 
turf  with  mighty  fans.  A  single  leaf  is 
supplied  to  every  native  soldier  as  a  tent, 
and  some  of  the  fronds  are  large  enough 
to  shelter  fifteen  men.  The  green  lane 
which  leads  from  the  pretty  village  of 
Peradenia  to  the  little  station  glows  with 
the  radiant  exotics  which  drape  Uie  hedge¬ 
rows.  An  advancing  Buddhist  priest 
makes  a  point  of  vivid  color  against  the 
red  earth  and  rich  vegetation,  hiding  his 
face  with  his  palm-leaf  fan,  and  guarding 
his  yellow  robe  from  contact  with  a  wom¬ 
an’s  dress,  in  obedience  to  the  rule  of  his 
Order.  No  lover  of  flowers  could  leave 
the  wealth  of  gorgeous  blossoms  untouched, 
but  rapidity  of  decay  equals  luxuriance  of 
growth  in  a  tropic  clime,  and  our  fragrant 
burden  is  only  gathered  to  be  cast  away. 

A  large  tea  estate  flanks  the  station,  the 
green  shrubs  bordering  the  line.  A  visit 
to  the  tea  factory  occupies  a  spare  half- 
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hour,  and  we  witness  the  process  of  dry¬ 
ing,  sifting,  and  rolling  the  tea,  which 
impregnates  the  air  with  an  overpowering 
odor.  Each  of  the  four  upper  leaves  on 
every  newly  “  flushed”  spray  is  used  for 
a  different  kind  of  tea,  the  topmost  shoot, 
known  as  “  broken  Pekoe,”  being  the 
most  costly  and  delicate  of  all  :  the  fra¬ 
grant  “  orange  Pekoe”  is  made  from  the 
uncurling  leaf  beneath.  The  small  open 
leaf  next  in  order  is  the  less  expensive 
“  Pekoe,”  and  the  large  leaf  of  the  tiny 
twig  makes  the  coarse  and  common 
“  Pekoe  Souchong.”  The  frequent  show¬ 
ers  of  the  verdant  island  ”  flush”  the  tea 
about  every  fortnight,  when  the  whole 
strength  of  (he  plantation  turns  out  to 
pick  the  fresh  shoots.  Having  improved 
our  theoretical  knowledge,  we  return  to 
put  it  into  practice  and  enjoy  the  cheering 
cup  in  the  veranda  of  the  hotel,  where 


local  merchants  preside  over  bales  of  em¬ 
broidery  and  glittering  stores  of  filigree. 
The  lake  reflects  a  brilliant  sunset,  and  the 
tall  palms  stand  out  in  black  silhouette 
against  the  orange  glow  of  the  evening 
sky.  Our  slay  in  Kandy  draws  to  a  close, 
but  the  spell  of  enchantment  remains  un¬ 
broken. 

The  precious  gem  glows  with  richer 
color  and  brighter  lustre  the  longer  we 
gaze  into  its  cr}stal  depths,  and  increasing 
familiarity  with  the  wonders  of  tropical 
scenery  deepens  their  ineffaceable  impres¬ 
sion  and  alluring  charm.  The  fair  face  of 
nature  reveals  a  thousand  unirnagined  beau¬ 
ties  to  those  whose  admiration  has  ripened 
into  love,  and  the  fetters  which  bind  the 
heart  to  this  garden  of  Paradise  are  hard 
to  break,  although  the  outward  eye  sees 
orily  a  chain  of  flowers.  —  Cornhill  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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One  of  the  most  delightful  of  old  books 
of  travel  is  the  ‘‘  Voyage  du  Sieur  Paul 
Lucas,  fait  en  MDCCxtv.,  etc.,  par  ordre 
de  Louis  XIV.,  dans  la  Turquie,  I’Asie, 
Souiie,  Palestine,  Haute  et  Basse  Egypte, 
etc.,  ou  I’on  trouvera  des  Remarques  tres- 
curieuses,  compaiees  a  ce  qu’ont  dit  les 
Anciens  sur  le  Labyrinthe  d’ Egypte  ;  nn 
grand  noinbre  d’autres  monuments  de 
PAntiquite,  dont  il  a  fait  la  decoirverte  ; 
une  Description  du  Gouvernernent,  des 
Forces,  de  la  Religion,  de  la  Ptlitique  tt 
de  I’etat  present  des  Turcs  ;  une  Relation 
de  leurs  Preparatifs  fails  pour  la  dernicre 
Guerre  contre  I’Ernpereur,  et  un  Parallele 
des  Ccutumes  Modernes  des  Egyptiens 
avec  Ics  anciennes.  ”  Paul  Lucas  had  al¬ 
ready  prepared  hirrtself  for  his  ”  mission 
scientifiqne”  by  an  earlier  voyage  up  the 
Nile,  an  account  of  which  he  published, 
though  his  enetrries  declared  that  the  voy¬ 
age  had  been  taken  in  imagination  only 
and  that  the  author’s  knowledge  of  Egypt 
was  derived  from  his  experiences  as  cook 
to  the  French  Consul  at  Cairo.  Whether 
or  not  such  allegations  were  true,  his  sec¬ 
ond  book  proved  him  to  be  a  man  of  acute 
observation,  with  a  genuine  interest  in  an¬ 
tiquities  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
what  had  been  said  about  them. 


In  his  first  book  of  travels  he  had  given 
a  description  of  a  wonder-working  serpent 
which  was  revered  by  the  Mohammedan 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt  under  the 
name  of  Sheikh  HertJt,  the  home  of  which 
was  in  a  mountain  hollow  opposite  Tahta. 
Paul  Lucas  asserted  that  the  serpent  could 
be  cut  in  pieces,  and  that  the  pieces  would 
not  only  disappear  but  reunite  in  another 
place.  Such  stories  were  naturally  re¬ 
ceived  with  incredulity  in  France,  to  which 
the  fame  of  the  serpent-saint  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  penetrated,  and  the  envoy  of  the 
antiquarian  curiosity  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
therefore  particularly  anxious  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  them.  A  visit  to  the  saint 
was  accordingly  included  in  the  programme 
of  his  voyage. 

North  of  Tahta  he  passed  a  camp  which 
he  found  to  be  that  of  a  certain  Omar 
Hassan  Bey,  “  who  had  come  to  receive 
tributes  which  the  Arabs  are  forced  to  pay 
him.”*  He  at  once  made  himself  known 
to  the  Bey,  who  entertained  him  court¬ 
eously. 

“  After  having  taken  coffee,”  he  says,  “  and 
drunk  some  water  made  from  the  sugar-cane, 


*  “  Voyage,”  vol.  ir.  pp.  82  sqq.  (Amster¬ 
dam,  1720). 
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v'liich  is  a  fairly  pleasant  beverage,  the  Bey 
asked  lue  wHat  was  the  object  of  my  journey 
and  bow  be  could  be  usetul  to  me.  I  told 
bim  that  I  was  looking  for  plauts  and  some 
other  curiosities  in  Upper  Egypt,  but  that 
lindiug  myself  in  tbis  district  1  wisbed  to  be 
enlightened  on  wbat  bad  been  said  in  tbis 
country  about  the  famous  serpent  in  regard  to 
w'bicb  so  many  marvels  were  recounted 
throughout  Egypt.  I  confessed  to  bim  at  the 
same  time  that  the  account  1  bad  given  of  it 
in  France  bad  turned  everybody  against  me, 
so  that  1  was  determined  to  examine  the  mat¬ 
ter  on  the  spot.  The  Governor  answered 
that  1  bad  only  to  go  a  little  further,  that  the 
serpent  was  on  the  Akmin  (Ekbmim)  side  of 
the  Nile,  that  a  Dervish  who  is  regarded  here 
as  a  saint,  having  a  short  time  before  built  a 
Marabous,  that  is  to  say,  a  small  chapel,  Haridi 
or  the  Angel  (for  tbis  is  the  name  which  is 
given  to  tue  serpent)  was  come  to  live  with 
him,  and  that  ever  since  he  had  been  perform¬ 
ing  astonishing  miracles.  He  thereupon  began 
to  describe  these  alleged  miracles  to  me,  but 
1  do  not  dare  even  to  repeat  them  here,  so  ex¬ 
travagant  did  his  account  appear  to  me.  When 
I  asked  his  permission  to  visit  this  new  abode 
of  Haridi,  he  said  that  that  was  unnecessary, 
and  that  he  would  send  for  the  Dervish  with 
orders  that  he  should  bring  the  serpent  him¬ 
self.  We  had  been  talking  hardly  an  hour 
when  the  Sheikh  arrived,  and  after  having 
gravely  saluted  the  Governor,  who  at  once 
asked  him  if  be  bad  brought  the  Angel,  he 
drew  it  from  his  breast  and  gave  it  to  Hassan 
Bey,  who  put  it  in  his  own.  It  is  a  snake  of 
moderate  size  and  which  seems  very  tame.  1 
was  seated  all  the  time  close  to  the  Goveinor 
and  watched  his  countenance  attentively. 
Each  set  himself  to  recount  some  fresh  mira¬ 
cle  of  this  serpent ;  that  w'hich  seemed  to  me 
the  most  extraordinary  was  the  history  of  the 
cure  of  a  woman-  of  Akmin,  who  had  been 
paralyzed  for  eight  years.  All  the  remedies 
she  had  employed  having  been  useless,  she 
requested  with  much  earnestness  that  some 
one  would  be  kind  enough  to  carry  her  with 
her  pullet  to  the  place  where  the  Angel  was 
kept,  declaring  by  her  cries  and  teais  that  she 
would  be  cured  of  her  inveteiate  malady.  At 
lust  some  of  her  friends  determined  to  satisfy' 
her,  and  having  made  a  sort  of  litter,  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  carry  the  patient  to  the  chapel  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  which  is  nine  or 
ten  leagues  from  .\kmin.  While  they  were 
proposing  to  rest  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  chapel  they  saw  a  serpent  coming,  which 
crawled  up  into  the  litter.  This  obliged  them 
to  run  away,  as  they  thought  the  woman  must 
be  guilty  of  several  crimes  and  that  Heaven 
was  desirous  of  punishing  them  before  she 
had  arrived  at  the  abode  of  Haiidi.  However, 
these  same  men,  getting  ready  to  kill  the  ser¬ 
pent  and  on  this  account  approaching  the  sick 
woman,  it  fled  aw’ay,  and  she  found  herself 
entirely  cured.  After  the  recital  of  this  story 
and  several  others  just  as  incredible,  the  Der¬ 
vish  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go,  and  Hassan 
Bey  having  stated  that  he  intended  to  keep 
the  serpent  some  time  longer,  the  recluse  told 
him  that  it  had  already  departed  long  ago,  and 
New  Sebies. — Voi.  LVIII.,  No.  6. 


that  at  the  moment  he  was  speaking  it  had 
reached  the  chapel.  Hassan  rose  suddenly  to 
look  for  it,  undid  bis  girdle,  moved  all  the 
cushions  in  the  room,  and  finding  the  serpent 
no  longer  there  was  seized  with  amazement 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  party.  He  ordered  a 
man  to  take  a  horse  at  once  and  see  if  it  leully 
had  returned  to  its  ordinary  abode.  The  mes¬ 
senger  came  back  half  an  hour  later  and  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Angel  had  actually  arrived 
there,  and  that  it  had  advanced  more  than 
twenty  steps  to  meet  the  Dervish  who  takes 
care  of  it.” 

Paul  Lucas  remained  some  time  longer 
with  “  the  Governot”  and  then  took  his 
leave.  The  following  morning  he  re.r 
Burned  his  voyage  and  in  a  few  hours 
passed  near  Talita  opposite  the  giutto 
where  the  serpent  used  to  be.”  From 
these  woids  it  would  appear  that  before 
the  ”  Marabous”  had  been  built  for  it  by 
its  fiiend  the  Dervish  the  serpent  had  in¬ 
habited  an  excavation  in  the  rock. 

The  fame  of  the  serpent-saint  has  lasted 
through  all  the  political  and  ether  change's 
which  have  pas^sed  over  Egypt  since  thp 
days  of  Sieur  Lucas.  Norden,  the  Dane, 
who  sailed  up  the  Nile  in  1737,  has  more 
to  tell  us  about  it  than  he  has  about  most 
of  the  antiquities  of  the  country  which  h,e 
contented  himself  with  obseiving  from  a 
distance. 

“  The  Arabs,”  he  tells  ns,  ”  maintain  thiit 
Sheikh  Haridi  having  died  in  tbis  place  was 
buried  there,  and  that  God  by  a  special  act  of 
favor  transformed  him  into  a  serpent  which 
never  dies  and  which  cures  and  grants  favors 
to  all  those  who  implore  its  aid  and  offer  sno- 
rifices  to  it.  It  appears  nevertheless  that  this 
miraculous  serpent  makes  some  distinction  be¬ 
tween  different  persons;  it  is  much  moie 
propitious  toward  the  rich  and  powerful  than 
toward  the  smaller  folk.  If  a  sheikh  finds 
himself  attacked  by  some  malady,  tbe  serpent 
is  gracious  enough  to  allow  himself  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  him  ;  whereas  in  tbe  case  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  it  is  necessary  that  the  patient 
should  have  declared  his  desire  for  a  visit  and 
have  made  a  vow  to  recompense'tbe  saint  for 
its  trouble  Even  in  this  case  the  serpent 
dues  not  come  out  without  a  somewhat  curi¬ 
ous  cerenumy  ;  it  is  absolutely  needful  for  a 
virgin  of  unspotted  character  to  be  charged 
with  the  embassy,  for  the  virtue  of  the  fair 
sex  is  alone  of  avail  with  ^it,  and  if  that  of  the 
ambassadress  has  suffered  the  least  taint  it  will 
be  inexorable.  As  soon  ns  she  presents  her¬ 
self  she  pays  the  saint  a  compliment  and  begs 
it  in  the  most  humble  terms  to  deign  to  let 
itself  be  carried  to  the  person  who  has  need 
of  its  help.  Tbe  serpent,  which  can  refuse 
nothing  to  a  virgin,  forthwith  begins  to  move 
its  tail  and  makes  some  leaps.  The  child 
thereupon  redoubles  her  prayers  and  makes 
fresh  entreaties  ;  at  last  the  serpent  leaps 
53 
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upon  her  neck,  lies  npon  her  breast,  and  re¬ 
mains  qiiietlj  there  while  it  is  carried  in  State 
with  great  hollas  and  haussais  to  the  person 
who  has  wanted  it.  Hardly  is  it  arrived  when 
the  patient  begins  to  feel  himself  recovering. 
This  luiracaloas  physician  does  not  retire, 
however  ;  it  is  kind  enough  to  remain  for 
some  hoars  by  the  side  of  the  patient,  provid¬ 
ed  that  meanwhile  care  is  taken  to  refresh  its 
priests  orbits  saints,  who  never  leave  it.  All 
proceeds  amazingly  well  if  an  inlidel  or  a 
Christian  does  not  appear  npon  the  scene  ; 
his  presence  would  disturb  the  fete.  The  ser¬ 
pent,  who  would  perceive  it,  would  disappear 
at  once  ;  it  would  be  useless  to  look  for  it,  it 
would  not  be  found  ;  transported  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Nile  it  would  know  how  to  re  enter 
the  tomb  which  is  its  ordinary  retreat,  with¬ 
out  being  seen.  The  Arabs  dare  to  assert  fur¬ 
ther  that  if  this  serpent  is  cut  into  pieces,  the 
parts  will  immediately  reunite,  the  outrage 
not  being  able  to  put  an  end  to  its  life,  since 
it  must  be  eternal.  The  Christians  of  the 
country,  who  believe  themselves  more  enlight¬ 
ened  than  the  Arabs,  reason  very  differently 
on  the  subject :  they  decide  the  case  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  spirit  of  their  religion  ;  they  be¬ 
lieve  very  piously  that  this  pretended  saint  is 
the  demon  himself,  who,  by  a  just  judgment 
of  God,  has  power  to  deceive  this  blind  and 
ignorant  people,  and  that  which  confirms 
them  the  more  in  this  belief  is  that  they  have 
a  tradition  that  it  was  to  this  place  that  the 
angel  Raphael  banished  the  devil  Asmodeus, 
of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  Book  of 
Tobit,” 

A  patje  or  two  further  on  Nordcn  adds  : 
“  Cutting  the  serpent  in  pieces  and  seeing 
the  paits  reunite  would  be  an  incontest¬ 
able  proof  of  its  immortality  :  but  that 
has  never  been  done,  and  when  the  Emir 
of  Ekhmiin  one  day  ordered  this  test  to 
be  performed  in  his  presence,  the  priests 
excused  themselves  from  making  the  at¬ 
tempt  ;  they  will  never  proceed  to  such 
an  extremity.”  * 

Passing  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  we  find  that  the  belief  in 
the  miraculous  powers  of  the  serpent  saint 
in  no  way  diminished.  When  Legh  in 
1812  made  his  somewhat  adventurous  ex¬ 
cursion  up  the  Nile  into  Nubia,  Sheikh 
Heiuli,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  natives,  was 
still  performing  miracles.  lie  wanted  to 
see  it,  “  but  as  our  arrival  was  unexpect¬ 
ed,  ami  time  had  not  been  given  for  the 
necessary  previous  arrangements  of  put¬ 
ting  the  animal  into  the  oracular  cave,  we 
were  answered  that  he  was  gone  abroad, 
and  could  not  now  be  consulted.”  f  Ten 

♦  “  Voyage  d’Egypte  et  de  Nubie.”  Par 
Prfederic-Louis  Nordeu.  Nouvelle  edition,  par 
L  Lsngles.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  64-69,  (Paris,  1795.) 

f  “  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  Egypt  and  the 


years  later  Sir  Frederick  Ifenniker  writes 
about  the  serpent  as  fol'ows  : 

"The  path  lending  up  the  neighboring 
mountain  (Gebel  Sheikh  Heridijis  long,  steep, 
and  broiling  ;  about  half-way  toward  the  sum¬ 
mit  is  a  large  quarry  or  grotto,*  a  few  steps 
onward  the  path  runs  down  into  the  heart  of 
the  mountain  ;  it  presents  a  romantic  crater, 
in  the  hollow  of  which  is  the  cell  of  Saint 
Eredy.  Saint  Eredy  is  held  in  great  venera¬ 
tion  by  the  Arabs,  and  in  consequence  of  re¬ 
peated  pilgrimages  the  rugged  rocks  have  been 
worn  into  a  tolerable  path,  but  the  length  and 
difhculty  of  it  is  still  sufficient  to  try  the  Mus¬ 
sulman's  faith— it  will  never  make  of  me  a 
Turkish  saint.  I  would  rather  ascend  the 
‘  Sancta  Scala  ’  on  my  knees,  or  even  kiss  the 
cross  erected  in  the  Coliseum,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  many  dirty  mouths  that  slabber  their 
prayers  over  it,  for  only  the  exemption  of  two 
hundred  days  from  purgatory  per  kiss.  My 
guides  inform  me  that  a  sacred  serpent  lives 
in  the  cell,  and  is  occasionally,  like  the  relics 
at  Rome,  held  up  to  the  veneration  of  the  true 
believers.  It  is  not  visible  now,  the  subtle 
animal  never  makes  its  appearance  in  winter. 
Gemelli  mentions  a  snake  in  this  country  that 
was  saered,  the  priests  used  to  cut  it  into  sev¬ 
eral  parts,  and  the  snake,  worm-like,  would 
join  itself  by  diabolical  agency.  Who  knows 
whether  it  were  not  Lucifer  himself?” 

Sir  Frederick  Ilenniker’s  description  of 
the  “  romantic”  situation  chosen  by  Saint 
Heiidi  for  his  abode  is  sufficiently  accurate. 
It  resembles  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  being 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  steep  and  rugged 
rocks.  Nothing  can  be  more  pictuirsquo 
than  the  appearance  it  piesenls  when 
looked  at  from  above.  Standing  on  the 
inner  edge  of  rock  through  which  the 
quarry  mentioned  by  llenniker  has  been 
cut,  we  see  deep  below  us  a  rounded  hol¬ 
low,  within  which  are  two  white  quhbus 
or  domed  Mohammedan  shiines  and  a  soli¬ 
tary  palm.  On  all  sides  rise  barren  and 
broken  cliffs  of  limestone,  with  gray  out¬ 
lines  sharply  marked  against  the  blue 
heavens.  By  the  side  of  one  of  the  qubbas 
is  a  deep  cleh  in  the  rock  which  forms  a 
natural  cavern,  the  roof  of  which  is  at  the 
extreme  end  open  to  the  sky. 

But  the  path  described  by  Sir  Fred¬ 
erick  llenniker  is  not  the  only  one  which 
leads  to  the  habitation  of  the  saint.  A 


Country  beyond  the  Cataracts.”  By  Tbomas 
Legh.  Second  edition,  p.  97.  (Murray,  1817.) 

*  This  is  not  correct,  ns  the  ijuarry  which 
was  excavated  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  is  prac¬ 
tically  at  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

f  "  Notes  during  a  Visit  to  Egypt,  Nubia, 
the  Oasis  Bmris,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Jerusa¬ 
lem.”  By  Sir  Fred,  Henniker.  Pp.  103,  109. 
(Murray,  1824.) 
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far  less  fatiguing  and  far  more  romantic 
one  is  through  a  winding  wadi  with  pre¬ 
cipitous  sides  which  leads  into  it  from  the 
north-west.  The  wadi  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  bits  of  scenery  that  arc  to  be  seen 
in  Egypt.  The  rocks  through  which  it  is 
pierced  have  assumed  the  most  fantastic 
shapes,  while  the  narrowness  of  the  path 
and  the  heights  to  which  the  almost  sheer 
cliffs  rise  ou  either  side,  lend  to  it  an  air 
of  solemnity,  if  not  of  gloom,  which  is 
well  fitted  to  prepare  the  pilgrim  for  initia¬ 
tion  in  a  religious  mystery.  The  contrast 
between  the  gloom  of  the  winding  and 
rugged  gorge  and  the  brightness  and  light 
of  the  crater-like  hollow  into  which  it  sud¬ 
denly  conducts  him  is  extreme.  The  path 
through  the  gorge  is  the  one  followed  by 
the  pilgrims  when  they  approach  the  shrine 
of  the  saint,  the  other  and  less  easy  path 
through  the  Ptolemaic  quarry  is  that  by 
which  they  leave  it.  The  latter  path  has 
been  smoothed  of  late  years  by  steps 
which  have  been  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
crater  that  slopes  upward  from  the  qubbas 
to  the  edge  of  cliff  on  which  the  quarry 
stands. 

It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  qubbas 
WHS  built  only  shortly  before  the  visit  of 
Paul  Lucas  to  the  spot,  while  the  second 
qubba  must  be  of  still  more  recent  con¬ 
struction.  I  was  told  that  it  was  the 
shrine  of  the  “  wife”  of  the  sheikh,  the 
female  serpent  who,  as  we  shall  see,  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  modem  legends 
of  the  locality.  Before  the  first  qubba 
was  erected,  the  saint  inhabited  a  “  grot¬ 
to,”  which  was  probably  the  cleft  in  the 
rock  by  (he  side  of  his  present  dwelling- 
place  which  I  iiave  already  spoken  of. 

Sheikh  lleiidi  is  held  in  as  much  honor 
to-day  as  he  was  in  the  time  of  Paul  Lucas 
.  or  Norden.  His  mulid  or  festival  takes 
place  every  year  in  the  month  which  fol¬ 
lows  Ramadan,  and  lasts  for  eight  days. 
It  is  attended  by  crowds  of  devout  believ¬ 
ers,  largely  composed  of  Nile  sailors,  who 
encamp  for  days  together  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  saint’s  shrine. 

The  miraculous  powers  still  possessed  by 
the  saint  were  detailed  to  me  at  great 
length.  The  serpent,  I  was  informed,  is 
as  thick  as  a  man’s  thigh  ;  if  it  is  looked 
at  or  treated  irreverently,  it  breathes  a  fiery 
breath  into  the  spectator’s  face,  and  the 
wretch  immediately  dies.  Quite  recently 
a  man  was  so  punished.  It  is,  too,  jeal¬ 
ous  of  its  wife’s  good  fame.  If  its  “  wife” 


is  insulted  it  comes  down  to  the  river,  or 
wherever  else  the  offenders  may  be,  and 
there  kills  all  those  who  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  insult. 

As  in  the  last  century,  so  in  this,  it  is 
useless  to  cut  the  serpent  into  pieces,  as 
the  pieces  will  all  reunite.  The  serpent, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  mind  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  a  cunning  operator  can  get  ad¬ 
vantage  out  of  it.  If  he  watches  where 
the  blood  flows  from  each  of  the  pieces 
that  are  cut  off,  he  will  be  able  to  make 
his  fortune.  Gold  is  bidden  in  the  ground 
wherever  the  blood  has  flowed. 

Sheikh  Ileridi  is  thus  the  successor  of 
Agathodaemon,  of  the  healing  serpent  god 
who  occupied  so  large  a  place  in  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  be¬ 
lief  in  his  miraculous  and  divine  powers  is 
as  strong  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  age  of 
the  Ramses  or  the  Ptolemies  ;  the  name  is 
changed,  that  is  all.  The  modern  Egyp¬ 
tian  who  attends  the  mulid  of  the  saint 
and  implores  his  assistance  in  time  of  sick¬ 
ness  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
Egyptian  of  the  past,  to  whom  the  sacred 
serpent  was  an  object  of  worship  and  the 
source  of  health. 

Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  Sheikh 
Hcridi  is  not  only  the  representative  of 
the  old  Egyptian  Agathodiemon  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  sense,  but  also  of  a  special  and  local 
form  of  the  serpent-divinity.  Last  winter 
Mr.  Wilbour,  the  eminent  American 
Egyptologist,  purchased  a  bronze  snake 
with  the  head  of  Zeus  Serapis,  which  had 
shortly  before  been  discovered  in  the 
mounds  of  BenAweh  (or  Benawit),  a  little 
to  the  south  of  Tahta.  VVe  may  infer 
from  this  discovery  that  a  serpent  was 
worshipped  in  the  temple  which  once 
stood  on  the  spot.  What  makes  this  the 
more  probable  is  that  the  district  in  which 
Tahta  is  situated  probably  belonged  to  the 
ancient  norae  of  Du-f,  ‘‘  the  Mountain  of 
the  Snake.’’ 

The  mounds  of  Benaweh  are  visible 
from  the  entrance  of  the  quarry  through 
which  the  pilgrim  passes  on  his  way  from 
the  shrine  of  Sheikh  lleiidi.  And  at  this 
entrance  I  have  found  engraved  on  the 
rock  in  large  Greek  letters  the  words  iTt' 
dyadu).  The  words  imply  that  in  the 
Greek  period,  at  all  events,  the  place  was 
sacred,  and  that  a  divinity  was  worshipped 
either  in  the  quarry  itself  or  in  the  hollow 
below.  It  is  diflScult  to  conceive  what 
this  divinity  can  have  been  except  the 
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sacred  serpent  which  is  still  worshipped 
there  under  the  name  of  Sheikh  Hetidi. 

We  maj  consequently  see  in  Sheikh 
Ucridi  the  survival  of  a  local  cult  as  well 
as  of  a  general  belief  in  the  divine  char¬ 
acter  and  healing  powers  of  the  sacred 
serpent.  This  general  belief  is  to  be  met 
with  all  over  Egypt.  Even  the  myths 
which  the  old  Egyptians  associated  with 
the  snake  are  still  prevalent.  Egyptians 
of  all  classes  still  believe  that  when  “  a 
serpent  grows  old,  wings  grow  out  of  its 
body,”  and  that  there  are  serpents  which 
kill  by  darting  flames  in  the  victim’s  face. 
How  old  such  beliefs  are  in  this  country 
need  not  be  repeated  to  those  who  have 
seen  the  pictures  in  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  at  Thebes.  The  seref  or  ‘‘  flying- 
serpent”  and  the  snake  from  whose  mouth 
flames  issue  are  among  the  comiuonest  of 
the  figures  painted  on  their  walls. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  Kakodtemon,  but 
as  Agathodsemon,  that  the  divine  serpent 
of  ancient  Egypt  still  maintains  his  chief 
hold  on  the  belief  of  the  Egyptian  people. 
Each  house  still  has  its  hurras  or  ”  guar¬ 
dian”  snake,  commonly  known  as  the 
harr&s  el-bit,  ‘‘  the  protector  of  the 
bouse.”  The  snake  is  fed  with  milk  and 
eggs,  and  care  is  taken  not  to  do  it  harm. 
A  servant  of  mine,  who  was  born  at  Hcl- 
wan  near  Cairo,  has  often  told  me  about 
the  guardian  snake  of  his  father’s  house. 
It  was  a  large  one,  and  used  to  come  out 
at  night  for  the  sake  of  the  food  that  was 
offered  it  and  to  glide  over  the  bodies  of 
the  sleeping  family.  It  never  did  any  of 
them  any  mischief,  as  it  was  always 
treated  well.”  One  day  a  stranger  snake 
made  its  appearance  at  the  door  of  the 
house  ;  the  harrds  at  once  went  against  it, 
and  after  a  short  struggle  killed  the  in¬ 
truder. 

In  a  neighboring  house  in  the  same  vil¬ 
lage  the  guardian  snake  once  missed  its 
female  mate,  and  supposed  that  it  had 
been  killed.  Thereupon,  without  being 
seen,  it  crept  into  the  zlr — the  largo  jar 
of  porous  clay  which  serves  as  a  filter  in 
Egypt — and  poisoned  the  water  in  it. 
Soon  afterward  the  female  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  the  snake  was  then  seen  to 
glide  into  a  basin  of  milk,  after  which  it 
crawled  along  the  ground  so  that  the  dust 
clotted  by  the  milk  might  adhere  to  its 
body,  and  then  it  again  entered  the  ztr. 
The  clotted  dust  fouled  the  water  in  the 
jar,  and  the  people  of  the  house  accord¬ 


ingly  knew  that  it  had  been  poisoned  and 
was  not  fit  to  drink.  So  it  was  poured 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  zir  itself  was 
broken  in  pieces. 

Beliefs  like  these  prove  how  wide,  if 
not  impassable,  is  the  gulf  that  separates 
the  mind  of  the  modern  Egyptian  from 
our  own.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  shared  by  ail  classes  alike, 
by  the  educated  as  well  as  by  the  unedu¬ 
cated.  My  servant  who  told  me  the  two 
stories  about  the  guardian  snake  is  fairly 
well  educated,  and  a  long  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  as  well  as  a  residence  in  I'atis, 
has  made  him  sceptical  about  many  things 
in  which  the  majority  of  his  countrymen 
have  implicit  faith.  He  has  but  a  halting 
belief,  for  example,  in  the  afarit,  which 
correspond  roughly  with  the  ghosts  of 
Europe,  but  he  has  no  doubt  at  all  about 
the  ginn,  one  of  whom  he  himself  saw 
when  he  was  a  boy,  or  about  the  mezai- 
yerah,  a  species  of  afrit  which  looks  like 
a  woman  in  white  and  is  exceedingly  harm¬ 
ful  to  man.  Nor  has  he  any  doubt  that 
milk  or  water  drunk  out  of  a  cup  made  of 
the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros  is  a  sure  antidote 
to  poison  of  all  kinds,  including  that  of 
snakes. 

An  engineer,  who  had  been  educated  in 
Europe  and  was  a  well-read  man  of  the 
world,  once  told  me  that,  when  he  was  at 
Damanhour,  a  white  cat  used  to  make  its 
appearance  whenever  he  sat  down  to  eat. 
Ue  invariably  gave  it  food,  which  it  ate 
and  then  disappeared.  One  night,  as  he 
was  travelling  in  the  dark  and  alone,  he 
was  attacked  by  robbers.  Matters  would 
have  gone  hard  with  him,  had  not  the 
white  cat  suddenly  appeared  and  fallen 
upon  his  assailants  so  fiercely  that  they 
allowed  him  to  escape.  Then  he  “  knew 
what  it  was.”  Ever  afterward  he  was 
careful  to  offer  it  food  when  it  appeared 
to  him  at  his  meals. 

It  may  be  said  that  superstitions  fully 
equal  to  any  of  these  still  exist  in  our  own 
country.  But  they  do  not  exist  among 
the  educated  and  cultured  classes,  and 
therein  lies  the  great  difference  between 
the  Egyptians  and  ourselves.  We  cannot 
understand  the  frame  of  mind  and  point 
of  view  of  our  forefathers  which  made 
them  consider  it  an  act  of  piety  and  jus¬ 
tice  to  torture  and  burn  a  witch,  and  our 
forefathers  would  have  had  the  same  in¬ 
ability  in  understanding  the  intellectual 
and  moral  point  of  view  of  ou:  selves 
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Between  the  European,  and  the  Egyptian 
mind  the  distance  is  even  greater  than  be¬ 
tween  our  own  and  that  of  our  forefathers, 
since  the  ideas  and  beliefs  which  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  inherits  differ  essentially  from. those 
which  the  past  has  bequeathed  to  us. 
They  belong  to  the  gray  dawn  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  antiquity,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
as  potent  to  day  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  Egyptian  is  quick,  clever,  and 
adaptable,  and  he  can  consequently  put  on 
the  externals  of  European  culture  with 
such  success  as  to  seem  at  first  wholly  Eu¬ 
ropeanized.  For  a  time  we  fancy  that  he 
is  become  as  one  of  ourselves.  But  one 
day  with  something  of  a  shock  we  dis¬ 


cover  our  mistake.  Our  theories  in  regard 
to  him  break  down,  and  we  are  forced  to 
realize  bow  far  astray  we  have  gone  in 
dealing  with  him  on  the  supposition  that 
his  ideas  and  springs  of  action  are  those  of 
a  European  or  an  Englishman.  The  in¬ 
heritance  of  a  civilization  of  six  thousand 
years  has  necessarily  produced  a  type  of 
character  at  once  permanent  and  resistful 
of  foreign  influences  ;  it  may  be  moulded, 
but  it  cannot  be  changed.  Of  Egypt  and 
the  Egyptians  it  is  even  more  true  than  of 
the  Orient  and  Orientals  in  general  ;  the 
longer  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  the 
more  we  come  to  learn  how  little  we  know 
them. — Contemporary  Review. 
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By  the  tombs  of  the  Volumnii  here, 
half-way  along  the  white  and  dusty  road 
from  Perugia  to  Assisi,  one  truth,  long 
half-perceived,  is  borne  in  upon  me  even 
moie  fully  than  ever, — how  much  and  in 
how  many  connections  when  we  speak  of 
Italy  we  really  mean  Etruria  :  how  com¬ 
pletely  all  good  things  that  have  come  out 
of  the  Italian  soil  or  character  are  at  bot¬ 
tom  Etruscan. 

I  write,  of  course,  with  the  damning 
shadow  of  that  famous  chapter  of  Momm¬ 
sen’s  hanging  ominously  over  me.  I  know 
my  peril.  I  am  aware  that  the  greatest 
of  Roman  historians  has  demolished  the 
Etruscan.  So  conscious  am  I  of  that  fact, 
indeed,  that  1  hardly  even  dare  to  have  an 
opinion  of  my  own  against  the  ipse  dixit 
of  so  mighty  an  authority.  Respect  for 
authority  (in  moderation)  is  so  ingrained 
in  my  nature  that  only  the  mute  appeal  of 
those  great  dead  Volumnii  gazing  up  at 
me  with  dumb  lips  from  their  travertine 
urn-lids  could  induce  me  to  vindicate  the 
honor  of  their  descendants  against  the  cut¬ 
ting  aspersions  of  the  great  living  Teuton. 

For  when  I  say  Etruscans,  I  mean  of 
course  to  include  the  entire  Tuscan  nation¬ 
ality  in  every  stage  of  its  checkered  his¬ 
tory.  You  have  only  to  live  a  little 
time  in  Tuscany  (by  choice  among  the 
hills)  in  order  to  feel  that  the  Etruscan  is 
not  somebody  who  once  existed  :  be  is 
the  Florentine  or  Perugian  or  Sienese  or 


Orvietan  whom  you  meet  every  day  in  the 
square  of  the  Signoria  or  on  the  Corso 
Vanucci.  From  beginning  to  end,  what¬ 
ever  has  been  most  vital  and  most  admi¬ 
rable  in  Italy  has  proceeded,  I  believe,  from 
this  ancient  people  whom  Mommsen 
maligns,  but  who  have  nevertheless  given 
us  (among  a  noble  army  of  others)  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Macchiavelli,  Boccaccio  :  Fra 
Angelico,  Botticelli,  Lionardo,  Raphael  : 
Donatello,  Della  Rubtia,  Verrocchio,  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo.  In  one  word,  I  maintain  that 
for  all  practical  purposes,  when  we  talk  of 
Italian  poetry,  we  mean  Tuscan  poetry  ; 
when  we  talk  of  Italian  literature,  we  meaiv 
Tuscan  literature  ;  when  we  talk  of  Italian 
ait,  we  mean  Tuscan  ait  ;  when  we  talk  of 
Italian  greatness  in  any  way  (save  only  pc- 
liticall}),  we  mean  Tuscan  greatness.  Of 
course,  in  a  general  way,  people  have  long 
since  grasped  this  truth,  in  part  at  least  : 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  recognized  that 
in  our  modern  world,  from  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury  onward,  Tuscany  has  always  taken 
the  lead  in  Italy,  intellectually  and  aestheti¬ 
cally.  But  that  is  not  enough.  I  desire 
here  to  prove  (or  at  least  to  suggest)  a 
great  deal  more  than  that — namely,  that 
the  entire  position  of  the  Italian  people  av 
to  art  and  literature,  in  times  ancient  or 
modern,  is  due  to  the  Tuscan  element 
only  ;  and  that  from  beginning  to  end  the 
Tuscan  people  have  been  one  and  the 
same,  the  sole  race  in  the  peninsula  capa- 
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ble  of  adopting  and  still  further  develop¬ 
ing  the  gifts  of  Hellenic  and  eastern  cul¬ 
ture. 

The  best  way  to  look  at  a  big  subject 
like  this  is  perhaps  to  begin  with  the 
known  and  work  back  to  the  unknown. 
And  since  modern  Tuscany  is  better  known 
to  us  than  ancient,  and  Tuscan  ait  is  belter 
known  to  us,  for  the  most  part,  than  Tuscan 
literature  (for  all  can  read  the  language  of 
Fra  Angelico,  though  not  all  can  read  the 
language  of  Dante),  I  shall  set  out  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  influence  of  the  Tuscan  in 
modern  art,  and  shall  then  work  back  to 
his  influence  in  literature  and  science,  as 
well  as  to  the  considerable  part  he  played 
in  the  eai Her  development  of  antique  Italy. 

In  modern  limes  at  least  there  can  be 
no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  artistic  supremacy 
of  the  Tuscan  in  the  peninsula.  And  since 
this  is  a  question  of  race  and  natural  en¬ 
dowments,  not  a  question  of  geography 
and  political  divisions  of  country,  I  shall 
count  here  as  Tuscans  all  persons  belong¬ 
ing  by  birth  or  descent  to  the  ancient 
Etruria,  even  though  they  may  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  accidentally  included  by  later 
distinctions  of  place  or  rule  in  Umbria, 
the  Romagna,  or  any  later  administrative 
unity.  Now,  it  is  only  necessary  to  run 
over  the  names  of  the  great  Florentine 
artists  alone,  from  Arnolfo  and  Cimabue 
and  Giotto  and  the  Gaddi,  through  Masac¬ 
cio,  Fra  Angelico,  Brunelleschi,  Filippo 
and  Filippino  Lippi,  Ghiilandajo,  Della 
Robbia,  Donatello,  and  Verrocchio,  to 
Lionardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Raphael,  in  order  to  realize  the  indebted¬ 
ness  of  Italian  art  to  one  Etruscan  city. 
Indeed,  the  very  supremacy  of  Florence 
in  painting  and  sculpture  has  been  one  of 
the  main  reasons  why  the  Etruscan  char¬ 
acter  of  Italian  art  has  been  so  greatly 
overlooked  ;  for  we  have  all  been  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  of  such  art  as  distinc¬ 
tively  Florentine,  when  we  ought  rather  to 
have  thought  of  it  as  Tuscan  in  general. 
Nay,  more  :  when  one  reflects  that  Flor¬ 
entine  names  even  of  the  second  rank  in¬ 
clude  such  mighty  craftsmen  as  Ghiberti, 
Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Fra 
Baitolommeo,  and  Andrea  del  Saito  (not 
all  of  whom,  however,  happened  to  be 
born  Florentines),  while  the  third  rank 
itself  occasionally  blossoms  out  into  such 
unexpected  works  as  Albertinelli’s  “  Visita¬ 
tion  ’  and  Allori’s  Judith,”  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Florence,  by  the  extraordi¬ 


nary  brilliancy  of  its  central  light,  should 
have  helped  to  obscure  for  us  the  lesser 
luminaries  of  other  not  insignificant  Tus¬ 
can  cities. 

Nevertheless,  if  one  examines  Italy  in 
detail,  nothing  so  much  strikes  one  in  its 
artistic  history  as  the  fact  that  indigenous 
art  clusters  thickest  by  far  in  a  distiict 
which  stretches,  roughly  speaking,  from 
Pisa  and  Florence  in  one  direction  to 
Rome  in  the  other  ;  and  this  district  al¬ 
most  exactly  coincides  in  its  limits  with 
the  central  area  of  antique  Etiuria.  Just 
think  of  the  marvellous  wealth  of  artistic 
treasures  which  that  little  space,  less  than 
one-tenth  of  Italy,  includes  within  its  pre¬ 
cincts  1  Pisa  itself,  Etruscan  Pisie,  with 
its  Romanesque  cathedial,  its  baptistery, 
its  campanile,  and  the  exquisite  Benozzos 
and  Spinellos  of  its  Campo  Santo.  Flor¬ 
ence,  with  the  Pitti  and  the  Uffizi,  the 
Belle  Arti  and  the  Bargello  ;  Brunelleschi’s 
dome  and  Giotto’s  belfry  ;  the  Michael 
Angelos  at  San  Lorenzo,  the  Fra  Angelicos 
at  San  Marco.  Siena,  with  its  marvellous 
facade  and  its  glorious  museum.  Peru¬ 
gia,  with  its  Cambio,  rendered  bright  by 
Perugino’s  frescoes,  and  its  gallery  rich 
with  the  spoils  of  many  plundered 
churches.  Orvieto,  Assisi,  Chiusi,  Arezzo, 
Cortona — merely  to  name  them  is  to  re¬ 
call  at  once  delicious  memories  of  Pin- 
turicchio  or  of  Luca  Signorelli,  fragrant 
whiffs  of  Duccio  and  Lippo  Memmi  and 
Sodoma.  Now,  all  these  are  Etruscans, 
and  all  this  is  Etruria.  Nowhere  else  even 
in  Italy  can  you  find  endemic  and  en¬ 
chorial  art  clustering  so  thick  and  rich  on 
the  native  soil  that  produced  it. 

Throughout  Tuscany,  too,  in  this  wider 
sense,  it  is  noticeable  how  even  the  small¬ 
est  and  remotest  towns  bear  their  fair 
share  in  the  artistic  and  literary  move¬ 
ment.  Elsewhere  ’tis  to  the  great  cities 
you  must  go  for  great  art  and  great  art¬ 
ists.  In  Tuscany  the  merest  villages  teem 
and  effloresce  with  ajsthetic  impulse. 
Mount  the  slope  to  Fiesole,  gleaming 
white  on  its  hill-top,  and  there,  in  that 
second-rate  Etruscan  Fresulaj,  what  do 
you  find  ?  Why,  the  blrthpkce  of  a 
Mino  da  Fiesole.  and  of  a  Fra  Angelico  ;  a 
cathedral  rich  with  Della  Robbias  and  ex¬ 
quisite  marble  tombs  ;  a  dozen  noble 
paintings  worth  an  hour’s  deep  study  ;  an 
old  Etruscan  wall,  a  later  Roman  theatre, 
a  modern  Franciscan  monastery —the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  land  set  before  you  in  rninia- 
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ture.  Or,  take  a  rickety  shandredan  from 
a  roadside  country  station, —  the  fare  is 
four  lire — and  jolt  up  the  steep  ascent  to 
belated  little  San  Gimignano,  that  medisc- 
val  survival.  tVhat  greets  you  at  the 
summit  save  a  quaint  old  town,  crowned 
with  towers  of  the  thirteenth  or  fouiteenth 
centuries,  yet  reckoning  among  its  art- 
treasures  such  an  array  of  great  names  as 
Filippino  Lippi,  and  Pinturicchio,  and 
Benozzo  Gozzoli,  and  Domenico  Ghirlan- 
dajo,  and  Benedetto  da  Majano,  and  Tad¬ 
deo  Bartoli  i  Fancy  finding  such  wealth 
at  Ilottingdean  or  Crewkcrnu  !  But  ’tis 
the  same  everywhere.  Prato,  Pistoja, 
Lucca — Spello,  Foligno,  Spoleto — though 
little  visited  by  tourists,  contain  more  ob¬ 
jects  worth  looking  at  than  many  famous 
cities  in  northern  Italy.  Arezzo  is  but  a 
country  town  of  some  twelve  thousand  in¬ 
habitants  ;  yet  from  first  to  last  it  has 
numbered  among  its  citizens  many  distin¬ 
guished  men  ;  for  is  it  not  the  birthplace 
of  Maecenas,  of  Petrarch,  of  Vasaii  ;  of 
Guido  Aietino,  who  invented  our  existing 
bystem  of  musical  notation  ;  of  Pietro 
Aretino,  the  pungent  satirist  ;  of  Cesal- 
pini,  the  botanist  ;  and  of  Spinello  Are¬ 
tino,  to  whose  exuberant  fancy  we  owe  the 
charming  and  nHive  frescoes  from  the  life 
of  Saint  Benedict  that  cover  the  sacristy 
of  San  Miniato  al  Monte  ?  What  a  varied 
list  for  a  single  small  provincial  town,  a 
mere  rustic  bourg  whose  church  walls  were 
iieverlheless  adorned  in  deathless  colors  by 
Margaritone  and  Giotto,  by  Memmi  and 
Lorenzetti  ! 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  full  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  facts,  however,  we  must 
compare  the  Tuscan  towns  with  some  of 
the  other  great  cities  of  Italy.  Take 
Rome  to  begin  with.  It  is  a  crucial  in¬ 
stance.  One  might  have  thought  that 
there,  at  least,  at  the  centre  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  truly  endemic  art  would  have  flour¬ 
ished  spontaneously.  But  no  :  though 
the  inducements  to  artistic  production 
were  all  th‘  re,  the  proper  seed  was  want¬ 
ing.  The  Romans  were  not  Etruscans,  or 
retained  at  best  but  a  faint  and  dubious 
trace  of  mixed  Etruscan  ancestry.  That 
trace  was  not  enough  to  make  them  into 
painters  or  sculptors.  Strange  to  say, 
when  you,  come  to  look  close  at  it,  there 
is  no  such  thing  at  all  as  native  Roman  art 
or  native  Roman  artists.  It  is  all  mere 
fragments  of  Etruscan  and  for  the  mo.st 
part  of  Florentine  art,  imported  into  Rome 


full-blown,  after  it  had  freely  developed 
and  blossomed  elsewhere.  Giotto  come* 
from  Florence  to  execute  the  Navicella  for 
old  St.  Peter’s  ;  Fra  Angelico  comes  from 
Fiesole  to  decorate  the  cbapel  of  Nicholas 
V.  at  the  Vatican  ;  Alberti  comes  from 
an  old  Tuscan  household  at  Genoa  to  plan 
the  fa9ade  of  the  Palazzo  Venezia.  The 
Sistine  Chapel  tells  us  the  same  tale. 
Botticelli,  Filippino  Lippi,  Ghirlandajo, 
Cosimo  Roselli,  were  summoned  one  after 
another  from  Tuscan  homes  to  aid  in  deco¬ 
rating  the  Papal  palace  and  the  Roman 
churches.  Luca  Signorelli,  from  old 
Etruscan  Cortona  ;  Pietro  Perugino,  from 
old  Etruscan  Citta  del  Pieve  ;  Pinturicchio 
from  the  neighborhood  of  these  very  Vo- 
lumnii  by  whose  tomb  I  stand,  all  help  to 
adorn  the  walls  or  the  galleries  of  the 
Vatican.  And  when  Rome  steps  at  last 
into  the  front  rank  of  art  with  the  build¬ 
ing  of  new  St.  Peter’s,  it  is  three  great 
Tuscans — Bramante,  Michael  Angelo,  Ra¬ 
phael — to  whom  we  owe  either  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  Pontitical  church  itself  or 
the  glories  of  the  Stanze  anti  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  Without  Etruria,  there  would 
be  no  artistic  Rome  ;  and  artistic  Rome 
itself  attains  its  zenith  under  the  puntiticate 
of  Leo  X.,  an  Etruscan  Medici. 

Wherever  else  we  look,  the  same  truth 
confronts  u.s.  Hardly  any  native  art 
springs  spontaneous  throughout  Italy  dur¬ 
ing  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  Renaissance 
period,  save  only  in  Tuscany.  Naples 
Iras  gone  :  Genoa  has  none.  It  is  Rubens 
and  Vandyke  whose  portraits  hang  in  the 
palaces  of  the  Dorias  and  the  Brignole. 
As  far  northward  and  westward  as  Pisa, 
art  covers  the  soil  thickly  ;  at  Etruscan 
Pisae,  it  seems  to  stop  dead  short,  and 
entirely  misses  the  shorts  of  Liguria. 
Even  Magna  Grrecia,  strange  to  say,  is  an 
artistic  blank  ;  Campania  and  Calabria  are 
out  in  the  cold,  iesthetically  speaking. 
At  Padua  it  is  Tuscan  Giotto’s  frescoes  in 
the  Madonna  dell’Arena  that  start  the  pic¬ 
torial  impulse.  At  Milan,  the  artistic  age 
begins  when  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  coming 
straight  from  Florence,  settles  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  gathers  round  him  a  group  of 
distinguished  scholars,  such  as  Luini,  Bol- 
traflio,  Cesare  da  Sesto,-  and  Gaudenzro 
Ferrari.  Throughout  the  peninsula,  the 
Tuscan  goes  north  and  south  and  east  and 
west,  taking  with  him  his  own  art,  which 
he  naturalizes  every  where  among  receptive 
pupils. 
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Of  course,  there  is  one  great,  one  ob- 
tIous,  exception,  which  the  reader  has 
been  itching  for  the  last  three  pages  to 
bring  up.  against  me  :  the  exception  of 
Venice.  Well,  I  freely  admit  Venice. 
More  than  that  :  in  spite  of  what  T  have 
said  above,  I  admit  on  the  whole  the  en¬ 
tire  Lombardo-Venetian  plain.  I  don’t 
wish  to  ride  my  hobby  to  death,  or  to 
spoil  a  good  case  by  extreme  advocacy. 
In  the  valley  of  the  I’o,  alone  outside  Tus¬ 
cany,  enchorial  ait  exists  as  a  spontaneous 
product,  though  to  a  less  extent  than 
ampng  the  Tuscan  towns  ;  and  just  as 
Florence  represents  the  capital  of  the 
modern  Etruscan  artistic  development,  so 
Venice,  in  spite  of  her  complete  isolation, 
represents  the  capital  of  the  modern  Lom¬ 
bardo  Venetian  artistic  devr  lopment.  This 
consideration  I  ads  me  natuially  on  to  a 
second  stage  in  the  exposition  of  my  argu¬ 
ment. 

"  For  what  are  the  facts,  ethnically,  as  to 
Lombardy  and  Venice  ?  The  valley  of 
the  Po,  at  the  earliest  period  when  we  can 
catch  a  glimpse  of  it  thrnnah  the  mists  of 
history,  was  inhabited  by  Etruscans.  The 
Etruscan  power  at  that  time  seems  to  have 
spread  nninterrnptedly  from  the  llhaetian 
Alps  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  or  even  to 
have  overflowed  into  Lalinm  and  Cam¬ 
pania.  At  a  later  period,  the  Gauls  burst 
in  upon  the  rich  plains  of  the  great  river, 
and  expelled  or  subjugated  the  Etrusean 
inhabitants.  I  say  intentionally  “  or  sub¬ 
jugated,”  because  modern  ethnology  grows 
every  day  more  and  more  conseivative  on 
tills  point  of  persistence.  Cataclysms  are 
Qow  as  unfashionable  in  ethnography  as 
they  have  long  been  in  geology.  Violent 
destructions  and  complete  replacements  of 
race  by  race  have  gone  the  way  of  succes¬ 
sive  annihilations  and  successive  creations. 
The  chi  idea  was  that  every  stock  which 
occupied  a  country  ate  up  its  predeces¬ 
sors.  The  modern  tendency,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  to  recognize  the  fact  that  con¬ 
quest  never  means  extermination  at  all — 
except  indeed  where,  as  in  America  and 
Australia,  the  conquering  race  is  so  im- 
m-^nsely  the  superior  in  civilization  and 
culture  of  the  conquered,  that  amalgama¬ 
tion  or  even  serfdom  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Celts  (f  Cisalpine  Gaul  were, 
on  the  contrary,  far  inferior  in  these  re¬ 
spects  to  the  Etruscans  whom  they  ousted 
or  assimilated.  It  is  not  probable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  Gauls  did  more  than  impose 


themselves  as  landlords  and  aristocrats,  or 
at  most  as  prnedial  slave- owners,  upon  a 
substratum  of  Etruscans  ;  and,  indeed,  not 
a  few  traces  of  the  Etruscan  blood  have 
been  noted  in  the  modern  folk  of  Lorn- 
bardy  by  Italian  ethnographers.  In  spite, 
therefore,  of  later  Gothic,  Lombardic,  and 
Frankish  conquests,  I  think  we  may  as¬ 
sume  it  as  highly  probable  that  some  pro¬ 
portion  of  Etruscan  nationality  at  least  has 
survived  in  Lombardy,  perhaps  even  in 
Ijatium,  to  the  present  day. 

As  to  Venice,  her  very  name  of  Venezia 
shows  ns  clearly  that  the  new  town  which 
grew  up  among  the  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic 
after  the  destruction  of  Pafavium,  Alti- 
num,  and  Aquileia,  was  regarded  by  its  in¬ 
habitants  as  the  representative  and  metrop¬ 
olis  of  the  ancient  race  of  the  Vrneti. 
Now,  I  am  not  going  to  claim  the  Veneti 
as  Etruscans  :  all  the  evidence  goes  to 
show  that  they  were  an  Illyrian  people, 
and  that  they  managed  to  escape  to  a  great 
extent  both  the  Celtic  and  the  Germanic 
cataclysms.  But  this  much  at  least  is  clear  : 
the  Venetians  represented  the  remains  of 
the  Romanized  population  in  the  eastern 
plain  of  North  Italy  ;  they  were  refugees 
from  all  the  ruined  towns  of  the  mainland 
— among  them  Etruscan  Hatiia  ; — their 
blood  was  no  doubt  a  good  deal  mixed  ; 
and  they  probably  included  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  an  Illy  rian,  a  Celtic,  and  an  Etruscan 
element.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the 
position  of  Venice  was  so  peculiar,  her  re 
lation  with  the  By  zantine  Empire  and  the 
East  so  abnormal,  and  the  development  of 
her  art  so  distinct  and  independent,  that 
she  can  hardly  be  brought  into  line  in  any 
way,  ethnoh'gically  or  artistically,  with 
the  remainder  of  Italy. 

What  I  would  wish  to  point  out,  then, 
is  just  this — that  there  are  two  parts  of 
the  Italian  mainland  (leaving  Venice  out 
of  consideration)  where  art  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages  attained  a  high  development. 
One  of  these  parts,  where  its  development 
was  highest,  most  spontaneous,  and  most 
native,  was  Tuscany,  a  land  still  inhabited 
for  the  most  part  by  undiluted  Etruscans. 
The  other  pait,  where  its  development, 
thongh  high,  was  to  some  extent  less  note¬ 
worthy,  and  certainly  less  spontaneous  and 
organic,  than  in  Tuscany,  was  the  Lom¬ 
bardo-Venetian  plain,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  had  once  been  Etruscan,  and 
which  may  very  probably  have  rrtaintd  to 
the  last  no  small  admixture  of  the  artisti- 
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cally-endowed  Etruscan  blood.  Though 
1  will  also  allow  that  the  Celtic  race, 
too,  is  artistically  endowed  to  an  excep¬ 
tional  degree.  At  any  rate,  take  it  how 
we  may,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  art 
flourished  most  in  the  towns  of  Etruria 
proper,  no  matter  how  insignifleant  ;  and 
that,  after  them,  it  flourished  most  in  Bo¬ 
logna,  which  was  once  the  Etruscan  Fel- 
sina  ;  in  Modena  and  Parma,  once  Etrus¬ 
can  cities  ;  in  Padua,  Mantua,  Verona, 
Brr  scia.  Milan,  the  local  Gallicized  capitals 
of  what  had  once  been  Etruscan  republics. 
Nowhere  else  in  Italy  does  one  get  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  developrrrent  of  art  ; 
nowhere  else  are  local  schools  real  and  liv¬ 
ing  actualities.  But  a  very  small  knowl¬ 
edge  of  art  will  suffice  to  show  one  how 
much  more  real  and  living  they  were  at 
Florence,  Perugia,  Siena,  than  at  Padua, 
Mantua,  Verona,  Milan. 

Note,  in  other  words,  that  the  artistic 
development  of  the  plain  (Venice  always 
excepted)  is  not  organic  and  self-contained 
like  the  development  of  the  hill-towns  in 
Tuscany  proper.  The  half-Etruscan  cities 
of  the  Celto-Lombardic  North  owe  each 
fresh  impulse,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  to  influences  which  came  to  them 
from  the  wholly  Etruscan  cities  of  the 
mountain  country.  The  llenalssance,  in 
particular,  is  all  Tuscan  throughout  in  ori¬ 
gin  and  progress.  Even  the  Venetians 
themselves  took  it  ready-made  from  Flor¬ 
ence.  Giotto  at  Padua.  Gentile  da  Fab¬ 
riano  at  Murano,  Lionardo  at  Milan,  San¬ 
sovino  at  Venice,  Giulio  Romano  at 
Mantua, — these  are  the  real  developmental 
epochs  of  North  Italian  art.  It  is  very 
rarely  indeed  that  a  single  figure  of  evolu¬ 
tionary  importance  stands  out  spontaneous 
in  the  plain  of  Po  like  Andrea  Mantegna 
and  Moretto  :  for  Titian  and  his  great 
Venetian  contemporaries  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  to  owe  much  (from  the  develop¬ 
mental  standpoint)  to  their  Florentine  pred¬ 
ecessors.  Though  essentially  Venetian  in 
color  and  feeling,  they  would  have  been 
impossible  in  science  and  techniqire  but 
for  Lionardo  and  his  Florentine  followers. 
Indeed,  at  Padua,  one  feels  how  much 
Giotto.  Squarcione,  Donatello,  led  up  to 
Vivarese,  Bellini,  Giorgione. 

Roughly  speaking,  then,  we  arrive  at 
this  result  :  the  vastly  larger  part  of  the 
highest  Italian  art  is  either  Etruscan  or 
half- Etruscan  in  origin.  It  springs  from 
Etruria,  or  is  taught  by  Etruria.  The 


Tuscan  blood,  I  maintain,  was  the  ono 
ethnical  element  that  gave  Renaissance 
Italy  her  artistic  supremacy  :  where  that 
blood  is  purest,  art  is  greatest ;  where  that 
blood  is  feebler,  art  is  somewhat  less  spon- 
taneoirs  ;  where  that  blood  is  wholly  want¬ 
ing,  art  is  a  negative  quantity. 

It  would  be  easy  enoitgh  to  show  that 
the  same  thing  is  trire  of  literature  also. 
A  brief  enumeration  must  here  suffice. 
Dante  was  a  Florentine.  So  also  were 
Boccaccio,  Macchiavelli,  Guicciardini  Ver- 
chi  ;  the  Renaissance  thinkers  ;  the  Plato- 
nists,  the  Humanists.  Petrarch  was  a  singer 
from  Etruscan  Arretium  ;  Politian,  a  phi¬ 
losopher  from  Montepulciano  in  the  lands 
of  Lars  Porsena’s  Etruscan  Clusium  ; 
Metastasio,  like  Propertius,  was  born  in 
half-Tuscan  Asslsium.  Villani,  Vico,  and 
Poggio  were  Florentines.  Outside  Tus¬ 
cany  proper  great  names  cluster  less  thick¬ 
ly,  and  are  mostly  confined  to  the  Elrusoo- 
Celtic  area.  Savonarola  was  a  Ftrrarese. 
Tasso  was  by  origin  and  descent  from 
Bergamo.  Ariosto  was  born  at  Reggio  in 
the  Emilia.  Bruno  was  a  Neapolitan  from 
old  Etruscan  Nola.  Pico  della  Mirar.dola 
came  from  the  neighborhood  of  Modena. 
Alfieri  was  a  Piedmontese  ;  Goldoni  a 
Venetian.  These  are  the  greatest  names 
I  can  find  in  Italian  literature  ouUide  Tus- 
cany. 

It  is  the  same  in  science.  Alberti,  al¬ 
though  born  at  Genoa,  was  a  Tuscan  by 
family.  Galileo  and  the  great  Renaissance 
physicists  were  every  one  of  them  men  of 
Florence.  Torricelli  came  from  Piancal- 
doli  in  the  Etruscan  Romagna  ;  by  resi¬ 
dence  he  was  a  Florentine.  Galvani  was 
a  Bolognese.  Volta  was  born  at  Cnrno. 
Visconti  was  by  descent  an  Etruscan  of 
Sarzana,  the  town  which  replaces  the  old 
Tyrrhene  Luna.  Not  a  Roman,  a  Geno¬ 
ese,  a  Neapolitan  anywhere.  Indeed,  if 
we  except  the  modern  political  agitators, 
Columbus  is  the  only  great  name  of  first- 
rate  inrportance  that  Liguria  has  given  to 
Italian  history. 

Was  it  the  same  in  these  respects  at  an 
earlier  epoch  ?  Did  Etruria  tower  above 
ancient  Latium  and  ancient  Campanra  as 
she  towers  now  above  their  modern  equiva¬ 
lents  ?  Not  perhaps  quite  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  :  her  supremacy  was  then  less  evident 
and  less  obvious.  Still,  I  believe,  from 
first  to  last,  in  spite  of  Mommsen,  the 
Etruscan  has  been  the  salt  that  savored 
intellectually  and  artistically  the  whole 
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mass  of  Italy.  A  little  leaven  has  leav¬ 
ened  the  lump.  It  is  impossible  to  wan¬ 
der  through  the  vast  necropolis  of  Tar- 
quinii,  or  round  the  gigantic  walls  of  Cor¬ 
tona,  without  being  struck  with  one  fact, 
which  recurs  to  one  still  more  forcibly  in 
the  Etruscan  rooms  at  the  Vatican,  and 
the  beautiful  Archaeological  Museum  at 
Florence,  that  from  the  dawn  of  history 
to  the  present  day  the  Tuscan  people  have 
been  one  and  the  same  ;  that  the  Floren¬ 
tine  is  an  Etruscan  and  the  Etruscan  a 
Florentine  ;  that  in  decrying  the  art  and 
the  science  of  Etruria  Mommsen,  equipped 
at  aM  points,  is  t  Ring  against  the  people 
of  Dante  and  Boccaccio,  of  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  and  Raphael.  What  the  Etruscan 
was  once,  that  the  Etruscan  is  always. 

Not  that  I  desire  for  a  moment  to  set 
up  my  humble  opinion  against  the  opinion 
of  a  distinguished  specialist  like  Momm¬ 
sen.  Indeed,  it  is  nut  so  much  Mommsen 
himself  that  I  desire  to  correct  as  an 
erroneous  impression  half-unintentiorially 
left  behind  by  Mommsen’s  expressions. 
When  the  great  historian  sat  down,  some 
thirty  years  since,  to  write  his  famous 
chapter  on  the  Etruscans  he  had  to  com¬ 
bat  an  idea  still  largely  prevalent  in  Eu¬ 
rope  that  the  civilization  of  Etruria  was 
something  independent  of,  perhaps  even 
anterior  to,  the  civilization  of  Hellas. 
That  mistaken  view  had  once  for  all  to  be 
disposed  of.  Experts  had  shown  that  the 
majority  of  so-called  Etruscan  vases  found 
in  the  tombs  of  Toscanella,  Chiusi,  and 
Corneto,  were  in  reality  Greek  and  for  the 
most  part  Athenian  ;  while  they  had  also 
pointed  out  that  the  few  vases  of  undoubt¬ 
ed  native  Etrurian  manufacture  were  infe¬ 
rior  in  art,  and  were  often  mistaken  and 
uncouth  copies  of  Hellenic  originals. 
They  had  furthermore  shown  that  the 
tomb-painlings  were  ruder  imitations  of 
Greek  heroic  and  mythical  scenes.  They 
had  discovered  that  the  so-called  Etruscan 
jewelry  was  often  enough  not  Etruscan  at 
all,  but  manufactured  for  export  in  Phoeni¬ 
cian  or  Carthaginian  workshops,  and  based 
upon  Assyrian  or  Egyptian  models.  They 
had  got  rid  of  misconceptions.  The  Tus¬ 
can  had  too  hastily  been  accepted,  at  first 
sight,  as  a  pioneer  and  precursor  of  Hel¬ 
lenic  art,  where  he  was  really  a  copy  ist  : 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  reduced, 
once  for  ail,  to  his  proper  place  in  his¬ 
tory,  as  a  mere  recipient  of  Greek  and  ori¬ 
ental  culture.  And  Mommsen  was  the 


man  who  performed  that  useful  and  in¬ 
evitable  task,  so  far  as  concerned  the  gen¬ 
eral  reading  world  of  Europe. 

As  usual,  however,  in  all  reactions,  the 
pendulum  swung  back  too  far  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction.  Mommsen  wrote  with 
vigor  :  it  would  be  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  he  wrote  with  animus.  So  far  as 
one  can  be  prejudiced  against  a  dead  and 
gone  civilization,  Mommsen  was  distinctly 
prejudiced  against  the  Etruscan.  He  led 
the  world  to  believe  that  Tuscan  culture 
was  a  puerile  rathe-ripe,  early-iotten  affair, 
with  no  depth  of  root  in  it  ;  that  the  Tus¬ 
cans  were,  if  anything,  a  rather  inferior 
non-Aryan  race  ;  and  that  their  art  and 
their  civilization  were  of  the  fiirnsicst  imi¬ 
tative  description.  I  don’t  think  this  ex¬ 
treme  and  unfavorable  verdict  can  stand 
in  the  long  run  before  those  who  know 
the  finest  products  of  native  Etruscan  skill 
and  industry.  Especially,  I  don’t  think 
it  can  stand  before  the  face  of  that  con¬ 
tinuous  modern  view  of  history,  which 
teaches  us  to  see  that  the  people  of 
Maecenas,  of  Propertius,  and  of  Persius, 
are  also  the  people  of  the  Medici,  of 
Dante,  and  of  Galileo  ;  that  the  artists 
who  decorated  the  tombs  of  Vulci  and 
carved  into  dancing  groups  the  alabaster 
of  Volateria)  are  lineal  precursors  of  the 
artists  who  covered  with  frescoes  the  walls 
of  San  Marco,  and  moulded  in  living  mar¬ 
ble  the  singing  children  of  the  Opera  del 
Duorno.  In  one  word,  if,  disregarding 
artificial  land-marks  of  time,  we  examine 
ancient  Etruria  by  the  light  of  modern 
Tuscany,  I  think  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  throughout  by  the  extraordinary  re¬ 
semblance,  in  tone  and  character,  between 
the  earlier  and  later  developments  of  the 
Tuscan  fancy. 

For,  after  all,  when  we  have  made  due 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  all  Etruscan 
art  is  by  derivation  Hellenic  and  pre-Hel¬ 
lenic  (as  all  other  European  art  is  by  der¬ 
ivation  Tuscan),  and  when  we  have  ad¬ 
mitted  every  possible  deduction  in  favor 
or  the  Athenian  and  oriental  elements  in 
Etruscan  remains,  we  are  still  faced  by  the 
fact  that  the  archaic  relics  in  Tuscany, 
native  or  imported,  far  outweigh  in  num¬ 
ber  and  value  all  the  other  archaic  relics 
in  the  whole  of  Italy.  At  a  time  when 
Latins  and  Samnites  were  cornpHiatively 
rude  and  warlike  barbariar.s,  Etruscans 
were  already  displaying  their  innate  fac¬ 
ulty  for  art  and  their  innate  admiration 
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for  art-products  by  importing  and  imitat¬ 
ing  the  pottery  of  Athens  and  the  silver 
work  of  I’hfenicia  ;  they  were  artists  and 
craftsmen  of  no  mean  order.  The  impor¬ 
tant  fact  is  that  Greek  sculpture  and  paint¬ 
ing  “  caught  on”  in  Etruria -and  nowhere 
else  in  Italy.  Such  magnificent  native 
works  as  the  bronze  Chimaera  from  Arez¬ 
zo,  the  recumbent  figures  of  the  Volumnii, 
the  Orator  recovered  from  the  Thrasyraene 
Lake,  the  teira-cottas  of  Ceivetri,  or  the 
Coitona  candelabrum,  show  us  that  Dona¬ 
tello  and  Della  Robbia  and  Michael  Angelo 
were  not  born  by  mere  accident  or  caprice 
in  Tuscany.  Many  of  the  bronzes  are  as 
fine  as  Greek  work.  The  painting  is  even 
more  pet  feet  in  its  way  than  the  sculpture. 
There  is  a  sarcophagus  from  Corneto  in 
the  Etruscan  Museum  at  Florence  adorned 
with  a  Battle  of  the  Amazons  in  very  fresh 
and  pure  colors,  so  astonishingly  beautiful 
and  so  wonderful  in  its  drawing  both  of 
women  and  of  horses  that  it  suggests  at 
once  the  spiritual  ancestry  of  the  great 
Renaissance  Florentines.  It  is  painted  by 
a  Tuscan  on  native  alabaster.  But  I  will 
not  enlarge  on  this  point.  The  question 
is  one  to  be  settled  by  actual  observation. 
Solvitur  ambulando.  Whoever  goes  into 
the  Grrgorian  Museum  at  the  Vatican  (that 
worthy  monument  of  two  great  Tuscan 
antiquaries),  or  into  the  Etruscan  collec¬ 
tions  at  Cortona,  Arezzo,  Orvieto,  and 
Volteira,  with  this  historical  continuity  of 
Tuscany  ancient  and  modern  well  before 
his  mind’s  eye,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  many  curious  persistent  traits  of 
Tuscan  character  which  run  like  a  silver 
thread  through  all  Tuscan  art  from  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day. 

Here  at  Perugia,  this  continuity  of 
Etruria  is  every  moment  forced  upon  my 
observation.  For  instance,  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  sort  of  boas  or  round  disk,  commonly 
interpreted  as  standing  for  the  ball  of  the 
sun,  which  occurs  abundantly  on  the  tombs 
of  the  Volumnii,  as  on  many  other  still 
earlier  Etruscan  monuments  elsewhere.  I 
find  it  once  more  on  the  Roman  Arco  di 
Augusto,  and  on  the  later  Porta  Marzia 
whose  date  is  fixed  for  us  by  its  contem- 
poiary  insciiption  of  Colonia  Vibia.  It 
recurs  time  and  again  on  all  the  mediaeval 
monuments  of  the  town  ;  it  was  incor¬ 
porated  by  Agostino  di  Duccio  into  the 
Renaissance  Porta- San  Pietro;  and  it  is 
now  being  cut  before  my  eyes  while  I 


write  by  a  modern  Italian  stone-mason  on 
a  building  close  by  me.  And  what  is  true 
in  this  one  instance  of  a  particular  detail 
is  true  throughout  :  Roman,  Gothic,  or 
German,  Grand  Ducal  or  Papal,  Etruria 
has  never  ceased  to  be  in  all  essentials 
Etruscan. 

One  or  two  of  these  traits  in  particular 
deserve  at  least  a  ^.assing  mention.  The 
most  important  is  that  gloomy  and  melan¬ 
choly  tinge  in  the  Tuscan  temperament 
which  has  so  deeply  impressed  itself  upon 
Tuscan  art  and  Tuscan  architecture.  This 
strange  gloominess  is  well  seen  in  the  great 
walls  and  massive  gateways  of  early  Etrus¬ 
can  times  ;  and  it  is  exactly  reproduced  at 
a  later  date  in  the  frowning  doors  and 
heavy  cornices  of  the  Strozzi,  the  Pitti, 
and  the  Riccardi  Palaces.  If  we  compare 
these  solid  works  with  the  springing  airi¬ 
ness  of  light  Venetian  Gothic  we  can  feel 
at  once  the  great  gulf  fixed  between  the 
joyous  Venetian  and  the  sombre  Tuscan  ; 
but  wc  can  feel  at  the  same  time  the  exact 
identity  of  taste  and  feeling  in  the  modem 
Tuscan  and  the  ancient  Etruscan.  The 
sons  build  as  the  fathers  built.  In  archi¬ 
tecture  and  all  the  allied  arts,  the  Tuscan 
temperament  has  turned  out  essentially 
similar  works  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
present  moment. 

One  marked  result  of  this  gloomy  tinge 
in  the  Tuscan  temperament  is  the  predilec¬ 
tion  of  the  Tuscan  artists  for  scenes  of 
blood,  of  murder,  or  of  torture.  It  has 
long  been  noticed,  indeed,  by  archeologi¬ 
cal  specialists,  that  the  genuine  Etruscan 
vases  and  wall-paintings  show  a  singular 
preference  in  their  choice  of  subjects  for 
tragic  scenes,  and  especially  for  massacres. 
Just  in  the  same  way,  while  the  Venetian 
loves  best  to  depict  such  joyous  biblical 
episodes  as  the  Marriage  at  Cana  of  Gali¬ 
lee,  or  the  Feast  in  the  house  of  Levi  the 
publican — mere  transparent  excuses  for  a 
display  of  the  ingrained  Venetian  love  for 
splendor  and  pageantry — the  Tuscan  paint¬ 
ers  revel  rather  in  martyrdoms  and  agonies, 
in  writhing  Saint  Sebastians  and  lacerated 
Saint  Catherines.  As  we  look  at  the 
strange  demons  who  torture  the  wicked  in 
the  tombs  of  Corneto,  at  the  Furies  who 
snatch  the  dying  mag  from  his  couch,  or 
at  the  Typhons  and  Gorgons  of  the  wall- 
paintings  and  sarcophagi,  we  aie  irresisti¬ 
bly  reminded  on  the  one  hand  of  Dante’s 
Inferno  with  its  ingeniously-varied  pun¬ 
ishments,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  Or- 
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cagna’s  Hell  in  Santa  Maria  Novella  or  of 
the  nameless  Tuscan  artist  who  so  vividly 
depicted  the  torments  of  the  damned  on 
the  walls  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa. 
Paintings  of  Hades  in  one  shape  or  an¬ 
other  are  commoner  in  Tuscany  than  in  ail 
the  rest  of  Europe  put  together. 

But  deeper  than  all  this  strange  and 
mysterious  melancholy  is  the  Tuscan  love 
for  form,  for  color,  for  metrical  expres¬ 
sion.  The  same  men  who  wrought  in 
bronze  the  beautiful  Tinias  and  Nurscias 
of  the  tombs  and  excavations  still  carve 
the  Madonnas  of  Tuscan  country  churches. 
Indeed,  the  very  names  of  Etruscan  gods, 
like  Fufluns  and  Aplu,  still  survive  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  folklore  of  modern  Tuscan 
villagers.  Poetry  and  painting  are  native 
to  Tuscany  t  few  Tuscans  are  born  with¬ 
out  some  tinge  of  either  faculty.  Nay  : 
is  it .  not  signiticant  that  even  in  the  do¬ 
main  of  religion  Etruria  has  given  Italy 
not  only  her  greatest  monastic  founder, 
St.  Benedict,  but  also  her  two  most 
ecstatic  and  romantic  saints.  Saint  Cath¬ 
erine  of  Siena,  the  Spouse  of  Christ,  and 
Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  Bridegroom  of 
Poverty  ? 

“  But  Etruria,”  you  say,  “  did  not 
produce  many  great  writers  or  poets  in  the 
Roman  period.”  Perhaps  not  :  our  de¬ 
tails  as  to  the  ancestry  and  antecederrts  of 
Roman  authors  are  too  scanty  to  allow  us 
to  speak  with  certainty.  Rome  gathered 
into  herself  so  many  diverse  strands. 
Who  shall  speak  with  authority  as  to  the 
nationality  of  Jitvenal,  Horace,  Tacitus  ? 
Propertius  and  Persius  are  the  chief  Hltrus- 
can  names  of  which  one  can  be  quite  posi¬ 
tive  :  though  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  was 
under  the  administration  of  the  Etruscan 
Maecenas  that  literature  first  grew  to  be  a 
recognized  power  in  the  Rome  of  Augus¬ 
tus.  Cicero,  we  know,  was  a  man  of 
Arplnum,  and  Ovid  of  Sulmo,  neither  of 
which  had  any  demonstrable  Etruscan  ele¬ 
ment.  Many  of  the  best-known  Latin 
poets  and  prose  writers,  however,  undoubt¬ 
edly  came  from  the  half- Etruscan  region 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  Virgil  was  a  Man¬ 
tuan  ;  Livy  a  Paduan  ;  Catullus  is  report¬ 
ed  to  have  come  from  Verona  ;  the  Plinies 
sprang  from  the  neierbborhood  of  the  Lake 
of  Como.  That  happy  mixture  of  Celt 
and  Etruscan  seems  in  those  days  to  have 
run  most  to  literary  production  ;  at  a  later 
date  it  was  rather  the  pure  Etruscan  of 
Tuscany  who  led  the  intellectual  van  in 


Italy.  What  indeed  could  be  more  sig¬ 
nificant,  did  not  familiarity  blind  us  to  its 
import,  than  the  luminous  fact  that  the 
lingua  Toscana  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  one  established  literary  tongue  of 
the  entire  peninsula  i 

It  is  while  one  stands  among  the  actual 
remains  of  half  prehistoric  Etruria  that 
this  racial  continuity  is  most  fully  borne 
in  upon  one.  Go  to  Volterra,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  still  gathering  all  shrunken  within  the 
gigantic  walls  of  Etruscan  Velathri  ;  look 
out  from  the  hill-top  city  on  the  blue 
waters  to  which  the  early  Tuscan  mariners 
gave  their  own  name,  in  the  familiar  form 
of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  ;  gaze  away  toward 
Elba,  whose  rich  iron  ores  prehistoric  Tus¬ 
cans  smelted  in  the  furnaces  and  smithies 
of  Populonia  ;  pass  through  the  Etruscan 
Porta  dell’Arco  to  the  modern  burying- 
ground,  and  then  to  the  elder  but  contigu¬ 
ous  necropolis  of  the  ancient  city  ;  inspect 
the  wonderful  remains  in  the  National 
Museum  ;  and  turn  straight  from  them  to 
those  equally  Etruscan  works,  Niccolb 
Pisano's  cathedral,  the  handicraft  of  a 
rnediteval  Etruscan  from  Pisae,  and  Mino 
da  Fiesole’s  ciboiium,  the  handicraft  of  a 
Renaissance  Etruscan  from  Fat  sulac  ; 
look  away  for  a  moment  from  Orestes  and 
the  Furies  or  Oedipus  with  the  Sphinx  on 
vase  or  wall-painting  to  Luca  Signorelli’s 
“  Annunciation,”  and  Benozzo  Gozzoli’s 
Nativity”  :  can  you  deny  or  extenuate 
the  common  Tuscan  character  of  each  in 
’  its  own  genre  ?  And  then  remember  that 
the  alabaster  works  which  existed  here  in 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  as  you  mav 
see  from  the  sarcophagi,  still  afford  em¬ 
ployment  to  more  than  two-thiids  of  the 
present  inhabitants  ;  that  the  town  which 
gave  birth  to  Persius  the  satirist  gave  birth 
also  to  Fedra  Inghirami  the  humanist  ; 
and  that  the  unknown  artists  who  painted 
the  Death  of  Clyternnestra,  or  introduced 
the  still  surviving  Porta  dell'Arco  into  the 
Seven  before  Thebes,  were  the  lineal  pred¬ 
ecessors  of  that  versatile  Daniele  da  Vol¬ 
terra  whose  noble  masterpieee  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Trinita  de’  Monti  at 
Rome  gave  Rubens  a  hint  for  the  finest 
effect  in  his  famous  “  Descent  from  lire 
Cross,”  in  the  Cathedral  at  Antwerp.  It 
is  impossible  to  stand  thus  beside  the 
Etruscan  walla,  the  Roman  Tlnrmae.  the 
medimval  Fortezza,  and  the  modern  ala¬ 
baster  works,  without  feeling  in  those  nar¬ 
row  streets  of  shrivelled  Velathri  the  cs- 
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lenlial  unity  of  Etraiia  from  the  begin- 
niiiga  of  liistory  to  the  present  moment. 

And  so  it  is  tbioughout.  Tuscany 
bases  itself  bodily  on  the  stem  of  the 
Rastna.  At  Coineto,  the  modern  town 
almost  covers  the  necropolis  of  Etruscan 
Tarquinii.  At  Siena,  you  walk  straight 
from  the  massive  dot>is  of  ancient  tombs 
by  the  Porta  Camollia  to  the  marvellous 
Duomo,  that  masterpiece  of  decorative 
Italian  Gothic.  At  Orvicto,  your  atten¬ 
tion  is  almost  equally  divided  between  the 
Etruscan  graves  and  the  mediaeval  cathe¬ 
dral,  whose  polychromatic  facade,  like  the 
painted  sarcophagi  and  the  frescoed  tomb- 
chambers,  forms  a  speaking  monument  of 
the  ingrained  Etruscan  love  of  color.  At 
Bolsena,  which  was  Volsinii,  and  at 
Chiitsi,  which  was  CInsium,  present  melts 
into  past,  and  past  still  seems  present.  At 
Perugia,  you  may  inhabit  a  house  whose 
foundations  were  laid  in  Etruscan  Peru- 
sia  ;  and  you  may  see  in  the  portraits  of 
Baglioni  and  Fortebraccio  traced  by  Buon- 
Irgli's  hand  on  the  walls  of  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico,  or  for  the  matter  of  that  in  the 
modern  Italian  officers  whose  blue  cloaks 
give  color  to  the  gray  streets  of  the  wind¬ 
swept  town,  exact  counterparts  in  type  of 
those  handsome  and  able  Fltruscan  noble¬ 
men  whose  effigies  still  sit  mute  at  the 
ghostly  banquet  on  their  own  sarcophagus- 
lids  in  the  antique  cemetery.  The  wains 
on  the  Assisi  road  are  drawn  to  this  day 
by  the  white  cattle  of  Clitumnus,  and  the 
breed  of  men  has  persisted  no  less  true  to 
type  and  stock  than  the  breed  of  oxen. 
Nothing  is  changed  :  the  Tuscan  is  still 
the  same  in  features  and  characters  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  Etruria. 

Remember,  last  of  all,  that  Rome  her¬ 
self  lay  on  the  very  confines  and  inarches 
of  the  Rasena.  She  had  a  marked  Etrus¬ 
can  element  in  her  population  ;  her  early 
history  is  mixed  up  with  Etruscan  legends  ; 
her  religious  tiles  were  believed  to  owe 
much  to  Etruscan  sources  ;  her  engineer¬ 
ing  ability,  her  bridge-making  skill,  her 
great  arched  cloaca,  her  prehistoric  walls, 
bear  all  of  them  some  tinge  of  Etruscan 
origin.  The  Tuscan,  indeed,  once  over¬ 
flowed  as  far  south  as  Campania.  Re¬ 
member,  too,  that  Rome’s  empire  was 


largely  organized  under  Augustus  by  the 
Etruscan  Maecenas,  and  largely  ruled  under 
Tiberius  by  the  Etruscan  Sejanus.  Re¬ 
member,  again,  how  in  caily  mediaeval 
times  many  of  her  greatest  popes  came 
from  Etruscan  homes,  and  how,  at  a  later 
date,  Nicholas  V.,  who  fonnded  the  Vati¬ 
can  Library  and  brought  Fra  Angelico  to 
Rome,  was  an  Etruscan  of  Sarzana  ;  while 
.d^neas  Sylvius  was  an  Etruscan  of  Siena. 
Her  churches  were  adorned  by  Floientine 
artists,  and  her  buildings  were  planned  by 
Tuscan  architects.  Finally,  remember  that 
her  Renaissance  glories  are  all  Etruscan 
rather  than  Roman  ;  and  you  will  see  how 
much  even  Rome  herself — republican,  im¬ 
perial,  papal — owes  to  these  Etruscans 
whom  she  fancied  in  her  pride  she  had 
crushed  and  vanquished.  Was  she  not 
Rome,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  just  in 
virtue  of  her  Etruscan  fraction  and  her 
Etruscan  visitors  ? 

I  need  hardly  say  I  do  not  mean  this 
article  to  be  exhaustive — or  anything  like 
it.  I  mean  it  merely  to  be  suggestive, 
the  rough  outline  of  a  theme  which  read¬ 
ers  can  fill  in  with  fuller  detail  for  ibem- 
selves  on  future  visits  to  Italy.  But  is  it 
nut  possible  that  history  has  suffered  not 
a  little  from  being  studied  too  much,  as 
the  modern  educational  slang  frankly  puts 
it,  “  in  epochs”  ?  There  are  some  truths, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  can  only  rightly  be 
realized  by  looking  at  it,  on  the  contrary, 
from  a  commanding  height,  which  em¬ 
braces,  as  it  were,  a  wide  perspective  pano¬ 
rama  down  the  receding  ages.  And  the 
truth  that  1  have  been  trying  to  point  out 
in  this  brief  sketch  is  possibly  one  of  them 
— the  cardinal  importance  of  the  Etruscan 
blood  in  the  secular  development  of  Italian 
art  and  Italian  civilization. 

One  suggestion  more.  Is  it  not  a  curi¬ 
ous  refutation  of  certain  modern  theories 
as  to  the  innate  superiority  of  the  Aryan 
race  (whatever  that  may  mean)  that  the 
one  people  in  Italy  who  have  thus  practi¬ 
cally  shown  themselves  most  receptive  of 
Hellenic  and  Semitic  civilization  should 
turn  out  to  be  the  people  most  universally 
admitted,  alike  on  linguistic  and  ethno¬ 
graphic  grounds,  as  of  antique  non- Aryan 
or  pro- Aryan  origin  ? — National  Review. 
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Chapter  I. 

THE  PRIEST. 

“  How  is  it  that  the  remembrances  of 
onr  childhood  are  ineffaceable  ?”  remarked 
the  old  sculptor  Frederic,  in  a  tone  of 
melancholy,  as  he  lighted  his  pipe. 
When  one  can  scarcely  recall  events  of 
a  month  ago,  how  is  it  that  those  of  our 
youth  remain  ever  fresh  before  our  eyes 
as  if  we  had  never  grown  old  ?  As  for 
me,  I  shall  never  forget  my  fathei’s  poor 
hut,  with  its  thatched  roof,  its  little 
ground- tloor  room,  the  wooden  staircase 
leading  to  the  garret  under  the  roof,  the 
bed  with  its  curtains  of  gray  seige,  and  its 
two  little  casements,  the  panes  set  in  lead, 
looking  down  the  defile  of  the  Schoucht, 
near  Miinster  ;  I  shall  never  forget  them, 
nor  the  smallest  incident  of  that  time. 
All  still  live  here  in  my  heart,  especially 
the  winter  of  1785. 

During  that  winter,  ray  Grandfather 
Yeri,  his  woollen  cap  drawn  over  his  ears, 
slept  in  his  armchair  in  the  chimney  cor¬ 
ner  from  morning  to  night ;  my  mother 
knitted  ;  ray  father  carved  the  heads  of 
canes  out  of  holly-oak,  to  be  sold  in  the 
spring,  the  shavings  falling  about  him,  and 
rolling  themselves  up  like  snails  ;  some¬ 
times  he  rested,  and,  while  striking  the 
steel  and  shaking  the  tinder  on  his  pipe, 
would  cry,  “  Catherine,  it  comes — it 
comes  !”  Then,  seeing  me  seated  on  my 
stool,  all  attention,  for  I  liked  nothing  so 
well  as  to  watch  him  at  work,  he’d  smile 
at  me,  and  begin  on  the  canes  again. 

All  about  our  hut  the  snow  mounted 
and  mounted  higher  each  day  ;  the  de¬ 
cayed  old  walls  seemed  to  sink  into  the 
earth.  Already  we  could  only  see  out  of 
the  top  panes  of  our  little  windows,  the 
lower  ones  were  of  a  dull,  sombre  white, 
because  of  the  snow  pressing  against  them. 
Sometimes  I  stood  on  ray  chair  and  looked 
at  the  snow  piling  and  piling  slowly  up  in 
the  immense  valley,  in  front  the  rocks 
of  the  peak  of  Honeck  rising  up  to  the 
sky,  and  lower  down  in  the  gorge  the 
numerous  firs  loaded  with  hoar-frost. 
Nothing  moved.  The  sight  of  this  land¬ 
scape  covered  with  snow  made  you  cold. 


one  shivered,  notwithstanding  that  inside 
the  fire  blazed,  and  it  was  warm.  Through 
the  little  half  door,  which  communicated 
with  the  stable,  came  the  bleating  of  our 
goat,  and  the  low  bellowing  of  our  cow 
Waldine.  It  was  a  comfort  to  hear  them 
in  such  cold  weather.  VVe,  at  least,  were 
not  alone  in  the  snow  ;  we  were  with  God’s 
creatures,  we  yet  had  friends. 

I  shall  always  remember  that  one  morn¬ 
ing  when  Waldine,  who,  no  doubt,  was 
tiled  of  the  darkness,  after  getting  free  of 
her  cord,  I  don’t  know  how,  came  to  see 
us  ;  she  entered  without  ceremony,  and 
my  father  cried  out,  laughing  heaitily — 

“  Oh,  good-morning,  Waldine  ;  you 
came  in  without  making  your  bow.  lla, 
ha,  ha  !  Let  her  be,  Catherine,  let  her 
be,  she’ll  do  no  harm,  give  her  time  to 
breathe  and  to  see  the  light.” 

It  was  I  who  led  her  back  to  the  stable, 
and  who  tied  her  to  the  manger. 

So  passed  the  time  ;  while  the  birds 
cried  famine,  while  the  wild  beasts  searched 
the  caves  of  Honeck  and  Valtin,  we  clus¬ 
tered  round  the  hearth,  dreamed  in  peace, 
and  each  evening  my  mother  said — 

“  Another  day  is  gone  !  It  is  another 
step  toward  spring.” 

All  that  I  remember  with  delight  ;  but 
strange  things  happen  in  this  lower  world 
— things  that  come  back  to  us  long  after, 
and  prove  that  the  wisdom  of  man  and 
even  his  goodness  are  only  folly. 

That  year  then,  on  the  last  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  between  one  and  two  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  a  great  wind  arose.  Though  the 
house  was  sheltered  from  the  north,  at 
each  gust  it  trembled.  In  about  an  hour 
it  was  so  covered  with  snow  that  the  tem¬ 
pest  passed  over  it.  VVe  had  extinguished 
the  file,  only  a  lamp  burned  on  the  table  ; 
my  mother  prayed,  I  think  my  father 
prayed  also  ;  my  grandfather  was  awake, 
and  seemed  overwhelmed  with  fear  at  the 
tumult. 

All  the  snow  which  had  been  falling  for 
three  months  ruse  again  to  the  sky  in  dust. 
All  without  roared,  wept,  and  whistled, 
and  every  now  and  then  the  great  trees 
could  be  heard  lashing  their  boughs  to¬ 
gether,  or  crashing  down  with  feaiful  up- 
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roar.  If  the  wind  had  been  in  the  front, 
it  would  have  blown  in  our  windows,  and 
carried  away  the  roof — happily  it  blew 
from  the  mountain. 

In  the  middle  of  this  awful  tumult  it 
seemed  that  now  and  then  we  could  hear 
human  voices  ;  and,  already  so  troubled 
for  ourselves,  we  began  to  tremble  in  im¬ 
agining  the  peril  of  others.  Each  time 
rrry  mother  said,  “  There  is  some  one  out¬ 
side,”  we  listened  with  held  breath,  but 
the  mighty  voice  of  the  tempest  dominat¬ 
ed  everything. 

This  lasted  two  hours  ;  then  there  was  a 
great  silence,  and  once  more  we  heard  the 
bleating  of  our  goat. 

”  The  wind  has  fallen,”  said  my  father, 
and  approaching  the  door,  for  some  sec¬ 
onds  listened,  his  finger  on  the  latch. 

We  were  all  behind  him  when  he  opened 
it,  and  we  looked  forth  with  eyes  wide. 

The  weather  was  sombre  because  of  the 
snow  which  laid  everywhere  ;  a  white  light 
on  our  right  indicated  the  position  of  the 
sun,  it  must  then  have  been  about  four 
o’clock. 

As  we  gazed  throrrgh  the  gray  twilight, 
we  perceived,  two  or  three  hundred  paces 
beneath  us,  in  the  path  w'hich  descends 
from  the  Schoucht,  a  sledge  drawn  by  a 
horse.  We  saw  only  the  head  of  the 
horse  and  the  upper  part  of  the  sledge. 

“  That  then  is  what  we  heard,”  cried 
Grandfather  Yeri-IIans. 

‘‘  Yes,”  said  my  fatlier,  re-entering  the 
hut  ;  “  an  accident  has  happened.” 

He  took  the  wooden  spade  standing  be¬ 
hind  the  door,  and  began  descending  the 
side  ;  the  snow  was  up  to  his  knees.  1  ran 
behind  him,  despite  my  mother’s  cries  ; 
grandfather  followed  at  a  little  distance. 

The  more  we  descended,  the  deeper 
grew  the  snow  ;  notwithstanding,  my  fa¬ 
ther,  reaching  the  top  of  the  slope  above 
the  path,  let  himself  glide  down,  resting 
on  the  handle  of  the  spade.  In  that  place 
I  halted  to  watch  him  :  he  seized  the 
horse  by  the  bridle,  but  immediately  see¬ 
ing,  two  or  three  steps  distance,  some¬ 
thing  in  the  snow,  he  approached,  and 
with  difficulty  raised  a  big  man,  dressed 
in  black,  whose  head  fell  back  on  his 
shoulder.  He  placed  him  on  the  sledge  ; 
then,  by  means  of  cries  and  pullings,  he 
drew  the  animal  from  his  hole.  It  was  a 
difficult  task  to  get  it  to  the  house.  My 
father  succeeded,  however,  by  making  the 
tour  of  all  the  rocks  and  the  fallen  branches 


of  the  trees  where  the  snow  had  accumu¬ 
lated. 

As  to  grandfather  and  I,  we  followed, 
very  sad,  gazing  at  the  unfortunate  man 
extended  on  the  sledge.  He  wore  black 
silk  stockings,  a  long  cassock,  and  silver 
buckled  shoes.  He  was  a  priest. 

And  now,  who  can  imagine  the  despair 
of  my  mother  in  seeing  this  holy  man  in 
so  pitiable  a  state  ?  It  seems  I  cart  yet 
hear  her  cry,  and  see  her  hands  clasped 
above  her  head — “  Lord  have  pity  on  us  !” 
She  would  have  despatched  my  father  in¬ 
stantly  to  Munster  for  a  doctor,  but  night 
had  come.  Outside  the  door  it  was  black 
as  an  oven,  and,  with  all  the  good  will  in 
the  world,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  found  the  path  in  the  midst  of  the 
snow. 

In  this  distress  we  hastened  to  light  the 
fire,  to  warm  the  bedclothes  ;  and,  as  I 
was  in  everybody’s  way,  I  was  put  to  bed 
in  my  grandfather’s  room. 

All  night  I  heard  them  coming  and 
going  below,  the  light  shone  through  the 
cracks  in  the  floor  ;  my  mother  moaned. 
At  last,  toward  one  o’clock,  overcome  by 
fatigue  and  an  empty  stomach,  I  slept  so 
profoundly  that  they  had  to  awaken  me  at 
eight  o’clock  next  morning,  or  I  should 
perhaps  have  slept  longer. 

“  Frederic  !  Frederic  !”  cried  my  grand¬ 
father,  raising  the  trap  door  with  his  bald 
head  ;  “  Frederic,  get  up  !  the  soup  is 
ready  !” 

At  that  voice  I  awoke  ;  I  glanced  round, 
it  was  broad  day,  and  the  nice  odor  of 
the  soup  filled  the  cottage.  I  only  took 
time  to  pull  on  my  little  gray  linen  trou¬ 
sers  and  my  sabots  before  I  descended. 
All  the  occurrences  of  the  evening  occu¬ 
pied  my  mind  ;  besides  rny  hunger,  I  was 
curious  to  know  what  had  passed.  Thus, 
at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  I  leaned  over 
the  balirster  to  look  into  the  room  ;  the 
soup  tureen  smoked  on  a  beautiful  white 
table-cloth  ;  grandfather,  seated  in  front, 
was  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  father 
and  mother,  standing,  said  devoutly  the 
Bencdicite,  and  the  big  man  was  seated  in 
the  leather  arm-chair  at  the  side  of  the 
hearth,  his  legs  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and 
his  plump  hands  crossed-  on  his  stomach 
which  rose  in  the  form  of  a  bagpipe.  He 
resembled,  with  his  fleshy  face  and  red 
hair,  a  well-fed  cat  sleeping  on  the  warm 
cinders.  It  was  touching  to  see  him. 

“  Come  down,  Frederic,”  said  my  moth- 
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er.  “  Do  not  be  frightened — M.  le  Cure 
will  not  hurt  you,” 

The  big  man  turned  bis  head,  and 
smiled  at  me,  saying — 

“  Is  this  your  little  boy  ?” 

“  Yes,  M.  le  Cute.” 

‘^Come  here,  little  one,”  said  he. 

My  mother  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
led  me  to  this  good  priest,  who  gazed  at 
me  out  of  his  big  gray  eyes  with  a  tender 
expression  ;  then,  patting  my  cheek, 
asked — 

“  Does  he  yet  know  his  prayers  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  Mons.  le  Cuie,  they  were 
the  first  tiring  we  taught  him.” 

“  Good,  very  good.” 

My  mother  had  taken  off  my  cap,  and, 
my  hands  joined,  my  eyes  on  the  ground, 
I  repeated  the  Ave  Maria  and  the  Pater¬ 
noster.” 

“  Very  well,  very  well,”  remarked  the 
big  man,  pinching  my  ear,  ”  ha,  ha,  ha, 
you  will  be  a  good  servant  of  God.  Go 
now,  take  your  breakfast,  I  am  pleased 
with  you.” 

lie  spoke  softly,  and  all  the  family 
thought,  “  What  an  excellent  man  !  what 
a  good  heart  !  and  to  think  he  was  neatly 
frozen  in  the  Schoucht  !” 

But  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
showed  this  good  man  to  us  in  a  new 
light.  You  should  know  that,  the  even¬ 
ing  before,  my  father  had  brought  from 
the  sledge  into  the  room  M  le  Cure’s  lug¬ 
gage — his  portmanteau,  his  hat-box,  and 
a  large  roll  of  papers.  These  things  were 
placed  on  our  trunk  at  the  other  side  of 
the  hearth,  the  portmanteau  underneath, 
the  hat-box  and  the  roll  of  papers  on  the 
top. 

In  passing,  I  happened  to  touch  these 
papers,  which,  falling  to  the  floor,  rolled 
nearly  into  the  fiie,  when  this  peaceful 
man  gave  utterance  to  a  savage  howl  like 
a  wolf,  accompanied  by  fearful  oaths,  lie 
sprang  at  the  papers,  tore  them  from  the 
fire,  and  extinguished  the  dames  with  his 
hands.  Then,  quite  pale,  he  looked  at 
me  with  eyes  so  tierce  that  I  felt  my  skin 
creep.  \Ve  were  all  amazed,  and  stood 
dumb  with  open  mouths.  He,  examining 
the  papers  and  finding  them  only  a  little 
scorched  at  the  edges,  began  stammering 
*  forth — 

“  My  Thucydides,  little  wretch,  my 
Thucydides,”  after  which,  rolling  his 
papers  one  in  tbe  other,  and  perceiving 
-  our  amazement,  he  shook  his  finger  at  me 


in  his  former  pleasant  manner  ;  but  we 
felt  no  lunger  disposed  to  laugh  with  him. 

“  You  naughty  little  scapegrace,”  said 
he,  “  you  frightened  me.  Imagine,  I 
have  come  expressly  from  Cologne  ;  yes, 
1  have  travelled  more  than  a  hundred 
leagues  to  fetch  these  old  manuscripts 
from  the  convent  of  Saint-Die  ;  it  has 
taken  me  more  than  three  months  to  put 
them  in  a  little  order  ;  and  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  this  unhappy  child  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  a  work,  the  only  one  perhaps  in 
the  world.  It  has  made  the  perspiration 
start  all  over  me.” 

It  was  true,  his  big  face  was  purple, 
drops  of  sweat  stood  on  h  s  forehead. 

Despite  what  he  sa  d,  }ou  may  imagine 
that  we  all  looked  serious  ;  we  were  not 
accustomed  to  hear  priests  swear  like  a 
drover.  My  mother  said  nothing.  We 
ate  our  breakfast  in  silence.  When  we 
had  finished  my  father  went  out  ;  we  heard 
him  leading  the  horse  from  the  stable  and 
harnessing  it  to  the  sledge,  before  the 
door.  Then  he  entered  and  said — 

”  M.  le  Curb,  if  you  are  ready  in  an 
hour  we  shall  be  at  Munster.” 

‘‘  I  am  quite  ready,”  said  the  big  man, 
rising.  Looking  round  the  room  with  a 
solemn  air,  he  added — “  My  good  peo¬ 
ple,  forget  an  involuntary  burst  of  anger  ; 
the  spirit  is  strong,  but  the  fiesh  is  w^ak. 
Allow  me  to  show  my  gratitude  for  your 
hospitality.” 

lie  handed  a  golden  frederic  to  my 
mother,  but  she  refused,  saying — 

”  It  was  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  that  we  helped  you  in  your  distress, 
M.  le  Cure.  If  we  had  been  in  the  same 
need,  you  would  have  done  the  same  to 
us.  ” 

“  Certainly,  certainly,”  he  answered, 
‘‘  but  that  does  not  prevent — ” 

”  No,  no,”  interrupted  my  mother, 
”  do  not  deprive  us  of  the  merit  of  a  good 
action.” 

“  Amen,”  he  remarked  shortly.  He 
took  the  roll  of  papers  from  the  trunk, 
put  on  his  hat  and  went  out. 

My  father  had  already  placed  the  port¬ 
manteau  on  the  sledge  ;  he  himself  was 
seated  on  the  shaft  ;  the  cure  sat  behind, 
and  we  watched  them  off  as  far  as  the 
Roche  Creuse.  All  of  us  were  thought¬ 
ful  ;  my  grandfather  often  looked  at  my 
mother  in  silence  ;  many  ideas  occupied 
our  minds,  but  nobody  spoke. 

Toward  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
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my  father  returned.  He  said  the  Cologne 
priest  had  alighted  at  M.  le  Ciir6  of  Mun¬ 
ster’s  ;  that  was  all. 

That  year  the  spring  came  as  usual. 
The  sun  at  the  end  of  five  long  months 
melted  the  snow  and  dried  our  floor.  We 
could  take  out  our  cow  and  goat  ;  we 
could  clear  the  stable  ;  we  could  let  in 
fresh  air.  While  hading  the  animals  to 
pasture,  cracking  my  whip,  I  made  the 
lace  echo  with  my  happy  shouts.  The 
eath  was  a  wealth  of  bloom,  and  the  tem¬ 
pest  was  forgotten. 

Chapter  II. 

THE  CITIZEN. 

Many  years  had  passed  ;  Grandpapa 
Yeri  was  dead,  and  my  father  had  sent 
me  to  Lower  Alsace  to  learn  the  trade  of 
a  sculptor  from  my  Uncle  Conrad,  at  Vet- 
tenheim.  I  was  nearly  fifteen,  and  began 
to  think  mystlf  a  man.  It  was  the  time 
when  everybody  wore  the  red  cap  and  the 
tricolor  cockade,  when  they  set  out  by 
hundreds,  in  gray  linen  pantaloons,  and 
the  gun  upon  their  shoulder.  I  recollect 
at  this  period  two  regiments  were  formed 
at  Strasbourg,  and  that  children  had  to 
battre  la  charge,  because  all  the  men  want¬ 
ed  to  carry  a  gun.  Five  boys  presented 
themselves  at  Velteiiheim.  1  was  one  of 
the  number  ;  we  drew  lots  to  see  which 
should  go.  It  was  our  neighbor,  the  little 
Frizcl,  who  won.  Now  they  say,  “  He 
has  won”  when  he  remains. 

It  was  at  this  same  time  that  the  Abbe 
Schneider  was  exterminating  all  the  cures, 
monks  and  canons  in  Alsace.  There  was 
no  relisrion.  The  Goddess  of  Reason  and 
the  Graces  alone  were  recognized. 

One  morning  I  was  engaged  in  chipping 
a  block  of  stone  in  our  atelier,  which 
looked  on  the  fountain  in  the  little 
square  ;  my  Uncle  Conrad  was  smoking 
his  pipe  at  the  door,  and  my  Aunt  Gredel 
swept  up  the  chips  in  the  entry. 

It  must  have  been  ten  o’clock,  when 
there  was  a  great  tumult  outside  ;  people 
ran  past  the  house,  others  crossed  the 
square,  while  others  following  asked — 

“  What  is  it  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?” 

Naturally  I  went  out  to  see,  and  I  was 
still  in  the  entry  when  the  trot  of  several 
horses,  the  clanking  of  sabres,  the  dull 
roll  of  a  heavy  cart,  were  heard  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  ;  then  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  rang 
through  the  village.  At  the  same  rno- 
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ment  a  platoon  of  hussars  debouched  into 
the  square  ;  those  in  front  with  pistols 
cocked,  and  the  others  with  their  drawn 
sabres  in  their  hands.  A  little  behind  came, 
on  a  black  horse,  a  big  man  in  a  blue  coat, 
w'ith  facings  on  the  chest  ;  a  large  flap 
hat,  surmounted  by  tricolor  feathers,  on 
his  head,  a  scarf  about  his  waist,  and  his 
cavalry  sabre  striking  against  his  boot. 
Behind  him,  jolting  over  the  pavement, 
was  a  cart  drawn  by  gray  horses,  and  filled 
with  red  planks. 

The  big  man  with  the  feathers  laughed, 
as  the  people,  pale  and  alarmed,  stood 
their  backs  close  to  the  wall,  their  mouths 
open,  and  their  arms  drooped.  At  the 
first  glance  I  recognized  in  him  the  priett 
whom  we  had  saved  in  the  snow. 

Some  jokers,  trying  to  hide  their  terror, 
cried,  “  Here  is  the  Citizen  Schneider  to 
clear  away  the  caterpillars  from  Vetten- 
heim.  Let  the  aristocrats  beware.” 

Others  sang,  making  grimaces, 

*'  Les  aristocrates  a  la  lanterne,” 

keeping  lime  with  their  hands  and  feet  ; 
but  that  did  not  prevent  their  hearts  being 
faint  like  the  rest  and  their  laughter 
forced. 

In  front  of  the  fountain  the  cortege 
stopped  ;  Schneider,  lifting  his  nose, 
looked  ail  round  the  square,  at  the  high 
gabled  hou.ses  with  their  pointed  roofs,  at 
the  numberless  faces  which  crowded  into 
the  very  garret  windows,  and  the  little 
niches  from  which  the  holy  images  had 
long  been  removed. 

“  What  a  foul  nest  !”  he  cried  to  the 
captain  of  hussars.  “  We  shall  have  work 
here  for  a  week.” 

On  hearing  that.  Uncle  Conrad  took  me 
by  the  arm,  saying  : 

‘‘  Let  us  go  in,  Fred6ric,  let  us  go  In. 
It  will  be  enough  to  compromise  us  if  we 
hut  show  our  noses.  It  is  terrible.” 

He  was  trembling  in  every  limb.  As 
to  me,  I  felt  a  cold  shiver  run  all  down 
my  back. 

When  we  entered  the  atelier  we  found 
my  Aunt  Gredel  praying  aloud,  her  hands 
joined.  I  had  only  time  to  push  her  into 
the  kitchen  and  shut  the  door  ;  with  her 
devotion  she  might  have  sent  us  all  to  the 
guillotine. 

Then  uncle  and  I  looked  out  of  the 
small  window.  The  crowd  was  still  sing¬ 
ing  outside — 

“  ira  !  les  aristoorates  &  la  lanterne,” 
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like  those  grasshoppers  who  chirp  when 
winter  is  approaching  and  which  the  first 
frost  kills. 

Many  people  were  standing  before  the 
window  ;  above  their  shoulders  and  heads 
could  be  seen  the  hussars,  the  Citizen 
Schneider,  the  fountain,  and  the  great 
cart.  Two  big  fellows  were  taking  the 
horses  from  the  shafts  ;  they  looked  hon¬ 
est  enough  ;  the  innkeeper  Roemer  was 
pas-ing  them  a  bottle  of  brandy  ;  while  a 
small,  dry  man,  pale  and  weak  as  a  match, 
with  a  long  nose,  and  a  countenance  like 
the  edge  of  a  razor,  dressed  in  a  little  red 
blouse  fastened  round  the  hips,  watched 
proceedings.  He  had  the  air  of  a  veri¬ 
table  Hans  Wurst  ;*  but  God  preserve  us 
from  such  a  Hans- Wurst.  It  was  the 
executioner. 

While  these  things  were  passing  before 
our  eyes,  the  Mayor  Rebstock,  a  worthy 
vine-dresser,  grave,  broad  of  shoulder, 
and  with  a  large  three-cornered  bat  at  the 
back  of  bis  head,  advanced  across  the 
square. 

Rebstock  it  was  who  assembled  all  the 
children  in  the  church  and  taught  them 
the  Republican  catechism.  He  was  a  man 
full  of  good  sense  ;  he  waited  to  receive 
Schneider,  and  had  made  himself  a  vest 
out  of  the  altar-cloth,  to  soften  the  mis¬ 
erable  scoundrel. 

As  he  approached,  Schneider,  leaning 
over  his  horse’s  neck,  cried — 

“  Here  is  the  wine-press,  citizen,  but 
where  are  the  grapes  ?” 

“  What  grapes.  Citizen  Schneider  ?” 

“  The  aristocrats  I” 

“  There  are  none  here,”  answered  Reb- 
stock,  “  we  are  all  good  patriots,  citizen.” 

Schneider’s  face  became  terrible  ;  I 
thought  I  saw  him  again  tearing  his  roll 
of  papers  from  the  fire. 

‘‘You  lie!”  he  cried,  “you  are  one 
yourself.  What  means  all  that  gold  and 
silver  on  your  clothes,  when  the  Republic 
has  not  enough  to  nourish  her  children  ?” 

“  This,  Citizen  Schneider,  is  the  altar- 

*  Punchinello. 


cloth  of  our  church.  I  have  put  it  on  my 
back  to  exterminate  in  the  people’s  minds 
the  hydra  of  superstition.” 

Then  Schneider  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, 
crying — 

“  Good,  excellent  I  But  for  all  that 
there  may  still  be  aristocrats  here.” 

“  No,  they  have  all  fled.  Our  youths 
have  gone  to  Cobhntz  in  search  of  them, 
and  our  children  brat  the  assault.” 

“  We  will  see  to  that,”  said  Schneider, 
“  you  look  like  a  true  patriot.  Your  idea 
of  the  altar-cloth  pleases  me.  We  will 
dine  with  you,  ha  !  ha  1  ha!” 

He  laughed  loudly,  holding  his  stomach 
with  his  hands.  All  the  hussars  dined  at 
the  mayor’s  with  Schneider.  A  requisi¬ 
tion  was  made  in  the  village,  and  each 
gave  the  best  he  bad. 

The  next  day  Schneider  went  to  see  the 
club  ;  he  had  the  children  recite  in  chorus 
the  Rights  of  Man. 

All  would  have  passed  well,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  an  old  bell-ringer,  who  thought 
himself  an  aristocrat,  had  hidden  himself 
in  the  hayloft  of  the  Lion  d’Or  ;  the  hus¬ 
sars,  searching  for  some  bundle  of  fodder, 
unearthed  him,  and  wanted  to  know  why 
the  poor  devil  had  hidden  himself. 

Schneider,  hearing  that  he  had  rung  the 
church-bells,  had  him  guillotined  while 
they  were  yet  at  table.  It  was  a  real  grief 
to  Rebstock,  but  he  dated  not  say  any¬ 
thing,  or  he  would  have  been  guillotined 
himself. 

Schneider  went  away  that  same  day,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  village. 

That  was  how  1  again  met  the  “  good 
priest,”  and  I  have  often  thought  since 
that  if  my  father  had  known  what  would 
happen  later,  he  would  have  left  him  to 
perish  in  the  Schoucht. 

As  to  the  old  mayor  of  Vettenheim, 
they  could  never  forgive  him  making  a 
vest  out  of  the  altar-cloth  ;  and  the  aged 
gossips,  above  all,  whom  be  bad  by  this 
means  saved  from  being  guillotined,  furi¬ 
ously  cursed  him,  which  was  a  great  in¬ 
justice. — Temple  Bar. 
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If  Rossetti  had  never  written  a  line  of 
poetry  we  could  well  imagine  some  dis¬ 
criminating  critic  exclaiming,  as  be  wan¬ 
dered  through  a  collection  of  the  artist’s 
pictures,  **  If  Rossetti  had  only  been  a 
poet  !”  Yet  now  that  be  has  been  a  poet, 
and  a  very  considerable  poet  too — for  we 
have  Mr.  Ruskin  telling  us  that  he  is,  in 
his  opinion,  greater  as  a  poet  than  as  a 
painter — there  are  not  a  few  persons  who 
turn  away  from  his  poetry  with  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and,  in  order  to  justify  the  original 
and  dignified  conception  which  they  have 
formed  of  him  in  his  dual  character,  take 
refuge  in  the  recollection  of  the  influence 
he  exercised  upon  his  friends,  upon  con¬ 
temporary  art,  and  through  art  upon  the 
life  of  the  nation. 

It  is  no  ordinary  character  that  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt  draws  for  us  when  he  de¬ 
scribes  this  poet-painter  at  work  in  his 
studio,  or  among  those  intimates  to  whom 
he  so  rigidly  confined  his  acquaintance. 
“  A  young  man  of  decidedly  foreign  as¬ 
pect,  about  five  feet  seven  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  height,  with  long  brown  hair 
touching  his  shoulders,  not  taking  care  to 
walk  erect,  but  rolling  carelessly  as  he 
slouched  along,  pouting  with  parting  lips, 
staring  with  dreamy  eyes,  not  looking  di¬ 
rectly  at  any  point,  but  gazing  listlessly 
about.  .  .  But  this  “  apparently 
careless  and  defiant  youth”  would  prove  on 
closer  acquaintance  ”  courteous,  gentle  and 
winsome,  generous  in  compliment,  rich  in 
interest  in  the  pursuits  of  others.”  Under 
the  trials  of  studio  work,  we  are  told — 
and,  indeed,  can  well  believe — he  mani¬ 
fested  at  times  an  ”  uncontrollable  tem¬ 
per  but  ”  when  his  work  did  not  op¬ 
press  his  spirits,  when  his  soul  was  not 
tormented  by  some  unhappy  angel-model 
— frightened  out  of  its  wits  in  turn  by  his 
fiery  impatience — he  could  not  restrain  his 
then  happy  memory  of  divine  poesy.” 
At  such  times  he  would  chant  in  a  voice 
”  rich  and  full  of  passion”  .  .  .  now  in 
the  ”  lingua  Toscana”  and  again  in  that 
of  the  ‘‘  well  of  English  undefiled.” 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Pie- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  Rossetti  had,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hunt,  “  a  greater 


acquaintance  with  the  poetic  literature  of 
Europe  than,  perhaps,  any  living  man.” 
Moreover,  he  was  essentially  a  prose- 
lylizer.  Himself  steeped  in  poetry,  be 
wished  to  give  a  poetic  form  to  the  life  of 
his  contemporaries.  Failing  in  this,  he 
resolutely  excluded  from  his  sympathies 
all  that  in  the  life  of  the  age  appeared  to 
interfere  with  this  ideal  life.  A  man  who 
thought  that  ”  people  had  no  right  to  be 
different  from  the  people  of  Dante’s 
time,”  and  considered  the  pattern  of  a 
curtain  or  the  form  of  a  chair  a  matter  of 
greater  importance  to  mankind  than  the 
Evolution  Hypothesis  or  the  doctrine  of 
Conservation  of  Energy,  must  certainly  be 
credited  with  a  highly  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment,  but  more  than  this  is  required  to 
make  a  poet.  Undoubtedly  a  personality 
more  essentially  ”  poetic”  than  that  of 
Rossetti  has  seldom  or  never  been  present¬ 
ed  to  the  world.  But  for  the  composition 
of  great  poetry  a  personality  is  not  enough. 
Byron  had  that,  but  Matthew  Arnold  does 
not  therefore  include  him  among  the 
“glorious  class  of  the  best.”  These  are 
endowed  with  an  extended  range  of  vision 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  heart  of  man  sym¬ 
pathetic  almost  to  clairvoyancy.  Byron 
was  wholly  concerned  with  the  life  of  the 
period,  and  of  that  he  could  only  see  one 
aspect,  the  narrowness  of  the  majority  of 
“  respectable”  people  :  and  his  criticism 
of  life  was  confined  to  an  exposure,  not 
always  in  the  best  possible  taste,  of  tbeir 
prudery  and  hypocrisy.  The  fact  that  he 
made  himself  the  principal  character  in  ail 
his  poetry,  and  that  he  invariably  asserted 
the  discontent  which  formed  the  burden 
of  his  song  to  be  universal  and  inevitable, 
whereas  it  was  in  truth  the  reflex  of  his 
own  unhappy  experience,  justified  Macau¬ 
lay’s  taunt  that  “  never  was  there  such 
variety  in  monotony  as  that  of  Byron,?’ 
and  seriously  endangered  his  claim  to  be 
called  a  great  poet.  Similarly  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Rossetti’s  life,  and  the  fierce  con¬ 
centration  of  himself  into  the  life  of  art 
that  made  him  as  Ruskin  said  “  the  chief 
intellectual  force  in  the  establishment  of 
the  modern  romantic  school  in  England,” 
prevented  him  from  attaining  that  wide 
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eomprehension,  that  calm  and  level  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind,  which  can  alone  afford  a 
basis  for  an  adequate  criticism  of  life. 

J3at  there  is  another  test  of  poetic  value 
— the  possession  or  not  of  that  quality  of 

earnestness”  on  which  Aristotle,  and 
after  him  Arnold,  insists.  “Genuine 
poetry,”  sHys  Arnold,  “  is  composed  in 
the  soul.”  “  Composed  in  the  soul,” 
here  at  least  we  have  an  unmistakable 
characteristic  of  the  man  who  wrote 

O  dearest !  while  we  lived  and  died 
A  living  death  in  every  day, 

Some  hours  we  still  were  side  by  side. 

When  where  I  was  you  too  might  stay 
And  rest  and  need  not  go  away. 

O  nearest,  furthest  I  can  there  be 

At  length  some  hard-earned  heart-won 
home. 

Where — exile  changed  to  sanctuary — 

Our  lot  may  fill  indeed  its  sum. 

And  you  may  wait  and  I  may  come  ? 

Here,  I  say,  we  have  a  good  assurance 
for  our  belief  in  the  genuine  character  of 
Rossetti’s  poetry.  But  before  we  con¬ 
sider  its  import,  let  us  tirst  note  those  as¬ 
pects  in  which  be  has  no  claim  to  excel¬ 
lence.  By  thus  limiting  our  expectations 
we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge 
of  his  real  merits. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  expect  in 
Rossetti’s  poetry  an  interpretation  of  life 
such  as  we  find  in  the  “  world”  poets. 
No  one  would  think  of  writing  of  him,  as 
Pope  writes  of  Homer,  that  “  it  seemed 
not  enough  to  have  taken  in  the  whole 
dicle  of  the  arts,  and  the  whole  compass 
of  nature.”  Or  as  Sismondi  writes  of 
Dante,  “  That  great  genius  conceived  in 
his  vast  imagination  the  mysteries  of  the 
invisible  creation,  and  unveiled  them  to 
the  eyes  of  the  astonished  world.”  Or  as 
Johnson  did  of  Milton,  that  “  he  bad  con¬ 
sidered  creation  in  its  whole  extent.”  Or 
as  Dryden  of  Shakespeare,  that  ho  “  of 
all  modern  and  perhaps  ancient  poets  had 
the  largest  and  most  aomprehensive  soul.” 

Rossetti  is  also  deficient  in  what  Goethe 
calls  the  “  architectonics”  of  poetry.  His 
chief  work,  “  The  House  of  Life,”  is  a 
juere  sonnet-sequence — a  series  of  indi¬ 
vidually  perfect  but  entirely  independent 
pieces.  Not  only  is  he  deficient  in  this 
iaculty  of  construction,  and  generally  in 
the  sense  of  proportion  so  conspicuous  in 
the  Greek  poets,  but  that  which  Aristotle 
calls  the  “  very  soul”  of  the  poetic  com¬ 
position,  the  plot  or  story,  is  of  necessity 
absent  from  his  works.  Possibly  he 
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thought  that  this  function  of  the  poetic 
art  belonged  more  especially  to  fiction  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  at  least  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  power  to 
portray  actions.  Nothing  could  be  more 
essentially  dramatic  than  the  death  of 
William  the  Atheling  in  “  The  White 
Ship.” 

He  knew  her  face  and  he  beard  her  cry. 

And  he  said,  “  Put  back  !  She  must  not  die  !* 

***** 

God  only  knows  w'here  his  soul  did  wake. 

Bat  I  saw  him  die  for  his  sister’s  sake. 

While  that  his  eye  was  no  less  keen  for 
scenic  effect  than  that  of  a  Greek  trage¬ 
dian  is  shown  by  a  score  of  passages  in  his 
longer  poems  ;  not  to  mention  a  whole 
class  that  are  nothing  but  pictures  rendered 
into  poetry.  But  the  poetic  afflatus  is  too 
intense  ever  to  last  longer  than  is  barely 
sufficient  for  a  single  episode.  The  ffames 
of  the  sacrifice  burn  so  fiercely  that  they 
consume  the  very  altar  upon  which  they 
are  offered. 

Neither  is  there  any  decided  trace — to 
turn  from  the  matter  of  his  poetry  to  his 
manner — of  the  “fascinating  felicity”  of 
Keats  ;  still  less  of  the  supreme  genius  of 
Shakespeare,  who  was  “  naturally  learn¬ 
ed  in  whom  were  present  “  all  the 
images  of  nature”  which  he  drew  “  not 
laboriously  but  luckily.”  Apart  from 
internal  evidence,  we  have  Michael  Ros¬ 
setti’s  account  of  his  brother’s  poetic 
method.  According  to  him,  Dante  Ros¬ 
setti  was  a  “  very  fastidious  writer.”  He 
wrote,  indeed,  out  of  a  large  fund  of 
thought  “  which  would  culminate  in  a 
clear  impulse  or  (as  we  say)  an  inspira¬ 
tion  but  in  the  execution  of  his  poems 
“  he  was  heedful  and  reflective  from  the 
first,  and  he  spared  no  pains  in  clarifying 
and  perfecting.” 

Even  if  we  narrow  the  comparison  and 
ask  what  was  his  comprehension  of  the 
life  of  the  age,  Rossetti’s  poetry  appears 
equally  inadequate.  Of  his  want  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  its  scientific  aspect  I  have  al¬ 
ready  written.  As  his  brullier  lemaiks, 
“  he  was  anti-scientific  to  the  marrow.” 
But  this  is  in  itself  an  insufficient  reason 
for  the  entire  indifference,  apparent  in  his 
works,  to  the  progress  and  travail  of  hu¬ 
manity.  It  does  not  excuse  the  fact  that 
there  are  in  his  poetry  no  lines  instinct 
with  the  pride  of  material  progress,  such 
as  Tennyson’s  : 
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Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.  Forward, 
forward,  let  ns  range. 

Let  the  great  world  spin  forever,  down  the 
ringing  grooves  of  change. 

No  cry  interpretative  of  its  spiritual  un¬ 
rest  such  as  lirowning’s  “  Truth  at  any 
cost  no  figure  sympathetic  to  England’s 
life  such  as  Arnold’s  “  Weary  Titan.” 
The  reason  lies  solely  in  the  limitations  of 
his  own  temperament.  The  exclusive 
spirit  which  was  shown  in  his  choice  of 
associates  and  in  his  manner  of  life  is 
equally  manifested  in  the  choice  of  his 
poetic  sphere.  Just  as  Rossetti’s  nature 
was  concentrated  into  a  single  phase  of  the 
life  of  art,  so  his  poetic  thought  is  limited 
to  a  consideration  of  that  passion  which 
appeared  to  him  to  offer  most  scope  for 
the  study  of  the  beautiful  in  the  life  of 
man. 

But  within  this  sphere  Rossetti’s  poetry 
rings  true.  This  limitation  once  recog¬ 
nized,  and  there  is  an  end  to  our  disap¬ 
pointment.  We  feel  that  by  his  poetry  a 
door  is  opened  for  us  into  the  “  soul’s 
sphere  of  infinite  images,”  and  that,  of 
all  the  poet  voices,  his  voice  is  most  near 
to  that  sweet  utterance  which,  in  his  own 
unequalled  line. 

Is  like  a  band  laid  softly  on  the  soul. 

Dante  had  striven  by  his  “  Vita  Nuova” 
to  give  an  altogether  higher  and  more 
spiritual  conception  of  the  passion  of  love 
to  his  medimval  contemporaries  in  his 
great  epic  ;  while  Virgil  acts  as  his  guide, 
it  is  Beatrice  that  inspires  and  encourages 
him  in  his  moments  of  despondency.  Ros¬ 
setti,  following  in  the  steps  of  his  master, 
likewise  interprets  the  passion  of  love. 
In  so  doing  he  has  brought  into  his  con¬ 
siderations  the  fuller  knowledge  and  the 
wider  spiritual  expeiience  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Not  only  has  he  by  his 
poetry  widened  the  gamut  of  human  pas¬ 
sion,  but  he  has  introduced  half-tones  to 
whi'-h  the  mediaeval  ear  must  naturally 
have  been  deaf.  In  particular  he  has  ap¬ 
proached  a  problem  of  peculiar  and  spe¬ 
cial  intere.st  at  the  present  time — the  en¬ 
durance  of  an  earthly  union  under  the 
changed  conditions  of  a  future  existence. 
The  consideration  of  this  question  was 
deepened  by  the  circumstances  of  his  mar¬ 
riage.  His  own  enjoyment  of  wedded  life 
had  been  brief.  In  such  love  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  purest  and  most  perfect  of  human 
passions — an  influence  which  above  all 


else  ratsed  the  spirit  of  men’s  actions.  To 
think  that  this  relationship  was  only  for 
earth,  when  itrwas  in  truth  a  foretaste  of 
heaven,  revolted  bis  ardent  nature,  and  in 
his  poetry  be  has  endeavored  so  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  earthly  manifestations  of  this  pas¬ 
sion  as  to  demonstrate  its  fitness  for  the 
sphere  of  heaven.*  To  prove  the  truth 
of  this  belief  is  the  desire  of  his  heart,  a 
desire  continually  and  eloquently  poured 
forth  throughout  his  poetry. 

Yonr  heart  is  never  away, 

But  ever  with  mine,  forever. 
Forever  without  endeavor. 

To-morrow,  love,  us  to  day  ; 

Two  blent  hearts  never  astray. 

Two  souls  no  power  may  sever. 
Together,  O  my  love,  forever  1 

When  such  a  motive  has  a  chief  place 
in  the  presentation  of  the  theme,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  Rossetti’s  conception  of  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  love  is  essentially  elevated.  The 
passion  which  he  portrays  as  existing  on 
earth  is,  indeed,  that  of  a  man  keenly  alive 
to  all  sensuous  beauties,  but  this  human 
passion  is  dominated  by  the  spiritual  ele¬ 
ment  which  is  the  basis  on  which  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  continuity  of  love  rests.f  For 
him  Love’s  throne  was  not  with  “  Kindred 
powers  the  heart  finds  fair,”  Truth,  Hope, 
Fame,  Oblivion,  Youth,  Life,  Death, 
but  far  above 

All  passionate  wind  of  welcome  and  farewell 
He  sat  in  breathless  bowers  they  dream  not  of. 

To  portray  the  manifestations  of  love  in 
its  most  perfect  form,  with  the  most  subtle 
feeling  and  the  richest  imagery,  to  intro- 


*  “  Lady,  I  fain  would  tell  how  evermore 
Thy  soul  I  know  not  from  thy  body,  nor 
Thee  from  myself,  neither  our  love  from 
God." — Heart's  Hope. 

f  Undoubtedly  Bossetti  has  provoked  the 
charge  of  materialism  brought  against  him  by 
his  manner  of  representinK  spiritual  ideas  in 
the  most  material  form.  When  be  wishes  to 
paint  a  spirit  the  form  bis  conception  takes  is 
that  of  the  most  beautiful  of  beings  cognizant 
to  the  senses  in  association  with  material  em¬ 
blems  symbolic  of  the  hiKhest  ideas  of  con¬ 
duct.  Similarly  in  his  poetry  he  surrounds  a 
spiritual  conception  with  the  most  sensuous 
images.  Therefore  in  any  estimate  of  the 
character  of  bis  poetic  ideas  it  is  necessary  to 
make  due  allowance  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  presented.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  spiritual  tune  which  character¬ 
izes  the  faces  of  Bossetti’s  women  in  bis  paint¬ 
ings,  and  which  has  enriched  the  world  of  art 
with  a  new  type  of  female  (facial)  beauty, 
underlies  in  a  scarcelv  less  degree  the  sonnets 
of  “  The  House  of  Life.*’ 
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duce  an  element  of  spiritaal  interpretation, 
to  assert  its  continuance  in  the  after- 
irorld,  is  his  chosen  task  *  For  that  task 
he  possessed  the  fullest  equipment.  To 
his  passionate  Italian  nature  and  his  un> 
equalled  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  he 
added  a  spirit  of  devotion  so  deep  that  it 
led  him  upon  his  wife’s  untimely  death  to 
bury  in  her  grave  the  volume  of  poems  he 
had  ready  for  publication.  He  is  never 
tired  of  asserting  the  supremacy  of  Love. 
Sometimes  it  is  Love’s  power  to  discern 
and  reward  the  true  soul  on  which  he 
dwells.  So  Rose  Mary,  after  she  has 
passed  through  scenes  of  conflict  in  which 
the  electric  atmosphere  is  lightened  ever 
and  anon  by  flashes  of  lurid  lightning, 
ultimately  triumphs  over  the  Beryl-stone, 
and  hears  the  voice  of  Love  saying  : 

Thee,  true  soul,  shall  thy  Truth  prefer 

To  blessed  Mary's  rose-bower  : 

Warmed  and  lit  in  thy  place  afar 

With  guerdon  fires  of  the  sweet  Love-star 

Where  hearts  of  steadfast  lovers  are. 

Sometimes  be  magnifies  the  greatness  of 
the  spiritual  principle  by  an  assertion  of 
the  littleness  of  the  human  vehicle. 

I,  what  am  I  to  Love,  the  lord  of  all  ? 

One  murmuring  shell  he  gathers  from  the 
sand,— 

One  little  heart-flame  sheltered  in  his  hand. 
Yet  through  thine  eyes  he  grants  me  clearest 
call 

And  veriest  touch  of  power  primordial 

That  any  hour-girt  life  may  understand. 

In  the  presentation  of  his  theme  he  has 
extended  the  usual  resources  of  poetic  art 
by  methods  more  especially  suggested  by 
his  artistic  genius.  In  particular  he  has 
employed  the  principles  of  Pre  Raphael- 
ite  painting  with  extraordinary  skill  to 
heighten  and  sustain  the  human  tension 
by  a  contrast  with  the  calmness  and  uncon¬ 
cern  of  Nature.  This  aspect  of  his  poetry 
is  one  that  is  so  important  that  an  exact 
example  may  be  pardoned.  When  Aloyse 
the  Bride  tells  her  “  sad  prelude  strain” 


more  than  once  the  stillness  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  is  broken  by  sounds  borne  in  from  the 
outside  world.  And  we  are  told  that  once 
Amelotte 

Heard  from  beneath  the  plunge  and  float 

Of  a  hound  swimming  in  the  moat. 

What  a  touch  is  that  !  how,  in  our  per¬ 
ception,  the  darkened  quiet  chamber,  the 
sad  low  voice,  the  open  casement,  are  all 
illuminated  by  the  plunge  of  that  hound 
in  the  still  water  of  the  moat  in  the  hot 
midday. 

The  trick  Rossetti  has  of  representing 
both  mankind  and  material  objects  in  a 
pictorial  or  conventional  form  ;  bis  uncon¬ 
scious  assumption  in  his  poetry  that  the 
reader  is  conversant  with  the  principles 
and  even  some  of  the  technical  aspects  of 
art,  is  sometimes  vexatious.  But  we  may 
laugh  now  at  the  petulancy  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Reviewer”  who  wrote  of  Rossetti’s 
characters,  ‘‘  The  further  off  they  get  from 
Nature,  the  more  they  resemble  mere  pic¬ 
tures,  the  better  they  please  .  .  the 
poet  and  bis  school.  We  have  at  least 
learned  to  be  grateful  for  Rossetti’s  pic¬ 
ture-poems  and  poem-pictures.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  which  we  look  back  upon  his 
poetry  is  too  short  yet  to  allow  us  to  see 
it  in  just  perspective  ;  but  already  bis 
name  has  won  an  honored  place  among 
the  poets  of  the  century.  Let  him  answer 
the  critics  in  his  own  words  : — 

Around  the  vase  of  life  at  your  slow  pace 

He  has  not  crept,  but  turned  it  with  his 
hands. 

And  all  its  sides  already  understands. 

And  he  has  filled  this  vase  with  wine  for  blood. 

With  blood  for  tears,  with  spice  for  burn, 
ing  vow. 

And  watered  flowers  for  buried  love  most  fit ; 
And  would  have  cast  it  shattered  to  the  flood. 

Yet  in  Fate’s  name  has  kept  it  whole  ; 
which  now 

Stands  empty  till  his  ashes  fall  in  it. 

— Nineteenth  Century. 


DANNEL  THE  CARTER. 

Thk  stable  is  quite  dark  and  silent ;  the  the  door,  where  the  patient  feet  of  the 
ffve  great  cart-horses  stand  motionless  ;  horses,  passing  in  and  out  year’s  end  to 
only  the  mice  are  lively  as  they  scuttle  year’s  end,  have  worn  the  stones  down, 
across  the  loft  above,  making  a  horse  prick  Gradually  the  shadowy  forms  of  the  horses 
occasionally  a  drowsy  ear.  By-and-by  grow  out  of  the  darkness  ;  as  the  light 
streaks  of  red  light  begin  to  steal  under  gets  stronger,  they  stir,  and  there  is  an  air 
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of  expectancy  about  them  ;  then  all  the 
ears  prick  up,  and  all  the  heads  turn  tow¬ 
ard  the  door  as  a  footstep  is  heard  com¬ 
ing  through  the  yard — a  brisk,  trotting 
footstep.  The  horses  greet  it  with  low, 
snultling  whinnies.  The  next  moment  the 
top  of  the  door  is  thrown  back,  letting  in 
a  flood  of  light,  and  a  man  walks  in.  lie  is 
a  little  old  man,  clad  in  a  white  linen  jacket 
and  corduroys.  Uis  first  act  is  to  go  up 
to  each  horse  in  turn  and  pat  each  head 
and  Arm  strong  shoulder  ;  then  he  goes 
and  leans  his  arms  on  the  half-door  and 
looks  out  for  a  moment  or  two.  Ilis  with¬ 
ered  face  is  so  brown  and  wrinkled  that  it 
is  like  a  walnut  shell  ;  he  has  a  pinched 
nose,  a  pursed  up  mouth,  and  small  bright 
dark  eyes.  His  whole  expression  is  keen, 
honest,  and  obstinate. 

There  has  been  rain  in  the  night,  and 
the  thick  moss  on  the  barn-roof  is  vividly 
green.  Long  bright  drops  drip  from  the 
thatch  ;  on  the  top  of  the  cowhouse,  a 
flock  of  sparrows  are  chattering  and  quar¬ 
relling  ;  a  long  line  of  ducks  march 
through  the  rickyard,  stopping  occasion¬ 
ally  to  paddle  about  in  a  puddle  or  dive 
their  bills  into  a  pea  or  bean  rick.  The 
old  purple-breasted  drake  leads  the  way  ; 
his  bright  green  glistening  head  is  as  brill¬ 
iant  as  the  wet  moss  on  the  barn-roof. 
They  waddle  off  down  the  quiet  road  to 
the  pond.  How  cool  and  greenly  trans¬ 
lucent  the  pond  looks  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  light  !  The  nut-boughs  hang  over  it, 
and  once  in  a  while  a  nut  slips  its  tawny 
husk  and  drops  with  a  gentle  plash  into 
the  water  ;  or  a  yellow  leaf  floats  down, 
and  settles  so  softly  as  to  cause  scarce  a 
ripple.  There  is  a  dragon-fly  skimming 
across  it,  with  a  rustle  and  flash  of  glitter¬ 
ing  colors,  a  wonderful  gleam  of  copper 
and  purple,  of  emerald  and  turquoise.  At 
sight  of  the  cool  green  water,  the  ducks 
all  rush  forward,  flapping  therr  wings  ; 
then  pause,  when  they  have  waded  half 
in,  to  drink  as  greedily  as  though  they 
had  not  stopped  at  every  puddle  on  the 
way  !  There  is  njo  more  still  reflection 
for  the  little  pond  ;  the  ducks  splash  and 
dive  from  one  end  to  the  other,  till  Daniel 
— or  Dannel,  as  he  is  always  called — the 
carter  comes  down  with  the  horses  and 
sends  them  quacking  away.  The  horses 
hurry  forward — Diamond,  the  old  black 
mare,  going  in  till  the  water  laps  against 
her  deep  strong  chest.  For  a  minute  or 
two  they  stand  drinking,  drinking  a  long 


All  ;  then  they  slowly  and  reluctantly  get 
out  of  the  pond  again.  Doctor,  the  great 
brown,  by  virtue  of  his  age  and  sobnety, 
is  allowed  to  go  without  a  halter.  Ilow 
he  revels  in  this  little  bit  of  freedom  ! 
Stopping  to  eat  a  bit  of  the  emerald  grass 
growing  along  the  gutter  that  flows  from 
the  pond,  pulling  a  mouthful  out  of  the 
hedge,  going  to  look  over  a  gate,  and  then 
coming  along  with  a  leisurely  and  inde¬ 
pendent  gait,  paying  no  attention  to  Dan- 
nel’s  shouts  of,  “  Hoot  !  Doctor  !”  as  he 
stands  holding  the  yard-gate  open.  The 
farmyard  is  all  awake  now  ;  the  cows  are 
being  driven  into  the  milking-house,  with 
a  great  deal  of  barking  and  excitement  on 
the  part  of  the  rough  old  sheep-dog.  A 
man  is  leaning  against  the  stable  wall, 
talking  to  the  cowboy  ;  he  is  a  new¬ 
comer,  just  engaged  as  “  carter’s  mate.” 

‘‘  What  sort  of  a  old  chap  be  he  ?”  he 
inquired  as  Dannel  came  in  at  the  gate. 

‘‘  Oh  !  he  be  middling  enough,  but  a 
bit  queerish  ;  he  can’t  abide  the  women  !” 

‘‘  Why’s  that  ?” 

”  Ah  !  he’ll  tell  you  that  himself,  sure 
enough  ;  he  be  ter’ble  fond  of  talking  of 
it  !”  answered  the  boy,  moving  tff,  to 
allow  the  horses  to  enter  the  stable. 

“  Good-mornin’,  mate,”  said  Dannel 
civilly.  ”  If  you’ll  come  along  o’  me. 
I’ll  show  you  which  be  the  horses. — This 
be  Punch,”  pointing  to  the  roan  at  the 
beginning  of  the  stable  ;  “  and  that  next 
he  be  Poppet,  and  Vi’let,  and  Black 
Di’mond  ;  and  this  here  be  Doctor.  I’ll 
warrant  he  be  a  good  boss,  that  he  be,” 
said  Dannel,  passing  his  hand  proudly  over 
Doctor’s  shining  flank.  ”  Treat  un  kind 
and  he’ll  do  anything  fur  you  ;  but  if  you 
offers  to  hit  un,  he’ll  go  through  hedge 
wi’  you  !  That  be  all  ;  and  I’ll  be  both¬ 
ered  if  you  could  see  a  purtier  lot  any¬ 
wheres  !  And  now,  I  ’lows  we’d  better 
begin  feedin’  on  em.” 

There  was  a  rope-ladder  in  one  corner, 
leading  to  the  loft  above,  which  Dannel 
ascended  ;  and  a  moment  or  two  after,  a 
quantity  of  clover  came  tumbling  into  the 
rack  above  the  horses’  heads.  When  they 
had  finished  eating,  the  two  men  began  to 
harness  them.  As  they  went  out  of  the 
yard,  Dannel  glanced  round  and  said  : 
“  You  be  holdin’  your  whip  wrong  ;  you 
must  hold  un  as  I  holds  mine  !” 

Jim  shifted  his  whip  with  a  half-smile, 
and  they  went  on  in  silence  till  the  field 
was  reached.  The  sky  was  stormy  ;  huge 
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masses  of  cloud  hung  heavily,  casting 
great  purple  shadows  on  the  hills  ;  the 
blue  showed  here  and  there  between  the 
clouds,  and  the  sun  shone  fitfully.  At 
this  time  of  year  everything  has  a  softened 
look  ;  most  of  the  pale  stubble-fields  are 
yet  unploughed  ;  the  trees  are  toned  down 
with  buff  and  brown  tints  ;  there  is  a  hazi¬ 
ness  over  the  distance  ;  and  the  hedges  are 
gray  with  wild  clematis  ;  while  a  while 
dew  lies  over  the  grass.  The  fiowers  are 
gone,  save  where  a  dandelion  still  lingers, 
or  a  campion  a  little  deeper  pink  than  its 
sister-flower  of  the  summer,  or  the  tiny 
weed-flowers  that  creep  about  the  fallows. 

The  two  men  harnessed  the  horses  to 
the  harrows  and  began  to  lead  them  up 
and  down  the  field  ;  another  man  and  a 
boy  joined  them,  and  collecting  the  couch 
into  heaps,  set  fire  to  it.  A  tlock  of  sea¬ 
gulls  came  flying  inland  with  a  whiteness 
on  their  wings  as  of  beaten  silver. 

“  ril  warrant  we  be  goin’  to  hae 
stormy  weather,  you,”  said  Dannel  with 
a  wave  of  his  whip  at  them.  “  When  you 
sees  they  plaguy  gulls  a-comin’  in,  you 
may  be  sure  Mis  goin’  to  be  rough.” 

“  Ah  !  And  I  seed  the  old  sow  a-car- 
ryiti’  about  stiaw  to  make  her  a  bed,” 
said  Jim. 

“  There  be  a  many  ways  o’  trilin’  what 
the  weather  be  goin’  to  be,”  said  Dannel  ; 
“  but  what  you  can  goo  by  more  nor  any¬ 
thing,  be  they  little  red  bird’s-eye  flow¬ 
ers  ;  they  shuts  up  so  tight  when  rain  be 
a-comin’,  I’ve  often  a  said  to  my  mate  : 
*  It  be  goin’  to  rain  ;  they  bird’s-eyes 
a-shuttin’  up  ;  ’  and  sure  enough  there’d 
be  rain  afore  long  ;  and  then,  when  it  be 
over,  they’ll  open  again,  and  look  so  inno¬ 
cent  !” 

”  The  moon  looked  queer  last  night ;  I 
thot  we  war  goin’  to  hae  a  change,”  said 
Jim  ;  ‘‘he  was  late  last  night,” 

‘‘  Ah  !  he  he  alius  three-quarter  o’  an 
hour  later  every  night  till  he  comes  to  the 
full.” 

”  Aw  !  I  didn’t  know  that  ;  I  Ihot  he 
warn’t  particular  whether  he  gained  or  lost, 
till  he  come  to  the  full.” 

”  Yes  ;  three- quai  ter  ;  you  ask  any¬ 
body,  he’ll  tell  you  that.” 

There  being  no  wind  to  blow  the  smoke 
from  the  couch-fire  away,  it  hung  white 
over  the  field.  It  was  very  still  ;  the  only 
sounds  besides  the  rattling  of  the  harrows 
were  the  voices  of  some  children  black- 
berrying  in  the  distance,  and  tinkling  of  a 


sheep-bell  from  some  sheep  turned  out  in 
the  fallow. 

‘‘  ’Tis  lime  we  knocked  off  and  had  our 
dew-bit,”  said  Dannel  at  last,  hading  the 
horses  off  to  the  hedge  ;  where  the  two 
men  sat  down  and  brought  out  their  break¬ 
fasts,  while  the  horses  munched  content¬ 
edly  away  at  the  hedge. 

“  Hev  you  bin  here  long  ?”  inquired 
Jim  presently. 

‘‘  Forty-five  years,  man  and  boy.  I 
come  here  cowboy  ;  then  milkman  ;  then 
carter’s  mate  ;  then  carter,  same  as  I  be 
now.” 

‘‘  How  come  you  to  turn  carter,  if  yon 
began  milkman  ?” 

‘‘There  was  an  ’oman  in  that,”  growled 
Dannel.  ‘‘  Drat  ’em,  they  be  in  every¬ 
thing  !” 

‘‘  What  she  got  to  do  wi’  it  ?” 

‘‘  Why,  ’iwas  like  this  yere,”  said 
Dannel,  settling  himself  as  though  for  a 
long  talc.  ‘‘  There  was  me  and  a  dairy¬ 
maid — the  finest-lookin’  maid  ever  I  set 
eyes  upon  !  I  can  see  her  now  as  plain  as 
1  can  you” — a  half-wistful  expression 
came  over  the  old  man’s  face — ‘‘  wi’  her 
eyes  as  black  as  kickseys  [sloes],  and  her 
cheeks  like  car-nations  ;  but  her  heart  was 
as  hard  as  a  Isle  o’  Wight  cheese — that  it 
were  !  And  I  was  a  gurt  chap,  half  ways 
betwixt  eighteen  and  nineteen.  Half  past 
five  I  got  up  and  got  the  cows  in.  There 
was  six  for  she  to  milk,  and  six  for  me  ; 
but  she’d  be  off  every  mornin’  a-courtin’ 
her  spark — so  I  heerd  arterward — and  left 
me  to  do  ’em  all  !  I  thought  I  was  keep- 
in’  company  wi’  she  all  the  time,  you 
sees  !  Lor,  lor,  lor  !  what  a  foolish  errant 
she  did  send  me  on  !  He  was  carter’s 
mate  here,  same  as  you  be  now  ;  and  one 
fine  day  off  they  went  and  got  married  ! 
Dear,  dear,  dear,  how  the  folks  did  laugh. 
I  felt  like  a  snail  wi’out  are  a  shill.  But 
wold  maister,  he  said  they  hadn’t  a  treat¬ 
ed  me  well  sarvin’  me  so  ;  and  he  didn’t 
think  much  of  him  best  o’  times  ;  so  he 
gived  ’em  both  the  sack,  and  put  me  on 
in  his  place,  fur  I  wouldn’t  hae  nothin’ 
more  todo  wi’  milkin’  ;  I  was  that  soured, 
I’d  hae  turned  the  milk  !” 

‘‘  Be  that  why  you  be  a  single  man  ?” 
inquired  Jim. 

‘‘  Yes,  ’tis.  If  a  boss  kicks  me  once. 
I’ll  warrant  I  don’t  go  anearst  his  heels 
again  in  a  hurry  !” 

Jim  took  a  long  pull  at  his  tin  bottle  of 
tea,  and  said  :  ‘‘  Coz  one  ’ornan  med  a 
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fool  o’  you,  weren’t  no  call  to  think  all  on 
’em  would.  Now,  there  be  ray  min^is  ;  I 
don’t  know  what  I  should  do  without 
she  !” 

“  Ail  I’ve  a  got  to  say  be  that  there 
baint  no  trust  to  be  put  in  ’em,”  said 
Dannel  doggedly.  ”  They  be  like  a  shy- 
in’  boss — you  never  be  sure  on  ’em. 
They’ve  a  hand  in  all  the  trouble  as  ever 
comes  into  the  woild. — Ah  !  I  often 
thinks  o’  that  young  hussy  Eve,  when  I 
be  out  in  the  fields  a  harvestin’  and  a  hay- 
makin’  wi’  the  sun  pourin’  down  filten  to 
melt  you  !  ’Twas  all  along  o’  she  as  we’ve 
got  to  arn  our  bread  by  the  sweat  o’  our 
brows  !” 

The  sun  came  out  as  the  day  wore  on, 
shinino:  on  the  mellow  tints  of  the  hedge, 
where  the  maples  had  turned  yellow,  and 
the  bracken  russet.  Sometimrs  a  cart 
would  pass  along  the  road,  and  its  driver 
shout  a  remark  to  Dannel,  who  would  at 
once  give  Jim  a  long  account  of  him,  his 
family,  past  history,  and  place  of  abode. 

VVh«  n  the  other  men  went  home  to  din¬ 
ner,  Dannel  went  up  to  the  farm-house, 
and  presently  reappeared  with  a  large 
junk  uf  bread  some  cold  pork,  and  pota¬ 
toes.  lie  sat  down  on  a  heap  of  straw  in 
one  corner  of  the  stable  and  slowly  con¬ 
sumed  his  dinner.  The  big  black  stable 
cat  came  purring  round  to  share  it.  Dan¬ 
nel  slept  at  the  farm-house,  and  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  his  meals  there  ;  but  he  al¬ 
ways  preferred  to  take  them  away  with  him 
either  into  the  fields  or  the  stable.  When 
his  dinner  was  finished,  he  lay  bark  on  the 
straw  and  had  a  peaceful  nap  till  Jim  came 
back  again.  As  they  were  reharnessing 
the  horsc«,  there  came  a  crowing,  chuck¬ 
ling  soitnd,  and  a  little  girl  of  alrout  two 
years  a|ipeared.  She  stood  laughing,  and 
putting  her  small  round  head,  which  was 
covered  with  scant  yellow  hair  like  spun- 
silk,  round  the  door  as  she  peeped  up  at 
Dannel  and  called,  ‘‘  Yannel  !  Yannel  !” 

The  old  man’s  face  completely  changed 
— it  became  positively  illumined.  ”  W«1I, 
my  dove,  and  what  do  you,  want  ?”  he 
asked  in  the  most  blandishing  tones  his 
rough  voice  could  take. — She  toddled  off 
toward  Doctor. — ”  You  wants  a  ride  on 
Doctor,  that’s  what  you  wants.  Well, 
you  must  gi>e  wold  Dannel  a  kiss  fust  !” 
— She  at  once  laid  her  soft  cher  k  against 
his  hard  brown  face. — ”  You  be  aitful, 
you  be,”  he  said  beamingly.  Then  he 
lifted  her  on  to  Doctor’s  great  back  and 
held  her  there. 


“  Who  be  she  ?”  asked  Jim. 

“  Oh  !  the  little  un  up  at  the  farm,” 
replied  Dannel. 

At  this  moment  a  sharp-faced,  bright- 
looking,  elderly  woman  app<  ared  hurried¬ 
ly.  “There — I  knew  she’d  be  here,” 
said  she.  “  Directly  my  back  be  turned, 
that  bad  maid  be  off  to  stable  !” 

“  And  why  shouldn’t  she,  if  she’ve  a 
mind  to  it  ?”  said  Dannel  in  a  surly  voice. 
“  Where  you'd  alius  be  off  to,  if  you’d 
your  way,  would  be  to  shop,  a  squander¬ 
in’  your  wage  on  finery,  inakin’  youisilf 
look  like  a  old  sheep  in  lamb’s  guise.” 
He  looked  at  her  with  a  chilly  and  dis¬ 
trustful  expression  as  he  spoke.  Dannel 
always  was  oppressed  by  a  fear  that  every 
unmarried  woman  who  came  near  him 
wanted  to  marry  him. 

“  Be  you  going  to  keep  that  child  here 
all  dav  ?”  inquired  Sarah  blandly. 

“  Run  away  now,  my  lovey,”  said  Dan- 
net,  dropping  his  voice  to  a  softly  amiable 
tone  again.  “  And  to-morrow.  I’ll  take 
you  out  in  cart.” 

The  baby  went  off,  holding  Sarah’s 
band,  but  still  turning  to  gaze  back  at 
Dannel. 

“  I  never  know’d  nothin’  so  knowin’  as 
that  maid  be,”  said  he,  watching  her  ad¬ 
miringly.  “  She  took  to  me  from  the 
first,  that  she  did  !  I’ll  warrant  I  could 
stop  her  cry  in’  when  nobody  else  could, 
when  she  war  a  little  tiny  baby  !” 

“  I  wonders  you’ll  hae  anything  to  do 
wi’  she,  considering  as  she’ll  be  an  'ornan 
one  o’  these  days,”  said  Jim  with  a  twin¬ 
kle. 

“  Ah  !  but  my  maid  be  goin’  to  be 
woith  the  whole  lot  o’  ’em  boiled  down  !” 
said  Dannel  with  conviction,  leading  the 
horses  out  of  the  stable  as  he  spoke. 

“  His  maid”  was  the  only  person  to 
whom  he  ever  unbent  ;  she  was  the  only 
one  he  never  stubbed  or  snapped  at.  She 
always  rode  in  the  cart  when  he  went  to 
cut  fodder  for  the  horses,  retuining  on  the 
top  of  a  load  of  sweet-smelling  clover  ;  or 
in  winter,  when  he  went  fur  turnips  or 
straw,  she  sat  in  the  front  of  the  cart  care¬ 
fully  wrapped  up  in  his  coat.  On  Sun¬ 
days  he  hung  about  round  the  kitchen  door 
till  she  came  out,  when  he  would  take  her 
“  a-flowerin’  ”  when  the  summer  grass 
had  grown  long  and  golden  with  butter¬ 
cups  ;  or  a  “  biid’s-nesty  ing”  in  the 
spring,  to  see  the  horses  when  they  were 
tethered  out,  or  the  cows  milked.  There 
was  always  something  new  and  delightful. 
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Gray  clouds  were  blowing  up  from  the 
south  across  a  stormy  yellow,  when  the 
last  weeds  were  cleared  off  the  harrows 
and  put  on  the  tire  ;  there  was  a  dull  fiery 
red  where  the  sun  had  just  set,  but  oppo¬ 
site  was  a  bit  of  clear  pale  blue  sky  with 
one  quiet  star.  The  reflection  of  the  sun¬ 
set  sky  cast  a  subdued  light  down  one  side 
of  Dannel  and  the  horses,  as  they  went 
through  the  dark  field  beneath.  In  the 
distance,  blowing  up  a  great  cloud  of 
white  smoke  against  the  dark  hills,  was 
the  couch-fire.  Jim  stayed  to  give  it  a 
final  stir  with  his  prong  till  it  flashed  up 
so  red  a  flare  that  the  paling  glory  of  the 
sunset,  the  little  white  star,  and  every¬ 
thing  round,  seemed  to  go  dark  in  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

The  stable  was  dark  when  they  reached 
it. 

“  I  must  go  up  and  get  some  candles 
fur  my  lantern,”  said  Dannel. 

There  was  a  pleasant  smell  of  new-baked 
bread  filling  the  kitchen  as  he  entered  it, 
for  Sarah  was  just  pulling  the  hot  loaves 
out  of  the  oven. 

“  There’s  your  tea  ready  for  you  over 
there,”  she  said,  pointing  to  the  dresser  ; 
“  but  you’d  better  stop  and  have  it  by  the 
fire,  for  it’s  a  bit  chillish  out  this  even- 
ing.” 

‘‘  No,  thank  ye,”  said  Dannel,  suspi¬ 
ciously.  ‘‘  I’ll  take  it  with  me.  What  I 
be  come  for  be  some  candles.” 

Sarah  reached  up  to  the  high  mantel- 
iece  for  the  candles,  and  in  doing  so, 
nocked  off  a  candlestick  and  bent  it. 
She  picked  it  up  and  tried  to  straighten  it. 

‘‘  Here  ;  give  it  to  me,”  said  Dannel, 
taking  it  and  putting  it  straight.  ”  Dear  ! 
how  helpless  the  women  be  !” 

“  You’re  that  conceited,  Dannel,  I’ve 
no  patience  with  ye,”  said  Sarah,  ruffled. 
‘‘  I’ll  warrant  there  baint  many  things  as 
you  can  do  as  I  couldn’t,  if  I  tried.” 

‘‘  Can  ye  sow  ?”  asked  Dannel,  with 
great  contempt  ;  “  or  thatch,  or  mow,  or 
plough  ?” 

‘‘  I  dessay  1  could  if  I  tried  to  it,”  re¬ 
plied  Sarah  undauntedly  ;  ”  and  I’ve  a 
sowed  beans,  and  thatched  our  bee  hives  ; 
and  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ve  a  done — ” 

‘‘  Your  words,  Sairey,  comes  out  as  fast 
as  the  chaff  do  when  we  be  a-threshin’, 
and  wi’  about  as  much  sense  in  ’em  as  the 
chaff  have  grain.” 

‘‘There’s  good  grain  comes  out,  too, 
Dannel,  when  you  be  tbreshin’.” 


‘‘  If  there  be  any  grain  in  the  women’s 
talk.  I’ll  warrant  it  be  mowburnt,  and 
nothin’  ever  comes  o’  it  !” 

‘‘If  no  good  comes  o’  our  words,  ’tis 
because  the  men’s  minds,  Dannel,  be  but 
bare  and  stony  ground  for  ’em  to  fall  on  ” 

Dannel  could  think  of  no  retort  to  this, 
so  he  went  off,  saying  :  ”  Dear  !  dear  I 
how  the  women  do  talk  !” 

‘‘  Don’t  forget  to  bring  some  candles 
for  me,  if  you  goes  into  town  to-morrow,” 
called  Sarah  after  him. 

‘‘  Yes,”  replied  Dannel  grumpily,  and 
departed. 

In  spite  of  his  dislike  to  ‘‘  the  women,” 
Dannel  never  forgot  any  of  the  numerous 
commissions  they  gave  him  to  do  when  he 
went  into  the  market-town.  lie  always 
put  a  series  of  knots  in  his  great  blue- 
spotted  handkerchief  ;  and  when  be  got 
into  the  shop,  he  would  draw  it  out  and 
go  through  the  different  knots  in  an  under¬ 
tone  :  ‘‘  This  yere  be  the  meat  fur  to-mor¬ 
row’s  dinner  ;  and  this  two  reds  of  ma¬ 
chinery  cotton  black  ;  and  wicks  fur  the 
lamps  ;  and  a  penny  o’  cough  drops  ; 
and —  Oh  yes  !  this  be  it  ;  this  little 
titty  tiny  un  at  the  end  o’  it  ! — Three 
pounds  o’  tea  if — you — plaze  !” 

On  one  occasion  a  rather  eccentric  aunt 
of  the  master’s,  staying  at  the  farm,  told 
him  to  go  and  order  her  a  bonnet.  ”  And 
tell  them,  Dannel,  it’s  to  be  a  plain  one  !” 

Dannel  was  just  starting  with  a  load  of 
straw  to  the  town.  He  looked  rather 
sour,  but  said  nothing.  When  he  reached 
the  millinery  establishment,  he  drew  the 
team  up  outside  it.  It  was  a  snowy  day, 
and  he  had  his  long  greatcoat  on,  faded, 
by  years  of  exposure,  to  a  dull  greenish 
brown.  It  was  powdered  white  over  the 
shoulders  with  snow.  In  one  hand  he 
held  his  big  brass-mounted  whip.  lie 
opened  the  door  and  walked  sturdily  in. 
‘‘  You  be  to  make  Miss  Dixey  a  bonnet,” 
he  said  in  his  strong  rough  voice  ;  ‘‘  and 
you  mind  this — you  baint  to  pat  none  o’ 
they  cockelorum  jigs  on  to  it  !”  Having 
said  this,  he  walked  out  of  the  shop, 
waved  his  whip  to  the  team,  and  went  on 
with  his  load  of  straw.  The  bonnrt  ar¬ 
rived  in  due  course,  and  proved  satisfac¬ 
tory  ! 

He  was  a  strange,  obstinate,  crusty,  old 
man,  living  a  solitary  life,  out  in  the  fields 
all  day,  always  in  company  with  the  horses, 
till  such  an  understanding  grew  up  be¬ 
tween  him  and  them  that  they  knew  every 
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wave  of  his  hand  or  whip,  every  tone  of 
his  voice.  He  took  a  wonderful  pride  in 
them  ;  and  in  the  evenings,  when  the 
other  men  went  home,  he  would  stay  in 
the  stable  grooming  them  and  plaiting 
their  wanes  and  tails  with  straw  and  tib* 
bons.  In  the  winter,  when  the  wind  was 
blowing  in  freezingly  under  the  door,  and 
the  long  icicles  hung  from  the  thatch, 
sparkling  in  the  frosty  white  light  of  the 
moon,  and  the  horses’  hair  was  all  ruffed 
up  with  the  cold,  he  would  be  driven  up 
to  the  house,  where  he  would  sit  over  the 
brewhouse  fire  reading  his  Bible  by  the 
light  of  his  lantern.  He  always  read  aloud 
in  a  loud  monotonous  chant,  raising  his 
voice  still  higher  if  “  the  missis”  or  Sarah 
came  in,  and  choosing  such  parts  as  he 
thought  at  all  applicable,  such  as,  ”  Let 
your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches 
“  and  every  wheres  else,  says  1  !” 

But  one  evening  the  ‘‘  little  maid,” 
playing  round  the  kitchen  table,  fell  on 
the  hard  stone  floor  and  cut  her  hand. 
She  began  to  wail  and  cry  pitifully,  and  a 
moment  after,  Dannel's  head  was  thrust 
round  the  kitchen  door.  ‘‘  What’s  the 
matter  with  Polly  ?”  he  asked  with  an 
angrv  glance  at  Sarah. 

”  You  needn’t  look  at  me  like  that  !” 
she  said  indignantly.  ”  I  han’t  done 
nothing  to  her.  She  fell  down.” 

Polly  held  out  a  small  chubby  hand  with 
a  bleeding  palm  to  him. 

‘‘  Wait  a  moment,  my  little  maid,  and 
I’ll  soon  cure  that,”  said  he,  hurrying  off 
to  the  stable,  and  reappearing  with  a  large 


cobweb,  which  he  wrapped  round  the 
wounded  hand.  The  novelty  of  this  so 
pleased  Polly,  that  she  stopped  crying, 
and  began  to  laugh,  though  the  tears  were 
still  trickling  down  her  cheeks. 

‘‘  Got  any  picture-book,  Snirey  ?”  asked 
Dannel,  picking  Polly  up,  and  carrying 
her  off  to  the  chimney  corner. 

Sarah  produced  a  battered  volume  from 
the  table  drawer  ;  and  Dannel  turned  over 
the  pages  and  explained  the  pictures,  till 
Polly  becoming  sleepy,  Sarah  carried  her 
off  to  bed. 

After  that,  Dannel  often  came  into  the 
kitchen  of  an  evening,  and  would  sit  in 
the  chimney  corner  and  tell  Polly  stories 
of  the  different  horses  he  had  had  under 
his  charge,  and  of  his  own  experiences  as 
a  little  boy  ”  minding”  the  rooks.  He 
was  always  very  civil  to  Sarah  on  her  own 
ground,  and  on  one  occasion  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  pay  her  a  compliment.  She 
had  just  been  cleaning  the  kitchrn,  and 
the  floor  was  snow-white,  save  where  it 
took  rosy  tints  in  front  of  the  blazing  fire. 
The  dresser  had  been  polished  till  it  shone 
arrain  ;  the  coppers  under  it  twinkled  with 
brightness.  Dannel  cast  an  admiring 
glance  back  at  it,  as  he  was  preparing  to 
depart,  and  said  :  ”  The  kitchen  looks 
proper,  Sairey  !  I  ’lows  you  knows  how 
to  get  round  the  table  !” 

Sarah  was  silent  with  astonishment  for 
some  time  after  ;  then  she  said  :  “  Well, 
there  !  I  declare  Dannel  be  like  a  Rib- 
stone  apple,  he  improves  with  keeping  !” 
—  Chambers' s  Journal. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  Union  at  Oxford  has  rejected  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  expend  £7  in  buying  the  works  of  M. 
Zola  by  the  narrow  majority  of  261  to  223 
votes. 

A  DisTiNouisHED  American  sculptor  and 
medalist,  Mr.  St.  Gandens,  has  just  complet¬ 
ed  a  large-size  portrait  in  low  relief  of  Mr. 
R.  L.  Stevenson,  which  is  described  as  being 
a  speaking  likeness  and  also  an  excellent  work 
of  art.  The  sitter  is  represented  writing, 
propped  op  pillows,  according  to  the  habit  of 
bis  invalid  days  at  Bournemouth,  where  the 
first  sketches  for  the  work  were  made  some 
seven  years  ago.  A  cast  will  probably  be 
shown  at  one  of  the  London  exhibitions. 


Mr.  Hayward,  of  Croydon,  is  about  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  work  entitled  “  These  Eighty  Years  ; 
or,  the  Story  of  an  Unfinished  Life,”  by  the 
Rev,  Henry  Solly.  In  addition  to  the  author’s 
recollections  of  various  distinguished  men, 
such  as  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Lyttelton, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  George  Od<jer,  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery,  and  Samuel  Morley,  his  own  varied 
experiences  as  counting-house  clerk,  manufac¬ 
turing  chemist's  assistant.  Nonconformist 
minister,  founder  of  the  Working  Men’s  Club 
and  Institute  movements,  and  of  other  social 
enterprises,  may  he  expected  to  give  these  vol¬ 
umes  an  exceptional  interest. 

”  The  Home  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greess,” 
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translated  from  the  Oerman  of  Professor  Blhra- 
ner  by  Miss  Alice  Zimmern,  will  be  issued  by 
Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  in  the  coarse  of  the 
present  month. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Browning,  who,  by  the  way,  has 
recently  purchased  the  Casa  Giiidi,  has  pro¬ 
cured  in  Rome  a  slab  of  porphyry,  which  is  to 
be  placed  over  his  father’s  grave  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey. 

Madame  Tains  is  correcting  the  proofs  of 
the  last  instalment  of  her  lamented  hnsband’s 
“  Origines  de  la  France  con  temporal  ne,”  the 
volume  dealing  with  the  clergy.  M.  Taine 
left  it  nearly  finished.  Only  a  couple  of  chap¬ 
ters  are  lacking. 

It  is  reported  that  the  decree  forbidding  the 
performance  of  Schiller’s  “  Wilhelm  Tell”  in 
Russia  has  been  rescinded,  and  that  the  great 
patriotic  drama  will  henceforth  be  performed 
in  the  Czar’s  dominions. 

Under  the  title  of  “  My  Dark  Companions 
and  their  Strange  Stories,”  Mr.  H.  M.  Stan¬ 
ley  will  issue  shortly,  through  Messrs.  Samp¬ 
son  Low,  a  collection  of  legends  that  he  has 
himself  heard  round  the  camp-fire  during  his 
seventeen  years  of  travel  in  Africa.  Most  of 
them,  it  is  interesting  to  the  folk-lorist  to 
know,  describe  the  adventures  of  animals. 
The  book  will  have  more  than  sixty  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Mr.  Walter  W.  Buckley. 

Professor  Jebb’s  new  volume  on  “  The 
Growth  and  Influence  of  Classical  Greek 
Poetry”  consists  of  lectures  delivered  by  him 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Baltimore.  The 
professor's  aim  is  to  exhibit  concisely,  but 
clearly,  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  best 
classical  Greek  poets,  and  to  illustrate  the 
place  of  ancient  Greece  in  the  general  history 
of  poetry.  His  publishers  are  Messrs.  Mac¬ 
millan. 

Professor  Mahafft,  who  has  been  ordered 
to  take  rest  and  change  in  the  South,  hopes  to 
join  Professor  Sayce  at  Cairo  in  December  and 
proceed  to  Nubia,  where  they  expect  to  find 
unpublished  Greek  inscriptions  and  other  new 
materials  for  Ptolemaic  history. 

A  I.ARGE  publishing  firm  in  Paris  is  going  to 
start  in  January,  probably,  a  rival  to  the  Rfime 
des  deux  Mondes  which  is  supposed  to  have 
somewhat  lost  favor  in  France  of  late  under 
the  editorship  of  the  younger  Buloz. 

George  Meredith’s  Growing  PopuDARmr. — 
Some  fifteen  years  ago  George  Meredith  had 


already  produced  much  of  his  finest  work — 
although  “The  Egoist’’ and  “Diana  of  the 
Crossways”  had  still  to  appear,  the  lovers  of 
“  Rhoda  Fleming,”  “  Beauchamp’s  Career,” 
and  “  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,”  might, 
perhaps,  be  disposed  to  say  his  very  finest — 
but  his  name,  except  to  a  small  circle  of  ad¬ 
mirers,  was  practically  unknown  Since  then 
he  has  come  upon  the  public  with  all  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  a  discovery.  The  appearance  of  a  new 
work  from  his  pen  is  hailed  by  every  journal 
that  occupies  itself  with  literature  as  the  great 
literary  event  of  the  day  ;  his  books  pass  into 
cheap  editions  that  mark  the  growing  demand 
for  them.  Popular,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Dickens  and  Walter  Scott  on  the  one  hand 
were  popular,  or  on  the  other  in  which  Miss 
Braddon  and  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  are  popular, 
he  is  not  and  never  will  be.  For  good,  or  for 
the  reverse  of  good,  he  has  not  the  vulgar  ear. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  Mr  Meredith 
ever  bending  for  a  moment  to  catch  the  vulgar 
ear.  He  sits  among  the  gods,  who  sup  off  the 
nectar  of  high  imaginations,  the  ambrosia  of 
philosophic  musings.  It  would  be  manifestly 
unfair  not  to  attribute  this  growing  popularity 
of  Mr.  Meredith’s  work  chiefly  to  an  adequate 
appreciation  of  its  great  qualities.  It  has,  in 
fact,  qualities  that  ought  to  command  the 
largest  success.  A  splendid  and  restless  im¬ 
agination,  a  treatment  of  character  at  once 
profound  and  original,  a  magnificent  glow  of 
color,  a  vision  of  life  largely  and  purely  human 
on  one  side,  if  on  another  too  obviously  and 
too  obtrusively  ironical — the  praise  of  an  au¬ 
thor  equipped  with  virtues  such  as  these 
should  need  no  explanation  beyond  the  mere 
enumeration.  But  we  are  perhaps  doing  hu¬ 
man  nature  no  injustice  in  assuming  that  a 
certain  intellectual  difficulty  in  reading  Mr. 
Meredith,  a  certain  tortured  obscurity  of 
phraseology  that  occasionally  makes  a  strong 
pull  upon  the  intelligence  and  the  patience  of 
the  reader,  counts  for  not  a  little  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  increasing  band  of  disciples  eager 
to  hail  him  master.— Temple  Bar. 


MISCELLANY, 

Poaching.— From  varying  causes  poaching 
has  become  almost  a  lust  art,  for  what  little  is 
practised  now  is  but  very  degenerate  com¬ 
pared  to  the  professional  proceedings  of  its 
former  votaries,  the  tales  of  whose  prowess  in 
capturing,  while  avoiding  being  captured,  are 
still  cherished  and  related  with  kindly  ex- 
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tenuation,  both  ia  the  halls  and  hostelries  of 
their  native  villages. 

Fur  they  were  none  of  your  skulking,  semi- 
bnrglar,  ne'er  do- wells,  who  stole  game  only 
for  hltby  lucre  ;  but,  generally,  smart,  jovial- 
mannered  fellows,  who  divided  all  natural 
history  into  two  classes,  “game’  and  “ver¬ 
min,”  and  who  knew  more  of  the  habits  of 
both  than  most  naturalists  ;  and,  being  the 
keenest  of  sportsmen,  they  poached  simply 
because  the  fates  had  not  made  them  landed 
proprietors,  or  rich  enough  to  rent  game  pre¬ 
serves. 

The  fascination  of  poaching  to  such  men 
one  can  easily  imagine  ;  for  those  who  need 
not  have  occasionally  joined  them  for  the  pure 
excitement  of  it.  One  well-known  clergy* 
man's  son  actually  assisted  to  poach  the  very 
preserves  over  which  he  was  to  shoot  the  next 
day  with  the  squire  ;  and,  unfortunately,  the 
keepers  surprised  them,  when  the  poachers 
cleverly  vanished,  as  only  poachers  can,  leav. 
iug  the  vicar's  sou  to  be  hunted  by  the  keep¬ 
ers,  from  whom  he  only  escaped  by  crawling 
through  an  almost  impenetrable  stretch  of 
furze,  to  the  intense  pain  and  disfigurement 
of  face,  hands,  and  knees. 

The  pains  and  penalties  of  the  law  were  de¬ 
fiantly  risked  and  submitted  to  over  and' over 
again  ;  and  one  well-known  character,  whose 
only  fault  w'as  this  unconquerable  love  of 
poaching,  always  pleaded  so  hard  with  the 
magistrates  that  he  often  succeeded  in  getting 
his  punishments  reduced.  On  one  such  oc¬ 
casion  he  coolly  told  them  he  “  could  pay  the 
fine,  but  might  as  well  work  it  out  in  jail,  as 
it  ain't  a  busy  time  just  now.”  And  afterward, 
to  the  magistrate's  clerk,  who,  himself  a  keen 
sportsman  and  owner  of  shooting,  was  known 
to  sympathize,  asked  him  where  he  had  done 
best  of  late,  he  impudently  said  :  “The  best 
hauls  1  ever  get,  sir,  are  on  your  own  place.” 
Another  one,  as  he  paid  his  fine,  told  the  keep¬ 
er  who  had  caught  him  that  “  No  matter,  1 11 
take  it  back  off  your  place  very  soon.” 

First  and  foremost  necessity  for  poaching 
is  the  far-famed  “  poacher's  dog” — the  true 
Norfolk  Lurcher  (so  culled  from  an  old  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  verb  lurk — viz.,  to  steal),  originally 
a  cross  between  the  greyhound  for  speed  and 
the  retriever  for  scent  and  work,  but  now  a 
recognized  breed,  and  often  again  crossed  with 
the  greyhoqnd. 

As  to  the  training  and  cleverness  of  these 
dogs  a  whole  paper  might  easily  be  written  ; 
they  are  not  only  never  allowed  out  in  the 


day  time,  but  are  always  kept  in  the  dark, 
and  their  skill  and  canning,  when  well  trained, 
is  beyond  the  belief  of  those  who  have  never 
witnessed  it.  A  comical  instance  was  of  one 
taught  to  reverse  all  the  usual  orders,  so  that 
when  loudly  called  to  heel,  he  would  slip  off 
after  a  rabbit,  and  the  more  he  was  whistled 
the  faster  he  went.  None  will  appear  with 
any  game  in  his  mouth  before  a  stranger,  how¬ 
ever  friendly  he  may  appear  to  be,  until  what¬ 
ever  the  accustomed  signal  of  safely  has  been 
given  him  ;  and  if  his  master  be  driving  along 
the  lanes  in  his  cart,  as  one  style  of  rabbit 
poachers  often  do,  the  dog  is  trained  to  jump 
into  the  cart,  drop  his  rabbit,  and  out  again, 
without  any  stoppage  of  the  wheels,  which 
might  excite  suspicions  of  any  observant 
keeper. 

Night  poaching — that  is,  after  one  hour 
from  sunset  to  one  hour  before  suniise— is  a 
much  more  serious  offence  than  in  the  day, 
but  only  by  night  are  most  forms  of  pouching 
possible.  Then  the  pheasants  roo.tt  in  the 
trees,  and  for  them  the  poacher  takes  his  gun, 
with  its  barrel  so  shortened  that  he  cun  carry 
it  in  one  of  his  many  pockets,  and  its  stock  in 
the  other  ;  or  a  quieter  and  less  likely  way 
to  attract  the  keepers  is  to  hold  burning  sul¬ 
phur  at  the  end  of  a  fishing-rod  beneath  the 
sleeping  birds,  when  they  tumble  halt  suffo¬ 
cated  into  his  arms.  The  keepers  circumvent 
these  pheasant  poachers  by  nailing  on  to  the 
branches  dummy  pheasants  so  cleveily  made 
of  bunches  of  twigs  or  straw  and  bits  of  wood 
that  much  valuable  time  in  shooting  ut,  and 
holding  of  the  sulphur,  is  wasted  before  the 
dummy  is  detected  in  the  dim  light,  when  the 
“  language  is  frequent,  and  painful,  and 
free,"  and  made  the  more  realistic  by  the 
fumes  of  the  burning  sulphur. 

A  good  instance  of  the  clever  impudence  of 
the  old  professors  of  this  most  daring  method 
is  told  of  one  “Cutty  White,”  a  well-known 
poacher,  who,  being  surprised  early  one  morn¬ 
ing  in  a  forest  glaile  by  a  keeper,  threw  his 
bag  (an  indispensable  part  of  a  poacher  s  out¬ 
fit  and  the  origin  of  the  term  poacher — that 
is,  one  who  pockets  game,  stealing  and  convey¬ 
ing  it  away  in  a  bag)  into  a  furze  bush,  and 
himself,  as  if  utterly  exhausted,  on  the  bank. 
Apparently  delighted  to  meet  any  one,  he  anx¬ 
iously  asked  if  he  was  right  fur  a  distant  vil¬ 
lage,  where  his  only  son  was  dying,  and  when 
told  he  had  taken  the  wrong  glade,  his  grief 
was  very  great ;  for  he  was  an  old  man  and  so 
worn  out  and  bad  on  his  feet  that  he  could 
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scarcely  walk  at  all — so  lame,  in  fact,  that  the 
kindly  keeper  had  to  assist  him  toirard  the 
right  road,  when,  meeting  the  owner  of  the 
estate,  his  sympathy  was  so  excited  by  the  old 
man’s  story  and  appearance  that  he  sent  him 
to  the  Hall  and  gave  him  a  good  breakfast  and 
balf-a-crown,  and  would  have  had  him  driven 
to  see  his  sick  son,  but  that  was  more  than  the 
rascal  was  quite  prepared  for  ;  so  with  pro¬ 
fuse  thanks  he  limped  out  of  sight  along  the 
right  road,  and  then  turned  in  another  direc¬ 
tion.  Almost  immediately  he  was  gone  the 
keeper  rushed  back  to  the  Hall,  saying  he  bad 
found,  behind  the  Lank  whereon  the  old  man 
was  resting,  fifteen  snared  pheasants,  while  a 
lot  more  were  “  jumping  about”  in  snares  on 
the  feeding  ground  close  at  hand. 

Men  were  instantly  despatched  in  every 
direction  to  find  the  old  man,  and  one  met  a 
jovial  butcher’s  man  in  the  conventional  blue 
blouse,  hastening  to  fetch  some  sheep  from  a 
neighboring  farm,  who  remembered  passing 
an  old  man  limping  along  in  quite  the  op¬ 
posite  direction.  Needless  to  say,  ”  the 
butcher”  was  but  another  of  Gutty’s  many 
disguises,  and  that  he  got  safely  away  from 
the  district  until  the  legal  time  for  his  appre¬ 
hension  had  expired. 

For  hares  and  rabbits  nets  of  various  kinds 
are  used.  For  gates  and  gaps,  to  which  hares 
and  rabbits  always  make  when  disturbed  while 
feeding  in  the  fields,  there  are  gate  nets,  ten 
or  twelve  of  which  are  placed  by  the  poachers 
lightly  and  well  on  to  the  ground  before  the 
favorite  gates  and  gaps,  and  then  a  couple  of 
lurchers  are  told  to  ”  go,”  when  off  they  hurry 
under  the  shelter  of  the  fences,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  field,  to  the  far  end,  when,  in  the 
most  wonderfully  clever  way,  they  work  all 
the  hares  and  rabbits  toward  the  nets,  which 
the  poachers  empty  and  reset,  until  often  as 
many  as  three  or  four  men  can  carry  are 
caught  thus  in  one  night. 

One  hair-breadth  escape  occurred  to  a 
poacher,  one  of  whose  snares  the  keeper  had 
found  with  a  hare  in  it,  and  hid  up  close  by 
to  catch  the  poacher  when  he  came  for  it. 
Luckily  for  the  poacher,  he  came  earlier  than 
nsudl,  and  had  already  taken  several  bares 
from  his  other  snares,  when,  nesting  this  one, 
he  noticed  a  fresh  footprint  on  a  molehill,  and 
instantly  crawled,  with  the  greatest  caution, 
through  the  underwood  ;  when,  to  his  horror, 
he  almost  knocked  against  the  keeper,  who, 
however,  was  so  sound  asleep  that  the  poach¬ 
er  not  only  took  the  hare  from  bis  snare,  but 
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reset  it  for  pure  impudence,  and  got  safely 
away. 

Very  successful  rabbit-poaching  is  also  done 
from  certs,  as  already  described.  One  clever 
poacher  for  long  defied  detection  ;  he  was  a 
rabbit  catcher  by  trade,  and,  though  well 
watched  and  often  searched,  nothing  could 
be  found,  although  his  master  was  certain  he 
was  robbing  him.  At  last,  one  day  the  master 
noticed  the  ferrets  eagerly  scratching  at  the 
bottom  of  their  box,  and  then  found  it  was  a 
false  one,  and  beneath  it  two  couples  of  his 
best  rabbits  neatly  hidden  away,  which,  multi¬ 
plied  by  every  weekday,  represented  a  consid¬ 
erable  haul. 

Poaching  is  often  done  by  regular  gangs  of 
men,  some  of  whom  merely  watch  and  fool 
the  keepers,  while  the  rest  do  the  work,  and 
all  share  the  profits.  One  such  gang  of  eight¬ 
een,  some  years  ago,  became  a  terror  to  their 
district,  and  were  undoubtedly  the  murderers 
of  a  keeper,  to  try  and  find  out  which  a  well- 
known  London  detective  was  employed.  Ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  district  as  a  ne’er-do-well  gen¬ 
tleman’s  servant  out  of  work,  he  so  wormed 
bis  way  into  their  secrets  that  be  became  al¬ 
most  their  leader,  until,  after  many  months, 
finding  he  had  got  all  the  information  he  could 
get  against  them,  he  took  steps  to  have  the 
whole  gang  arrested  ;  and  when  he  appeared 
in  court  against  them  in  his  proper  character, 
and  they  recognized  their  former  pal,  their 
threats  and  curses  were  terrible  to  hear. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 

In  a  Screet  Wood. — The  air  is  warm,  the 
hot  sun  draws  out  the  pleasant  resinous 
scent  of  the  pine-trees.  Outside  the  wood 
the  commons  are  covered  with  heather  and 
ling,  cornfields  are  golden  and  festoons  of 
hops  are  ripening.  There  is  the  soothing 
rush  of  a  weir  in  the  distance,  a  heron  calls 
harshly,  pheasants  fly  across  our  path,  young 
birds  chirp  to  one  another  from  the  bushes. 
There  is  a  delightful  sense  of  green  tangle 
round  us,  that  only  an  anatomist  would  stay 
to  dissect.  The  path  under  our  feet  is  strewn 
in  places  with  soft  pine-needles,  brambles 
stretch  out  long  arms  to  hinder  our  move¬ 
ments,  crowned  with  pinky  blossoms  and 
plentiful  promise  of  berries.  As  we  gaze  into 
the  heart  of  the  wood,  the  sun  shines  on  slant¬ 
ing  pine-stems,  glossy  chestnut  leaves,  and 
ruddy  mountain  ash  berries.  In  the  far  dis¬ 
tance  are  rumbles  of  artillery,  but  the  echoes 
are  not  disturbed  in  the  warm  harborage  of 
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the  wood.  Let  iis  wander  on,  by  an  opening 
in  the  trees  past  the  edge  of  a  hop  garden. 
The  gable  end  of  a  farm-house  comes  in  sight ; 
the  weather  fox  on  the  top  of  the  gable  points 
southwest.  Presently,  in  the  clear  blue  sky 
comes  the  sound  of  beating  wings,  and  overhead 
fly  eight  or  ten  swans,  the  sun  shining  on  their 
silver  feathers.  Surely  they  are  on  their  way 
to  rescue  the  dumb  princess,  the  little  sister 
who  sits  wearily  weaving  coats  of  mail  from 
graveyard  nettles  ?  By  a  corner  of  the  farm 
is  a  great  pile  of  freshly  cut  logs,  and  like  a 
sentinel  beside  them  stands  a  thin  grimy  old 
man,  shading  bis  eyes  from  the  sun.  Among 
a  careless  litter  of  sawn  wood  rises  a  huge 
symmetrical  mound,  formed  of  logs  still  coat¬ 
ed  with  rough  bark.  Near  by  is  a  large  circle 
of  blackened  dust  with  a  small  heap  in  the 
centre  of  it.  Are  these  funeral  pyres  ?  Does 
some  remnant  of  a  legendary  Norse  or  Scan¬ 
dinavian  tribe  lurk  in  this  mysterious  wood  ? 
Has  the  chieftain  gone  to  his  Walhalla,  and 
are  his  favorite  wife  and  horse  to  be  sacrificed 
that  his  nobility  may  not  feel  lonely  when  he 
arrives  ? 

The  old  man  is  truly  a  relic  of  bygone  ages, 
one  of  the  few  picturesque  figures  that  still 
haunt  our  woods  and  forests.  He  is  a  char¬ 
coal-burner,  the  friend  of  our  boyhood,  the 
hero  of  many  an  ancient  legend,  the  puppet 
of  many  a  German  or  French  author.  The 
years  as  they  pass  have  stolen  away  all  trace 
of  youth  and  comeliness,  his  cheeks  are  as 
seamed  and  rugged  as  the  bark  of  his  logs,  the 
smoke  has  dried  him  while  the  sap  is  hissing 
in  the  green  wood.  Ho  is  ideally  dressed  for 
the  part  in  a  pair  of  grimy  corduroys  pulled 
up  nearly  to  his  shoulders  over  an  equally 
grimy  shirt,  and  an  aged  felt  hat.  In  build¬ 
ing  that  symmetrical  mound  or  “  pit,"  as  it  is 
technically  called,  he  begins  with  the  “  bird¬ 
cage,"  a  three-cornered  affair  of  small  sticks 
that  recalls  the  brick-building  days  of  child¬ 
hood.  The  sticks  are  laid  triangularly  to  the 
height  of  three  feet  or  thereabouts,  then  a 
post  is  driven  down  this  chimney  and  the  logs 
are  ranged  in  order  round  it,  one  end  resting 
on  the  ground,  the  other  sloping  against  the 
bird  cage  ;  and  again  a  second  layer  on  the 
top  of  these,  all  sloping  inward  at  the  same 
angle.  The  logs  are  fitted  in,  one  over  an¬ 
other,  until  they  form  a  compact  mound,  and 
the  bird-cage  is  bidden.  Then  the  whole  is 
covered  with  dry  fibrous  earth  from  the  ad¬ 
joining  wood,  comprehensively  called  "  dirt." 
and  the  centre- post  being  taken  away,  a  few 


handfuls  of  burning  charcoal  thrown  down 
the  chimney  set  fire  to  the  logs. 

When  we  next  pass  that  way,  we  shall  see 
drifts  of  lazy  white  smoke  curling  round  and 
over  the  black  mound.  The  charcoal  burner 
watches  night  and  day — he  sleeps  under  some 
sacking  that  hangs  in  classical  folds  over  two 
leaning  hurdles,  and  his  kitchen  is  a  rude 
open  shanty  of  roughly  woven  hurdles, 
propped  up  by  posts  and  partially  covered 
with  tarpaulin.  The  sun  shines  through  a 
corner  of  the  latticed  withies  and  lights  up  the 
grassy  floor  ;  the  other  corner  is  in  a  rich 
brown  shadow.  His  furniture  consists  of  a 
block  of  wood,  on  which  lies  a  red  handker¬ 
chief,  an  iron  pot,  and  a  large  tin  jug.  As  he 
stands  on  the  top  of  the  burning  heap,  he 
looks  like  a  wizard  or  the  presiding  genius  of 
some  Bosicrucian  rite.  There  is  a  pungent 
smell  in  the  air,  the  fire,  penetrating  inwardly 
downward,  sends  out  jets  of  pale  smoke  drift 
that  betray  its  whereabouts.  When  the  logs 
are  burned  through,  the  mound  is  opened, 
and  the  blackened,  calcined  wood  is  collected 
into  immense  baskets,  the  "  dirt’’  being  first 
sifted  through  a  riddle,  and  the  odor  of  char 
coal  is  still  more  strongly  diffused. 

When  a  sufiScient  store  of  charcoal  has  been 
made  to  dry  all  the  farmer's  hops  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  hop-oast,  the  charcoal-burner  vanishes. 
His  kitchen  and  bed-place  remain,  shorn  of 
sack  and  tarpaulin  covering  ;  large  rings  of 
blackened  earth,  strewn  with  fragments  of 
charred  wood,  show  where  he  has  been  at 
work.  The  prose  of  every-day  life  takes  the 
place  of  the  romance  of  yesterday. — Spectator, 

The  Qualifications  op  a  Preacheb. — For 
what  are  the  qualifications  with  which  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  must  go  forth 
armed  before  he  can  hope  to  sway  and  move 
at  will  the  human  beings  who  shall  listen  to 
him  ?  “In  this  congregation,”  says  that  great 
humanitarian,  Charles  Dickens — meditating 
upon  a  dense  crowd  of  people  gathered  to¬ 
gether  on  a  dull  Sunday  afternoon  in  a  Loudon 
theatre  to  hear  a  religious  discourse—"  there 
is  indubitably  one  pulse  ;  but  I  doubt  if  any 
power  short  of  genius  can  touch  it  us  one,  and 
make  it  answer  as  one.”  And  there  you  have 
the  truth — not  only  of  that  audience  in  a  dingy 
theatre  on  a  dull  Sunday  afternoon,  but  of 
every  audience  that  ever  drew  together  in 
church  or  chapel,  to  the  music  of  pealing  bells 
or  soft  voluntary  of  great  organ.  We  dwellers 
in  these  stormy  isles  are  first  and  foremost 
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and  essentially  a  church  and  chapel  going  peo> 
pie.  Sunday,  and  the  suit  of  solemn  black, 
and  the  Prayer-book  or  denominational  hym¬ 
nal  nnder  the  arm,  and  the  seat  in  the  rented 
pew,  are  mechanical  matters  of  course.  “  Me¬ 
chanical,”  that  is  the  word.  Even  Heine  got 
hold  of  it,  and  vigorously  twitted  us.  When 
a  man,  and  especially  an  Englishman,  gets 
into  a  mechanical  rut,  nothing  short  of  a  men¬ 
tal  Hercules  can  rouse  him  out  of  it.  We  have 
listened  to  sermons  in  our  mechanical,  easy¬ 
going  way  since  the  days  when  we  first  tod¬ 
dled  by  our  parents’  side  to  our  corner  in  the 
high  backed  pew.  We  have,  as  a  nation,  as 
tough  and  capacious  a  swallow  for  sermons  as 
we  have  for  the  proverbial  roast  beef.  We  are 
sermon-sodden,  sermon-impregnated,  sermon- 
salted,  and,  in  conse'yuence,  sermon-proof. 
What,  then,  will  move  us?  Lolling  in  our 
cushioned  pews  with  an  equanimity  truly 
rhinoceros  hided  in  its  imperviousness,  think¬ 
ing  upon  the  cut  of  Brown-Jones’s  coat,  we 
absently  bawl  **  Thy  kingdom  come"  as  we 
ponder  upon  some  business  scheme  for  the 
morrow,  and  mentally  hug  our  knees  in  cosy 
self-satisfaction  while  the  bullets  of  denuncia¬ 
tion,  warniog,  declamation,  indignation,  plead¬ 
ings,  threateuings,  are  hurled  at  us  only  to 
glance  off  as  though  they  were  pellets  of  wool. 
We  have  been  acclimatized  to  regard  this  as 
the  Sunday  sponge-bath.  We  enjoy  it  as  we 
would  a  small  snowstorm.  It  gives  us  an  ap¬ 
petite  for  dinner.  We  all,  as  sermon  tasters, 
partake  more  or  less  of  the  capacity  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  s  Scotchman,  who  exclaimed 
with  enthusiastic  approval  anent  the  evening 
sermon  at  the  kirk  :  "  We  were  a’  damned, 
and  that  was  clear.” 

What,  then,  can  move  us?  Certainly  not 
the  ordinary,  harmless  cut-and-dried  little 
homily  that  issues  weekly  from  half  the  pul¬ 
pits  in  the  land,  with  its  smug,  cut-and  dried 
little  arrangement  of  very  bald  heads,  with  its 
firstly  and  its  secondly  and  its  thirdly  and  its 
tame  little  wind-up.  And  as  certainly  not  the 
noisome  thundeiings,  furies,  and  gesticula¬ 
tions  of  some  mighty-voiced  vociferator,  who 
stamps  and  howls  and  shrieks,  and  meta¬ 
phorically  tears  his  hair  as  though  he  would 
shout  salvation  into  us.  Alas  for  you,  my 
stentorian  brother  !  Noise  cannot  do  it.  We 
are  utterly  blase  and  case-hardened.  Trum¬ 
pet-blasts  may  have  brought  down  the  Jericho 


of  stone,  but  they  will  not  move  the  Jericho 
of  human  apathy.  What,  then,  are  the  quali¬ 
fications  necessary  to  the  truly  great  preach¬ 
er'*  What  can  move  us?  For  we  cau  be 
moved!  Underneath  all  the  phlegmatic  stolid¬ 
ity,  underneath  all  the  stony  indifference, 
there  beat  human  hearts,  with  all  the  human 
capacities  for  delight,  passion,  pain,  and  tears 
— hearts  that,  be  they  ever  so  humble,  will 
give  forth  music  to  the  touch  of  the  muster- 
haud— hearts  that  con  surge  and  yearn  and 
sigh  with  the  purest  and  deepest  aspirations 
when  kindled  into  warmth  and  moved  to  emo¬ 
tion  by  the  electric  thrill  of  sympathy  and 
noble  enthusiasm.  What,  I  ask,  must  be  the 
qualifications  of  the  preacher  who  can  in  this 
fashion  break  down  the  adamantine  barrier  of 
the  conventional  Sunday  and  touch  the  hid¬ 
den  and  secret  chords  in  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers  ? 

He  must,  to  begin  with,  have  a  veritable 
wealth  of  soul,  of  emotion,  of  fervid  and  fiery- 
heaited  enthusiasm,  such  as  would  carve  a 
way  for  themselves  in  any  art  or  calling.  He 
must  have  the  imagery,  the  grace,  the  lofty 
ideals,  the  charm  of  diction,  the  subtlety  of 
thought,  that  are  the  essentials  of  the  poet. 
He  must  have  the  deep  understanding  of  hu¬ 
man  character,  the  intense  compassion  for 
human  frailties,  the  passionate  adiuiratinn  for 
all  that  IS  best  and  truest  in  human  nature, 
the  gift  of  glowing  and  nervous  word-painting, 
the  keenness  of  vision,  the  power  of  moving 
to  alternate  tears  and  delight  by  pathos  and 
rapturous  exaltation,  which  go  to  the  making 
of  the  great  novelist.  He  must  have  the  fire, 
the  virility,  the  logical  sequence,  the  terse, 
convincing  argumentative  faculty,  the  brill¬ 
iant  turns,  the  sadden  sallies,  the  Hashing 
perorations,  of  the  great  orator.  He  must 
have  the  gentle  refinement,  the  discriminating 
taste  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects  and  illus¬ 
trations,  the  delicacy  and  deftness  of  touch 
in  limning  human  life,  human  woe-s,  human 
joys  on  his  canvas,  which  are  the  attributes  of 
the  painter.  And  what  is  more  than  all  these, 
he  must  be  a  man  of  pure  heart,  of  clean  life, 
untainted  from  the  world,  pulsating  and  glow¬ 
ing  with  noble,  generous,  loving  thoughts 
toward  his  fellow-men.  Take  such  a  man, 
and  you  have  the  great  preacher. — Harry 
Davies,  in  WeslminsUr  Review. 
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